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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


Tue Late LEO TOLSTOY. 
Translated by L. anp A. MAUDE. 


Amoncst the learned who study philosophy one meets some 
individuals who study it—not, as most of them do, merely 
professionally—but for the sake of their own souls. 

It is difficult for these learned men to free themselves from 
the scientific superstitions in which they have grown up and 
matured, and by the service of which conspicuous worldly 
success is so often obtained. But some of them, possessing 
live, sincere, and moral natures, unceasingly strive to liberate 
themselves. Realising in their inner experience all the narrow- 
ness—or, to put it plainly, the stupidity—of the materialist 
view of life, which is incompatible with any moral teaching, 
they are inevitably drawn to the acknowledgment of a 
spiritual principle as the basis of everything, and to the 
question of man’s relation to that spiritual principle; that is 
to say, they are drawn to questions of ethics, to which more 
and more attention has been paid of late. 

What it comes to at bottom is, that by a long and 
intricate road of scientific philosophy they are brought to 
the simple position accepted by every Russian peasant—even 


by those who are illiterate—that one must live for one’s soul, 
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and that, in order so to live, one must know what to do and 
what not to do for that purpose. 

The relation of these learned men to the matter is, I con- 
sider, perfectly correct; but unfortunately they for the most 
part cannot manage to free themselves from the scientific 
ballast they have assimilated as something necessary and 
valuable and that has to be utilised, but which really, by 
obstructing reason, prevents its free play. Sharing with all 
scientific men the superstition that philosophy is a science 
which establishes the foundations of ail other truths, they, in 
order to establish these truths, unceasingly construct one 
theory after another, without ever reaching any definite result. 
Great erudition and even greater flexibility and ingenuity of 
mind often encourage them in this; but the chief reason that 
their labour fails to yield results, is the false (as I hold) con- 
viction accepted among them, that religion is nothing else 
than faith: faith, in the sense of credulity—the acceptance of 
statements certain people have made; and that, consequently, 
faith or religion can have no significance for philosophy ; and 
that philosophy, if not antagonistic to religion, must at least 
be entirely independent of it. They, with all the scientific 
philosophers, overlook the fact that religion (faith), besides the 
meaning now attributed to it—that is to say, besides dogmas 
and the establishment of blind belief in certain Scriptures— 
has another meaning. This real meaning is the acknowledg- 
ment and clear expression of the indefinable elements (the soul 
and God) felt by everybody. And so it is that all the questions 
with which scientific philosophers are so zealously occupied, 
and to solve which an endless number of mutually contradict- 
ory and often stupid theories are constructed, were solved 
centuries ago by religion, and solved in such a way that there 
is, and can be, no need and no possibility of re-solving them. 

These men, like all their fellow-philosophers, do not 
perceive that religion—not the perversion to which religion 
has everywhere been and still is subjected—but religion in the 
sense of the acknowledgment and expression of indefinable 
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but ever-realised elements (the soul and God), is the inevitable 
condition of any reasonable, clear, and fruitful teaching of life 
—of teaching from which alone firm principles of morality can 
be deduced—and that therefore religion, in its true sense, 
cannot be opposed to philosophy ; and more than that, that 
philosophy cannot be a science unless it accepts the data 
established by religion for its basis. 

Strange as it may seem to those who are used to consider 
religion as something inexact, “unscientific,” fantastic, and 
inconstant, and science as something firm, exact, and incontro- 
vertible—in philosophic matters the very reverse is the case. 

The religious conception of life says: ‘ Before all things, 
and most indubitably, there exists something indefinable, and 
that is our soul and God.” But just because we know this 
before everything else, and more indubitably than anything 
else, we can in no way define it; yet we believe it exists, and 
is the basis of everything, and on that belief we build all our 
further teaching. From all that is knowable to man, religious 
perception selects the thing which does not admit of definition, 
and says of it, “I don’t know.” And that attitude toward 
what it is not given to man to know is the first and most 
essential condition of true knowledge. The teachings of 
Zoroaster, the Brahmins, Buddha, Lao-Tsze, Confucius, and 
Christ are of that kind. The philosophic view of life, on the 
other hand, seeing no difference, or shutting its eyes to the 
difference between knowledge of external phenomena and 
knowledge of the soul and of God, regards a chemical combina- 
tion and man’s consciousness of his own ego, astronomical 
observations or calculations and the acknowledgment of the 
Origin of all life, as alike open to rational and verbal definition ; 
and—confusing the definable and the undefinable, the knowable 
and the unknowable—unceasingly constructs fantastic and 
mutually contradictory theories one on the top of another, in 
attempting to define the undefinable. Such are the teachings 
of life of the Aristotles, Platos, Leibnitzes, Lockes, Hegels, 
Spencers, and of many others—their name is legion. In reality, 
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all these teachings consist: (1) of idle reasonings about what is 
not subject to reason, reasonings which might be called philoso- 
phistics, but not philosophies: the love of philosophising, but 
not the love of wisdom; and (2) of poor repetitions of what, 
in relation to this moral law, has been much better expressed 
in the religious teachings. 

Yes, strange as it may seem to those who have never 
thought about it, the understanding of life of any pagan who 
in his religion acknowledges an inexplicable origin of all things, 
personified by him in any kind of idol—unreasonable as his 
conception of that inexplicable origin may be—has yet an 
understanding of life incomparably higher than that of a 
philosopher who does not acknowledge the undefinable basis of 
all knowledge. The religious pagan acknowledges something 
undefinable, and believes that it exists and is the origin of all 
things; and on this undefinable something he builds, well or 
ill, his understanding of life, and he submits to that undefinable 
Origin and is guided by it in all his actions; while the philo- 
sopher—endeavouring to define that which defines everything 
else, and can therefore not be defined—has no firm foundation 
on which to build his conception of life or to use as a guide 
for his actions. 

It could not be otherwise, for all knowledge consists in 
establishing relations between causes and effects. And the 
chain of causes is endless, and evidently the study of certain 
series of causes in that endless chain cannot form the basis of 
a world-conception. 

A few days ago a learned professor explained to me that 
all the faculties of the soul have now been traced back to 
mechanical causes; “only consciousness is not yet quite 
explained,” said he with striking naiveté. “We already 
understand the whole machine, only we don’t quite know by 
what and how it is set in motion.” This is amazing! Only 
consciousness (the “only” is delightful) is not yet explained 
by a mechanical process! ‘Not yet explained,” but the 
professor is evidently convinced that any day the news may 
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arrive that some Professor Schmidt of Berlin, or Oxenberg of 
Frankfort, has discovered the mechanical cause of conscious- 
ness, that is, of God within the soul of man. Is it not plain 
that an old woman believing in the Kazan Queen of Heaven’ 
is not only morally but mentally incomparably superior to that 
learned professor ? 

What’s to be done?) Where are we to get the foundation 
of our world-conception, since reasoning—the activity of the 
mind—supplies no such foundation? Has man, then, no 
other knowledge than that obtained by reasoning? The 
reply is obvious: each man within himself is conscious of a 
knowledge quite distinct from reasoned knowledge, and in- 
dependent of the endless chain of cause and effect. This 
knowledge is his consciousness of his spiritual ego. 

When man discovers this consciousness directly for himself, 
he calls it ‘‘ consciousness ”; but when he finds this conscious- 
ness, which is common to all mankind, in religious teachings, 
in distinction from reasoned knowledge, he calls it “ faith.” 
Such were all the faiths, from the most ancient to the newest. 
The essence of them all lies in the fact that, despite the often 
absurd forms they have taken in their perversions, they yet 
give to him who accepts them, such bases of knowledge, 
independent of the chain of cause and effect, as alone render 
a reasonable conception of life possible. 

So that the learned philosopher confined within the endless 
chain of cause and effect, who does not acknowledge a religious 
basis, is inevitably forced to seek for an imaginary and impos- 
sible cause of all causes ; while the religious man recognises this 
cause of all causes, and has faith in it; and consequently, in 
contrast to the scientific philosopher, possesses a firm under- 
standing of life and a sound guidance for his actions. 


1 A celebrated wonder-working icon. 
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CAN THEOLOGY BECOME SCIENTIFIC ? 
M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A., | 


Fellow, and formerly Prelector in Chemistry, of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 


In his article in The Hibbert Journal Supplement for 1909, 
Canon Scott Holland said of the Docete: “They approached 
Him from the side of speculative reason, looking for primal 
ideas and first principles. Now, from the side of reason, facts ? 
are but the symbols of ideas—the phenomenal and temporary 4 
illustration of principles. Reason pushes them aside, in order 
to pass through to the intellectual reality which they suggest 
and veil and disguise. Facts drop off, as the husks. They 
belong to the external, material presentation, which is but an 
unreal appearance.” ‘To this method of inquiry the writer of 
the article opposes the method which he says was used by the 
early Church. “They approached God from the point of view 
of the will, not of the reason. . . . God was revealed by what 
He did,. . . And, if so, then facts are everything. ‘They are 
not the symbol of an idea, which can be dropped when once 
the idea is apprehended. ‘They are the real material in which 
the thing was done.” According to Canon Scott Holland, the 
Church conquered because it insisted that the doctrine led 
directly to the facts, because it held to the facts as the primal 
realities, and used theories as instruments for co-ordinating 
the facts. 

Unproductive intellectualism was the temptation which 
the early Church resisted successfully; the temptation to || 


regard facts as materials for the manufacture of definitions, 
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to treat objective experiences as unreal appearances, and 
logical definitions as valuable realities. The Church escaped 
by using the pragmatic method of seeking truth, by adopting 
“the attitude of looking away from first things, principles, 
‘categories, supposed necessities; and of looking towards 
last things, fruits, consequences, facts.” ? 

The object of this article is to put a question to theo- 
logians. Are they willing to consider the advisability of 
returning to the method which one of themselves assures us 
was used by the early Church in its pursuit of truth? Are they 
willing to regard religious facts as the primal realities where- 
with they are concerned, and theological theories as instru- 
ments for acquiring rationalised knowledge of these facts, not 
as “answers to enigmas, in which we can rest”? Are they 
willing to measure the truthfulness of theological ideas by their 
values as aids to religious life, and by their relations to other 
truths which also must be preserved by men? Theologians 
speak of theology as a science; are they willing to advance 
their science by using the scientific method ? 

What is the scientific method, and what would be some 
of the results of using it in theology ? 

In his sermon to members of the British Association at 
Sheffield, in September last, the Archbishop of York used 
these words: “ You cannot understand what something is 
except by seeing what it comes to be.” ‘To be always inquiring 
what things are coming to be is the habit of the natural 
sciences. To help investigators to see what things are 
coming to be, scientific method uses hypotheses and theories ; 
it uses these as means for bringing intellectual order into 
certain facts selected from the vast heap of experiences which 
nature pours out before the observer. Scientific hypotheses 
and theories are thought-paths which enable investigators to 
get about among facts easily and expeditiously, lead directly 
and quickly into unexplored regions of sensible realities, and, 
by helping to make clear the relations of the new facts to 


1 William James, Pragmatism, pp. 54, 55. 
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those which were known before, are of immense service in 
the building up of a body of objective truths. The ideas, 
principles, theories of a natural science are conceptual instru- 
ments for searching into perceptual realities. Like the sensible 
realities with which they deal, they lie wholly inside human 
experience. In every branch of natural science there is a 
constant, animated intercourse between conceptual and per- 
ceptual experiences. Without the facts, theories have not 
even a shred of reality. Without the order-bringing theory, 
the facts lie “‘confusedly insubordinate.” The theory helps 
the investigator to make selections from the heap of facts ; it 
helps him to spot the likely facts, and to test their usefulness 
for his purpose, which is to find intellectual orderliness in the 
multifarious data of sensible experience. In their turn the 
facts become touchstones of the truth of the theory. Some- 
times a well-established theory will dominate certain fractious 
facts and quell their complainings by assuring them that they 
have not quite made good their claim to be preserved as 
undoubted realities. Sometimes a single indomitable fact 
suffices to dethrone a theory and to nominate a more 
worthy successor. The truth of a scientific theory is a certain 
relatedness between the theory and the facts which it is 
said to explain. A true theory brings the investigator 
into close, warm contact with sensible realities; arranges 
these in orderly sequences ; suggests which sequences are the 
more important, that is, quickly lead to a reconciling acquaint- 
ance with facts that for a time seemed to be inconsistent 
with those already known; opens new lines of inquiry; 
brings satisfaction to the intellectual passion for mobile 
orderliness ; and supplies occasions for the exercise of dis- 
ciplined imagination. 

A true theory allows itself to be modified, on definite lines, 
by contact with fresh experiences; but a loose, flabby theory 
is of little use, and is therefore not very true in science. To 
say of a scientific theory that it is absolutely true is to talk 
nonsense. You do not know what a scientific theory is except 
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by seeing what it comes to be. It never completely is; there 
is always an element of becoming. 

Inasmuch as scientific theories are constantly being widened 
or narrowed, strengthened or weakened, made more true or 
less true, as investigation of sensible experiences proceeds, it 
cannot be said that they have the same kind of reality as 
belongs to their perceptual equivalents, which are objective 
facts. Scientific reason never “pushes aside facts ... in 
order to pass through to the intellectual reality.” And yet, for 
scientific reason, facts are not everything. 

Take a special scientific theory, the molecular and atomic 
theory of the structure of matter. I have found it asserted 
by absolutist philosophers that atoms and molecules are as 
real to the physicist as the substances which he handles in the 
laboratory ; that he discovers these, his ultimate realities, to be 
self-contradictory ; and that then he is driven to the Absolute. 
When the chemist or the physicist is in his workshop, the 
things that are vitally real to him are the sense-impressions 
made on him by his experiments. Afterwards, in his study, 
he substitutes a scheme of intellectual concepts for the 
sequences of objective facts which he has realised, and inquires 
whether the intellectual scheme preserves and finds places for 
the newly discovered facts, and in what directions the concepts 
which are guiding him indicate that experiments should be 
made. 

I suppose that almost all workers in chemical physics at 
the present time think habitually in atoms and molecules, and 
some of them, sometimes, in electrons. But it is only as the 
translation of their thought into sensible experiences proceeds 
that the meaning of the thought clarifies. While they are 
using the theory, it is vividly realised ; realised, not in the same 
way as the objective facts are handled and measured in the 
laboratory, but as an instrument for arranging these facts in 
orderly sequences. When the theory leads to inferences 
which emphatically contradict thoroughly established sensible 
realities, or to inferences the sensible equivalents of which 
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refuse to appear, it is the theory which is either mended or 
ended ; the objective facts remain, and take part in moulding 
a new theory or a new version of the old theory. 

‘The wonder of wonders is that it is possible to substitute 
so crude and simple a mechanical device as the atom and the 
molecule, even when it is helped by the elusive electron, for 
the inexpressible fineness and complicatedness of physical and 
chemical occurrences—and the physical and chemical parts of 
any natural occurrence are only a portion of the whole event,— 
and by this substitution to make it easy to move about in the 
delicate network of phenomena, to feel at home among them, 
to construct a cosmos from the chaos which nature puts before 
the observer. ‘The fact that this substitution works extra- 
ordinarily well is probably enough to lead careless reasoners to 
give tothe mechanical device the same kind of objective 
reality as they and others assign to the sensible experiences 
which that device helps to arrange in interrelated sequences. 

The thoroughly well-established facts of the natural sciences 
remain unchanged. The instruments, called hypotheses, by 
the use of which these facts are fitted into suitable places in 
intellectual schemes, are constantly being polished, altered, 
made more suited to their work. The intellectual schemes, 
called theories, are never quite complete; they are always 
becoming. Hence, it is a grievous error to assign, at any 
time, the same kind and degree of reality to the theories, 
as belong to the facts of a science. 

To judge from popular writings on science, and from the 
arguments which some philosophers base on what they allege 
to be the procedure of the sciences, there must be many 
who regard a scientific theory as a collection of intellectualistic 
definitions, each of which negates all that is not included in it. 
The coldness and barrenness, the detachment of such definitions 
are not unlike the coldness and rigidity of detached facts 
before they are warmed and made mobile by seminal ideas. 
It is not to be wondered at that those who love definitions 
should assign to them the same kind and degree of objective 
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reality as they give to single facts, should speak of them as 
ultimate realities. ‘The intellectualistic philosopher makes for 
himself rigid definitions, and substitutes these for the life- 
bringing theories of the sciences. He easily shows that the 
definitions lead to contradictions. Then he asserts that the 
definitions he is arguing about are the ultimate realities of 
science. At this point two courses are open to him. Some- 
times he pours contempt on science, and finds repose in the 
Absolute. Sometimes he asserts that (what he calls) the 
ultimate realities of science are as self-contradictory, as un- 
thinkable by logical minds, as any philosophical abstractions, 
as any theological dogmas ; and that, because we are obliged— 
he says—to accept the definitions of science as ultimate 
realities, we are, therefore, compelled by the rules of scientific 
procedure not to refuse assent to philosophical doctrines and 
theological dogmas, on the ground that they appear to be self- 
contradictory. The answer to all this is to show the funda- 
mental untruthfulness of the description of scientific method 
which is given by the intellectualistic philosopher. 

I have tried to exhibit what I take to be the main features 
of the scientific method of seeking truths. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that theology were to adopt 
and use this method. ‘Theology would then be a systematic 
attempt to co-ordinate the facts of man’s religious life; to 
express the points of agreement between groups of these facts 
by means of general formulas, in other words, to find the laws 
of religious experiences; to try the hypotheses which have 
been made for the purpose of bringing order into sections of 
religious facts, by inquiring how these hypotheses have worked ; 
to test the truth of the theories which have claimed, and of 
those which now claim, to explain the facts of religious ex- 
perience, by inquiring into their fruitfulness, their vivifying 
influence, their power of bringing the realities with which they 
are concerned into reconciling contact with other truths of 
which human intelligence demands the preservation. 

If theology were to use the scientific method, theologians 
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would be primarily investigators. Theology would constantly 
be trying to adjust its hypotheses and theories to religious 
facts ; it would get into a habit of judging the truth of its 
doctrines by their helpfulness in systematising and explaining 
religious experiences; it would cease to regard doctrines as 
ultimate realities, and to determine the reality of religious 
facts by their adaptability to doctrines. The Archbishop of 
York said, at Sheffield, that “ theology is religion thought out.” 
When theology has become a science it will have given up 
the attempt to treat religion as theology thought into human 
experience. If theological theories were treated as the 
theories of a science, they would be recognised as intellectual 
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instruments for getting about among religious realities, me: 
conceptual short-cuts, leading to and among the realities of =~ Ch 
religious life. The intellectual instruments of theological || ele 
science would require, and receive, expansion, contraction, kee 
re-shaping from time to time. The power of remodelling (4 Os 
its conceptual apparatus is a vital mark of every branch of || SOI 
science. 5 ex 
If theology were to become a science, it would no longer be no 
necessary to explain away theological doctrines; for the doctrines wh 
of the science would fall into their proper place as instruments th 
of research into the facts of religious experience ; they would ho 
cease to be intellectualistically constructed definitions, regarded | _its 
by some as absolutely true, by others as effete and valueless. tir 
The intellects of theologians would no longer be vexed by the ; 
pursuit of Absolute Truth. It would even become possible to 
say what is meant by theological truth. Like all kinds of | 
truth, theological truth would be inside human experience ; ou 
like all scientific truth, it would be tested primarily by looking (9 a 
to the workings of it in that sphere of human experience [% Of 
whereto it is directly applicable. Theological truth would be | to 
a convenient name for the general body of theological truths. | 
Would not these changes be gains to theology, if theology 7 OW 
is indeed a science ? e\ 
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THE SUB-CONSCIOUS AND THE 
SUPER-CONSCIOUS. 


Proressor PERCY GARDNER. 


THE views which Dr Sanday has set forth in his recent 
Christologies Ancient and Modern in regard to the unconscious 
element in the nature of Christ have naturally produced a 
keen discussion. ‘They are controverted by the Bishop of 
Ossory in the last issue of this Journal. I am not sure that 
some kind of reconciliation between the views of these two 
excellent authorities may not be possible. That, however, is 
not the primary purpose of the present paper. The point on 
which I wish to lay stress is that any Christological theory of 
the unconscious must be a corollary of the views which we 
hold as to the true nature of the unconscious, and especially 
its relation to conduct. I think that we must make a dis- 
tinction between the sub-conscious and the super-conscious. 


kL 


A great discovery which has changed our way of regarding 
our own nature and powers is the recognition of the import- 
ance of the unconscious in man. This path of knowledge was 
opened wider by the discoveries of Mesmer, who was the first 
to set forth in a striking and effective way the direct power 
of a mind and will over the mind and will of others. To 
whatever unworthy purposes mesmerism has been turned, how- 
ever it has been mingled with imposture and the love of 


money, it was yet based on actual facts of human nature. 
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Almost every great scientific invention appears first as a toy, 
before its serious use is discovered. It was by a kind of 
instinct that the ruling schools of medicine, in their hidebound 
materialism, for a long while refused to allow that there was in 
mesmerism, or the hypnotism which has taken its place, any- 
thing save fancy and imposture. That phase of opposition 
has, however, passed away; no one capable of understanding 
the nature of evidence could now deny that hypnotism has 
brought to light unsuspected powers of the human spirit, and 
has proved how large a part of our life and personality never 
comes to the surface or into the field of ordinary observation. 
And investigations such as those of the Society for Psychical 
Research have carried the evidence further and brought into 
the light a mass of phenomena which are not necessarily con- 
nected with hypnotism, yet which belong to the unconscious 
side of our lives—dreams, motor automatisms, trances, ecstasy, 
and the like,—which must be taken into account by anyone 
who hereafter may write on psychology. 

The subject, though an interesting, is scarcely an alluring 
one. At present the true and the false, the healthy and the 
morbid, the moral and the immoral, are mingled almost in- 
extricably in the writings which deal with the more obscure 
psychical phenomena. One feels in reading them that one is 
in a land where barbarous survivals are mixed up with lofty 
aspirations, where witchcraft is scarcely distinguished from 
religion, and the morbid visions of the hysteric are put on the 
same level as the sacred inspirations of the prophet. The 
science of the unconscious is yet in its infancy, and has not 
learned to know its right hand from its left, to distinguish 
between good and evil, to discern between fact and fancy. 
And yet one sees that many of the most sacred experiences 
of mankind are of the same class as the more repulsive 
phenomena of hypnotism. They resemble them as good 
wine resembles vinegar, or a sweet fruit a poisonous berry. 
Those who would learn anatomy are obliged to make very 
unpleasant dissections of dead bodies. And those who would 
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really understand the facts of the higher religions cannot 
afford to throw aside phenomena of which the early Christian 
Fathers would doubtless have said that they were produced 
by demons working in imitation of the angels of light. 

There can be no question but that by the various means at 
the disposal of spiritualists it is possible to reach knowledge 
which exists beneath the level of consciousness in the mind 
of the medium. It is also apparently possible to reach through 
the medium some parts at least of the knowledge in the minds 
of those present at the séance. It seems certain that the 
medium can gain knowledge by other means than those of 
sense of things happening in distant places. Whether the 
medium has the power in rare cases of forecasting with some 
degree of success what will take place in future is a far more 
thorny question, as to which I cannot give an opinion. 

Taking only facts which would be readily conceded by 
those who approach psychical phenomena with an open and 
unbiassed mind, we may readily see that those facts are of great 
importance as regards the psychology of religion. 

(1) It appears that in each of us there lie strata of being 
below the level of consciousness, but stored with remarkable 
possibilities. Here are laid up records of every thought, ex- 
perience, and feeling of our past lives, including many of 
which at the time of their occurrence we scarcely took note. 
Every deed we have done, every word we have spoken or 
heard, has made an indelible impression on something within 
us. And all these records, though in our ordinary life hidden 
far beneath the surface of consciousness, can be on occasion 
brought to the light. Theologians have talked of recording 
angels who went with us and entered in their books all deeds 
and words of our lives, to be set forth against us in a great 
day of judgment. But now we see that angelic agency is 
not necessary ; that we are our own recorders, and bear within 
us an ineffaceable record of the past. Nay, more, we seem to 
see, from the way in which events of the past are by sensitives 
drawn from an unknown source, that even the death of the 
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body may not obscure or efface these records, which remain 
accessible, if not to men in their ordinary moods, yet to 
intelligence working in obscure ways. 

(2) It appears that there are ways of communication be- 
tween mind and mind other than the ways of sense. It has 
been shown hundreds of times that telepathy and telesthesia, 
however we may explain or account for them, are actual 
processes. ‘The medium is in communication not only with 
the minds of those present at the sitting, but of those who 
are physically distant. Space is seen to be a condition only 
of sensation, and to belong only to the world of sense, while 
thought and spirit can act almost in independence of it. 
Just as Marconi has shown that wires are not necessary for 
the transmission of messages by electricity, so we find now 
that spirits when connected with bodies can yet under certain 
conditions communicate one with the other, apart from the 
connecting links of nerve and sense. 

If psychical investigation had taught us only these two 
things it would have been of untold value. For it would 
have proved the existence of a great realm of spirit inter- 
penetrating the world of matter, but yet in a measure inde- 
pendent of it, of which realm every individual soul is a member, 
with separate life, and yet with closest relations to all other 
souls. It has made it quite conceivable to us that the death 
of the body should be only a crisis in the life of the soul, 
changing its conditions but not its nature, and that each soul 
should embark on the new life, bearing with it an indelible 
and infallible record of its good and evil deeds done in 
the flesh. 

Far more than this may some day be proved by the 
study of the unconscious; but it is doubtful whether as yet 
more has been proved, and in so saying I do not overlook the 
more recent developments of spiritism. 1 am aware that so 
highly trained and scientific a judge as Sir Oliver Lodge’ 
thinks that the recently shown phenomena of cross-correspond- 
1 The Survival of Man, 1909. 
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ence in particular’ are sufficient to prove the personal survival 
of death, and the fact of communication with the departed. 
But I cannot agree with this view, which, of course, it is not 
possible here to consider in detail. What concerns us more 
in this connection is the ethical aspect of spiritism. If 
spiritism were an embodiment of noble ideas as to God and 
man, and set us in the way of a life directed to worthy ends, 
men would not haggle over flaws in its evidence. In fact, 
most religions are based on far less of ascertainable fact. But 
does spiritism meet this test? I think not. 

We shall in vain search the spiritualist literature of our 
time for the great ethical ideas which have in the past history 
of religion made up, and do to-day still make up, its life-blood. 
It does not tell us of sin and of forgiveness; it does not 
represent the path to heaven as a steep and difficult one. It 
does not dwell on the nobleness of self-sacrifice, of the daily 
and hourly need of divine grace, without which man is but a 
poor phantom. It reflects nothing but a vague religiosity, and 
represents all men as alike in the way of salvation. It is but 
too true a reflection of what is weak and fanciful in the religion 
of the age. Asin the stern days of the Reformation all the 
phenomena of sorcery and witchcraft took a lurid hue from 
the fierce religious feeling of the time, Satan and his spirits 
and the fate of the doomed showing large in the foreground, 
so the necromancy of to-day depicts a future state of being as 
colourless and meaningless as are the lives of many comfortable 
Christians, without spiritual passion or ambition. Mr Myers 
makes it a great merit of modern spiritualism that according 
to it “of evil spirits other than human there is no news 
whatever”; to which we may add that even human spirits 
seem in the spiritualist revelations to be often tricky and 
mendacious, constantly foolish and trifling, but seldom seriously 
wicked. But does a spiritual world of milk-and-water medi- 
ocrity bear any relation to our existing human world, full of 
cruelty and crime, as of noble self-sacrifice? The future world 


1 As to this see Mr Gerald Balfour’s paper in this Journal, 1910, p. 543. 
Vo. [IX.—No. 3. 32 
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revealed by spiritualists is a fair reflection of their own belief, 
but no great revelation to man. 

If on the whole the best, the only really safe, test of a 
creed be the character of those who hold it, this test is one 
which spiritism cannot pass. In a recent book’ Mr Raupert 
has put together some very important testimony, which goes 
far to show that spiritism not only does not raise the moral 
standard of those who profess it, but actually debases it. 

There are reasons, obvious enough though not always 
recognised, why an abdication of the conscious in favour of 
the unconscious elements in man or woman should have a bad 
ethical effect. ‘The will is enfeebled, and in place of the brain 
the subsidiary centres of nerve force are encouraged to act 
independently. But it is obvious that the result of this will 
be to loose from control the two primal instincts which lie at 
the roots of human life, the selfish instinct and that of sex. 
And to unchain the sexual passion, in particular, is to open 
the door to every kind of irregularity in the relations of men 
and women. History here confirms observation, since it 
shows that there is no more constant accompaniment of 
spiritism in the past than great laxity in sexual morality. 

I am, of course, aware that at the beginnings of most great 
religious movements there is a general unsettlement which 
results in strange moral aberrations. This was the case in the 
early Church, and at the time of the Reformation in particular. 
But in those examples the aberrations were exceptional, and 
were discountenanced by the great leaders and the rising 
societies. In the case of spiritualism the case is otherwise. 

Anyone who has studied the facts of witchcraft as they 
appeared in the trials of the seventeenth century will observe 
how closely they resemble the phenomena of spiritism. All 
the great religions of the world have had to combat witchcraft 
in some form or other; and they have made no terms with it. 
* Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live” is their usual way of 
procedure. 


1 Raupert, Modern Spiritism, 
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Two reasons for this keen hostility between religion and 
magic may be suggested; and if neither of them is quite 
satisfactory, there may be in both something of truth. The 
first reason is that the fiercest enmity arises, by a law of 
human nature, between tendencies superficially alike but con- 
trasted in principle. Religion and magic appeal to the same 
side of mankind, but in very different ways; and thus religion 
looks on magic as a debased imitation of itself. And cer- 
tainly, as a matter of history, magic is more often a survival 
of a lower religion than an aberrant phase of a higher. The 
second reason which may be suggested is but a guess, but 
one full of suggestion. The present mental powers of man 
have been developed in him through endless ages by the 
working of an inner power. In the course of that develop- 
ment, the spirit of man must often have made choice between 
various possibilities, have determined to trust to one faculty 
rather than another, have relinquished certain possibilities of 
thought and of perception, in view of the general good of the 
race. Ifso, the abnormal powers of perception and thought 
which come out among the phenomena of spiritism, may be 
rudimentary survivals of powers which man might have 
developed, but from which he turned in the interests of 
humanity, as on the whole leading to a lower range of being. 
If this be supposed to be the case, it is easy to understand 
how bitterly hostile the higher consciousness of the race 
would be to the revival of these ways which it had de- 
liberately rejected. 

Nevertheless, in some ways psychical investigation has 
been valuable. It has set aside, it may be hoped for ever, 
those merely mechanical notions of inspiration and _infalli- 
bility which satisfied many Christians of past generations. 
It has shown us how all inspiration, even that which is most 
divine, must work from within outwards, and must suffer in 
its passage through human faculties from the limitations and 
weaknesses of those faculties. And it has shown how the 
powers and the persons of men are rooted in a vast store of 
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spiritual force, ever flowing out upon the world, but ever 
confined and limited by the weakness, the folly, and the 
wickedness of man. 


II. 


When we come to the consideration of the relations 
between the conscious and unconscious phases of man’s life, 
we cannot do better than accept Mr Myers’ comparison of 
the conscious part of man’s intelligence to a solar spectrum 
as it appears to the human eye. “The limits of our spectrum 
do not inhere in the sun that shines, but in the eye that marks 
his shining. Beyond each end of that prismatic ribbon are 
ether-waves of which our retina takes no cognisance. Beyond 
the red end come waves whose potency we still recognise, but 
as heat and not as light. Beyond the violet end are waves 
still more mysterious, whose very existence man for ages never 
suspected, and whose intimate potencies are still but obscurely 
known. Even thus, I venture to affirm, beyond each end of 
our conscious spectrum extends a range of faculty and percep- 
tion, exceeding the known range, but as yet indistinctly 
guessed. ‘The artifices of the modern physicist have extended 
far in each direction the visible spectrum known to Newton. 
It is for the modern psychologist to discover artifices which 
may extend in each direction the conscious spectrum as known 
to Plato or to Kant.”’ ‘The range of our subliminal mentation 
is more extended than the range of our supraliminal. At one 
end of the scale we find dreams, a normal subliminal product, 
but of less practical value than any form of sane supraliminal 
thought. At the other end of the scale we find that the 
rarest, most precious knowledge comes to us from outside the 
ordinary field, through eminently subliminal processes.”? I 
cannot but think that if Mr Myers had grasped this clue with 
more resolution, and followed it up with greater tenacity, his 
work would have been more valuable than it is, though, of 


1 Human Personality, i, p. 17. 
2 [bid,, i. p. 72. 
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course, it is unjust to judge severely the work of the first 
explorer who “bursts into a silent sea.” Other writers on 
psychical phenomena have sometimes not even seen the need 
of a scale involving higher and lower. This distinction is in 
fact essential. Our lower nervous centres have a life of their 
own, by which the necessary functions of the body are carried 
on, without any knowledge on our part. And through our 
lives, as we form habits, and learn to do unconsciously what 
we at first did by conscious effort, we are, so to speak, organis- 
ing the unconscious, handing over to it more and more of our 
ordinary working day activities. But for what we give up in 
this way we may or ought to make compensation by the 
opposite process: by bringing into consciousness more and 
more of that which is above us. 

The conscious personality of man is a thing which has 
gradually, through an unmeasured series of ages, been brought 
about by a slow organisation of the unconscious to serve the 
ethical needs of the race. As we look down the biological 
scale we see a dawning consciousness, the nature of which we 
cannot fully realise, in the animal world. Among all human 
beings found in travel or read of in history it is fully formed ; 
so that its growth can be but a matter of conjecture and in- 
ference. Perhaps some of the most interesting studies in 
regard to it may be made in the case of such creatures as the 
ant and the bee, which have developed intelligence and purpose, 
by means of their peculiar social organisations, to an extent 
far beyond what might seem to belong to their size and 
structure. But man himself, when in an unconscious or semi- 
conscious condition, or in a state of infancy, can give us much 
information as to the rise and the nature of consciousness. 

Unless we grasp and hold fast the notion that there is a 
higher and a lower in the unconscious life, that it has a scale 
which is at bottom ethical, psychical phenomena will remain 
for us a confused tangle, or may be the means of leading us to 
moral ruin. The great defect and danger of spiritism is its 
want of an ethical standard, its way of confusing the higher 
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and the lower in its revelation of the unconscious. I am con- 
vinced that as a rule the higher and more worthy of the inspir- 
ations which pass into the world pass not through the gate of 
the human faculties which have become unconscious as man 
has become more civilised, but at the other end of the scale, 
through the gate of human character and personality which is 
in touch with something not lower but higher than itself. It 
is not that which civilised man has in common with the savage 
that can serve as a connecting link between man and God, 
but rather the highest parts of human nature. 

Even writers like Mr Myers, and (in a less degree) Professor 
William James, seem to me not sufficiently to distinguish 
between what is sub-conscious and what is super-conscious in 
men. It is true that from the merely psychological side it is 
not easy to distinguish these. But they can be distinguished 
by other tests, notably that of fruits. And they must be kept 
apart. It is not easy to distinguish logically between a good 
picture and a bad, but the difference is really enormous. It 
is not easy to make distinction between the love between 
men and women which is merely instinctive and that which 
is the basis of all the higher manliness and womanliness ; but 
the distance between them is like the distance between heaven 
and hell. 

By far the greater part of the phenomena on which the 
spiritualists pride themselves is in relation to that which is 
not above but below the level of conscious life. Some of the 
lower forms of animal life, insects especially, have powers 
which seem to us mysterious; their senses are open to im- 
pressions which we cannot discern. The way, for example, in 
which the male and female of rare butterflies contrive to find 
one another out over great distances shows a power, possibly of 
scent, of which we can scarcely form a notion. The senses on 
which wild animals depend for their living are sharpened to an 
almost supernatural acuteness. The savage will find his way 
through a forest by minute indications which he can scarcely 
explain to a civilised man. And the sensitively organised 
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among savages, who become magicians or medicine-men, do 
not merely live upon the ignorance and credulity of the tribe, 
but appear to possess second sight and other means of informa- 
tion besides those of ordinary sense. Among ourselves second 
sight and magic still linger in the more backward parts of the 
country. ‘The possession of these faculties belongs not to the 
best and most ethical of the race, but to the most primitive 
elements among the people. 

It is doubtless out of more vague and general faculties 
that the senses of the civilised man have been gradually formed 
in the long course of ages by the stress of a life becoming ever 
more conscious and personal. Man has given up some of the 
possibilities which once lay before him, in order to reach a 
higher level upon the whole. The preter-usual faculties of the 
sensitives are in fact a survival from a past level of being, 
or a reversion to it. In America they are probably one of 
nature’s reactions from a too ordinary and prosaic level of life, 
a life without the passion, the poetry, the imagination, which 
are refined and spiritualised forms of the abnormal faculties 
of the savage. 

Thus I certainly cannot agree with Mr Myers when he 
speaks of trance and ecstasy as the highest form of communion 
between man and the unconscious. While we must allow that 
occasionally spiritual truth and lofty impulse have come to man 
by way of trance, yet ecstasy is a phenomenon infinitely more 
familiar to the medicine-man of the savage, and to the ministers 
of the lower religions, than to man in his higher forms. It is 
a rank shoot, such as are the suckers which spring from the 
roots of rose trees when the vitality of the tree does not flow 
properly into its branches. Such shoots need cutting and 
grafting before they can produce fair flowers. So races of 
men when oppressed by a too materialist and humdrum 
civilisation have a tendency to hark back to the ways of more 
keenly alive, though less cultivated, ancestors. 

It is no doubt true that some of the highest teaching and 
of the noblest deeds of the past have been the outcome of 
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trance and ecstasy. St Paul was caught up into the third 
heaven, and heard words unspeakable. Socrates would stand 
rooted to the ground, and insensible to all that was going 
on about him, and the divine voice by which he guided his 
conduct would at such times be heard by him. Joan of Arc 
implicitly followed the guidance of voices which she heard in 
her trances. So the saints of the earlier, and the religious 
leaders of the later, Church have frequently been in the habit 
of falling into states of trance, and have in those states received 
great messages for mankind. 

But these divine communications have been few in com- 
parison. And they have constantly become rarer as man has 
grown more rational and more fully conscious. The progress 
of civilisation may have deprived us of some things we are 
unwilling to lose, as it has given us much for which we may 
be thankful. In our day it is quite certain that no man of 
sound judgment would value a statement uttered by a sensitive 
in a state of trance more than the well-weighed words of a 
wise and good man. 

In his treatment of the exceptional phenomenon which 
we call genius, Mr Myers does not take the best line. He 
speaks of it as a sudden uprush of the sub-conscious in a man. 
This is a better view than that of writers like Lombroso, who 
classify together genius and madness. Yet it is defective. 
An uprush of the sub-conscious in a man might be an in- 
tensification in him of what is most like the animals, and might 
drag him to a far lower level than that of the conscious self. 
But often in the flashes of genius it is not the sub-conscious 
which prevails, but the super-conscious. Something of heaven 
is drawn down to earth. The man of genius is the man who 
sees farther than others into the nature and causes of things ; 
but he does so usually not by a sudden vision, but by long 
pondering. A better view of genius, as indeed Mr Myers 
allows in another place,’ is that it is an intensifying, by an 
accession of spiritual force, of the highest powers of a man 


1 Human Personality, i. 78. 
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the most clearly marked points of his personality. We must 
recognise the fact that in almost all inspiration there is a 
joint-working of man and not-man; that a man can in a 
measure prepare himself for inspiration, as an iron rod can 
be arranged to attract the lightning. Every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above, and the gifts are not usually 
bestowed apart from the receptivity of those to whom they are 
given. There is an unexplained element. Sometimes God 
chooses the weak things of the world to confound things that 
are strong, and makes foolishness triumphant over wisdom. 
We may recognise here the working of a deeper law; but we 
must not commit the fatal mistake of supposing that God 
rules not by law but by caprice. 

The highest thing we find in the world is a noble human 
personality. And it is one of the great practical paradoxes 
of life that the human personality which is most constantly 
in quiet and patient communion with the divine does not 
thereby become poor and colourless, does not sink into a mere 
vehicle of an external power, but develops more remarkably 
on its own lines, gradually growing nearer to the height of 
that side of divine power and wisdom with which it has 
affinity. In the mesmeric or spiritualist trance, on the other 
hand, the sensitive loses the conscious life to become the 
medium by which certain unexplained intelligences operate. 
And the more often this takes place the more completely 
does the sensitive lose in power of will and character, becoming 
possessed, the prey of other forces. 

The contrast is like that between the Buddhist nirvana 
and the Christian heaven. If conscious human life be in- 
trinsically bad, then the gradual restriction and destruction 
of it is a gain: it is good to check all personal desire, to 
merge in calm every wave of the soul. But this is no 
Christian or European teaching. The line “Our wills are 
ours, to make them Thine” expresses the higher doctrine 
admirably. Our wills are ours, and they must remain ours ; 
but for all that they may be made consonant with the will of 
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God, turning towards it as the sunflower turns to the sun, 
without thereby ceasing to be a flower of earth. 


IIT. 


It is with a feeling of relief that 1 turn from the 
phenomena of spiritism to those of will and personality, from 
the sub-conscious faculties of man to those which are con- 
scious, from the passivity of the medium to the activities of 
human character. 

It may fairly be said that the essentially active nature of 
man, the place of will in the constitution of the world, is a 
truth which has gradually been growing upon humanity 
during all the ages of its thought. Little was made of the 
will in the philosophy of Greece, though it was better 
appreciated by Aristotle than by Plato, and better by the 
Stoics and the neo-Platonists than by Aristotle. Modern 
philosophy has made far more of the will than ancient ; and 
in modern philosophy we may see a gradual appreciation of 
its primacy growing from Locke to Kant, from Kant to 
Schopenhauer, from Schopenhauer to William James. 

The greatest of the discoveries which have resulted in 
modern days from the better application of method in 
psychological study is the recognition of the primacy in 
man of will, as compared with the powers of perceiving and 
judging. We recognise in man, in the first place, a force 
working from within outwards. It is of his very essence to 
strive, to try to impose his own forms upon the outer world. 
He is not a passive but an active being; and thought, in 
all its elaboration, must be regarded as a product, and not 
the primary product, of living. 

And when we consider this active centre of force, we 
shall find it no mere mechanism for the weaving of sensa- 
tions into experience, and for arranging facts in logical order, 
but a living creature whose origin goes back to the very 
beginnings of humanity, and whose evolution is the history 
of the race. It is the crown of creation, the leaven which the 
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Maker of the world added to the scheme of things visible, in 
order that by degrees it should leaven the whole, and transform 
it into a temple of the Divine Spirit. 

We have long passed the time when it could be supposed 
that belief was a matter only of reasoning and consistency. 
Belief is the expression of a spirit, conditioned indeed by the 
data of experience and the laws of the human mind: but yet 
a thing fashioned from within, and not imported from without. 
What a man really believes, that he is; and by that he regu- 
lates his conduct, throwing all his experience into the mould of 
an inner life, and arranging it on the lines of character. 

I do not mean that all belief is a merely individual matter, 
or that every man has to form it from the elements for him- 
self. Every man is more than a mere individual; he is one 
of a family, a nation, a church. But we touch ground, so to 
speak, when we realise that in the last result the forces of 
which the human universe is made up are the wills of human 
beings and the Divine Will which stands over against them 
and yet works within them. And of any universe which is 
not human we can in the present state of our faculties know 
nothing. We only know nature as mirrored in the human 
consciousness; we only know the will of God as our wills 
find it out. 

If this be the tendency and the result of modern psy- 
chology, of man’s study of himself, it will at once appear how 
much the course of thought has done to bring us nearer to 
the point of view which was taken up by the Founder of 
Christianity. When He spoke the world of philosophy was 
filled with the notion that the intellectual faculties of man 
were sufficient not only to enable him to discern what was 
right but to induce him to do it. To follow reason was 
regarded as the sum of virtue, and man’s passions and emotions 
were considered to be mere sources of delusion and error. 
Intellect was treated as the Godlike element in human nature ; 
emotion and volition were placed at a lower level. His teach- 
ing that goodness lay in conformity with the will of God, that 
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even for the knowledge of spiritual things obedience was a 
surer guide than reasoning, that the test of doctrine lay in 
the fruit which it brought forth in the life, that man must be 
cleansed from the heart outwards rather than from the intelli- 
gence inwards—all this teaching was quite contrary to the 
doctrine of the Platonic schools, and might well appear to the 
Greeks as mere foolishness. And so deeply rooted was the 
opposite view of life that very soon the intellectual teachings 
of Platonism became grafted upon the root of Christianity. 
Even the author of the Fourth Gospel, one of the greatest of 
theologians of all time, imported into Christianity the Greek 
doctrine of the Logos, though he was in spirit too near to 
his Master to adopt a really Greek view. 

Man must learn by degrees, and the race only reaches 
the truth after following misleading paths until it reaches a 
blind wall. It was impossible for the educated world of 
Hellenism to change in a moment its point of view. But 
we may fairly say that the teaching of Christ has been by 
degrees taking a stronger and stronger hold of thought. 
And we may fairly say that not until the newer psychology 
made its way, and the primacy of the active over the reasoning 
faculties of man was established, could the Christian view 
appear as really the most philosophic, as most in accord with 
the facts of human nature and the ways of God as revealed 
in the working of the world. 

Not until the relativity of all knowledge had been clearly 
established could it be seen how right was the teaching of the 
Founder as to the priority of man over the visible world of sense. 
And not until the will of man had been shown to be the centre 
and pivot of human life could the teaching of Jesus as to the 
Divine Will be thoroughly appreciated, since the human will is 
the main channel by which the Divine Will can be approached. 


1V. 


It is necessary, however difficult it may be, seriously to 
attempt this distinction of higher and lower, to regard religion 
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as an evolution from the lower to the higher, to consider the 
will of God as a gradual revelation to the world. Of this 
revelation there are three kinds: (1) that in which religion is 
mainly concerned with the sub-conscious ; (2) that in which 
religion is fully conscious ; (3) that in which religion is directed 
towards the super-conscious. In all historic religions these 
three elements are blended, mixed in various proportions. 
It is the proportion in which they are mixed which fixes their 
place in the hierarchy. 

(1) The Pagan religions of the ancient world, and the 
modern religions which are on a level with them, seem to live 
with faces turned backward, towards the origin of man. In 
them there survive many of the instincts which lie at the roots 
of our animal life. When they emphasise the relation of man 
to the deities, they think of these deities as representing the 
great facts and processes of nature, in close connection with 
which man has grown up—the sun as the source of light and 
heat, the rain which is the cause of fertility to the soil, the 
rising of the sap in the trees, and the influences of the seasons 
of the year and the successions of the moons on the instinct of 
self-propagation. The religions of Babylon and of Egypt, 
the lower strata of the religions of Greece, were of this 
character. Man realised that he shared the overflowing life of 
nature, and wanted to recognise in joy and in gratitude his 
kinship with things around him. It is evident that when men 
are at this stage, such conditions as those of dreaming, trance, 
and ecstasy are religious, since they give predominance to the 
sub-conscious faculties, to the life which carries on the 
necessary natural functions of man, as apart from the life of 
the intelligence. And we may readily hence understand that 
an intensification of the sub-conscious life would commonly be 
accompanied, especially among the abnormally sensitive in 
nerve, by a non-moral exaltation, often leading to gross 
debauch and sensual excesses of an extravagant kind. Indeed, 
such aberrations from the standard of the ethical life have 
marked most popular revivals of religion, from the days when 
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the Roman Senate put down with a stern hand the inroads 
of Oriental mysticism in southern Italy, to our own times, 
when some of the new religious societies of America have 
flung aside the precepts of the Decalogue. 

Naturalist religion tends inevitably to decay as man 
becomes civilised. In the ancient world it survived longest 
in out-of-the-way places, among the hills of Phrygia or in 
the recesses of Syria. Thought and human intercourse weaken 
it. But it leaves behind it a progeny who carry on its 
ideas at a somewhat different level; it is continued in the 
lower mysticism and in poetry. The profound tendencies, 
rooted in the heart by unnumbered ages of feeling, cannot 
easily be extinguished. Nor is it desirable that they should. 
Happiness and enthusiasm, which in man depend in so great 
a degree on the instinctive feelings, must find an adequate 
expression; and without some such expression the life grows 
sad and stagnant. In actual living the sub-conscious faculties 
of man find their chief employment. In a more articulate 
way they find a vent and an expression in art, which is nearly 
always at bottom the ghost of dead religion, or at all events 
the outgrowth of suppressed religion. And not only art 
properly so called—painting, music, and poetry,—but also such 
mixed customs as dancing and personal adornment go back to 
a religious origin, and preserve for us some fragments of the 
enthusiasm of the sub-conscious. 

(2) Of the religions which belong almost wholly to the 
conscious nature perhaps the best examples are the monotheism 
of some of the later philosophical schools of Greece, especially 
the Stoics, and the Confucianism of China and Japan. Here 
we have systems of belief and of conduct based upon reason, 
belonging primarily to the brain, and thence influencing the 
life. These religions find form in ethical maxims rather than 
in doctrine ; they do not give birth to any elaborate ritual ; they 
are even hostile to art. They seem to those who look on them 
dry and cold, wanting in adaptation to human nature, and cut 
off from all the springs of enthusiasm. Yet it would be a 
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mistake to suppose that they are without force in the world. 
They belong, it is true, to the intellectual, to the few rather 
than to the many. But in a healthy and normal state of 
society the intellectual few lead the many; and though the 
influence of intellect on life cannot be compared with the 
influence of love, sympathy, or enthusiasm, yet it is a steady 
and a uniform force. No one has more clearly shown than has 
Auguste Comte that, in spite of the weakness of human intellect 
in comparison with the active powers of man, it yet has a 
directing ability. The rudder does not propel the ship, but in 
the long-run it decides into which harbour the ship shall come, 
in spite of the most violent gales. In any organised and 
civilised society, if there be a clashing between the conscious 
and the sub-conscious forms of religion, the former will come 
to the top, and the latter find refuge among the ruder circles. 

(8) But fortunately these are not the only factors. The 
religion of super-consciousness acts even in the most super- 
stitious forms of nature-cult. And it tinges even the greyest 
phases of Stoicism or Confucianism. In some Greek writers like 
Epictetus it appears as an inspiring power, and throws a glow 
over the hard resolves of the moralist. But it is, of course, 
the religion of Israel which in the ancient world is its best 
embodiment. Juda is the classical land of divine inspiration, 
so that, in spite of the limitations and the unlovely character of 
the Jewish people, it has been able to claim the position of the 
people of God in a special sense. The religion of Israel made 
long and bitter war on the sub-conscious cults of Palestine. 
It never could make satisfactory terms with Greek philosophy. 
But it became, when all that was best in it was incorporated 
into Christianity, one of the great lights of the world for 
all time. , 

I fully agree, then, with the Bishop of Ossory in his vindi- 
cation of the superiority of the conscious over the sub-conscious 
inman. And I think the phrase which places the seat of the 
divine nature of Jesus Christ in the sub-consciousness unfor- 
tunate and misleading. But we may nevertheless hold that the 
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Founder of Christianity was as a man the vehicle of a great 
inrush of the super-conscious into the world of humanity. 
But if this inspiration would primarily act outside the field of 
consciousness, for the translation of such influences into the 
world of life and action, something else would be requisite, 
a perfect will which could interpret the Divine Will, and act 
ever in unison with it. The super-conscious and the conscious 
would thus be not opposed one to the other, but working 
together for the redemption of mankind. In the synoptic 
discourses we also find an abundant record of the working of 
the sub-conscious in the same life. The way in which the 
lilies of the field, the birds of the air, little children, are spoken 
of, shows a profound sympathy with the life of nature. But 
this sympathy never escapes the control of the will. It is 
ethical through and through. 

The whole history of Christianity is one long proof that 
the lower parts of man’s nature, as well as the higher, need to 
be allowed for in religion. In the existing Churches the sub- 
conscious, the conscious, and the super-conscious elements are 
all to be traced, and all must needs make terms with one 
another. With Matthew Arnold we may perhaps call them 
the barbaric, the Hellenic, and the Hebraic elements. But 
space and time do not allow any further exposition here of 
these matters, as to which there is a great deal more to be said. 


P. GARDNER. 
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THE CROSS: THE REPORT OF A 
MISGIVING. 


THe Rev. G. A. JOHNSTON ROSS, M.A., 


Presbyterian Church, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania (formerly Minister of 
St Columba’s Church, Cambridge, and now Professor-elect of Practical 
Theology in the Presbyterian College, Montreal). 


THE limitations of this paper are in part indicated by its title. 
I do not here attempt any statement, still less any solution, of 
the mystery of the Cross of Jesus Christ: I confine myself to 
submitting a report, from the point of view of one of the crowd 
of men professionally entrusted with the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, “the word of the Cross.” The submitting of the report 
is itself a tacit appeal for help in the solution of the problems 
it presents. 

I have to report, then, as one whose business it is to 
examine and to endeavour to minister to current religious 
experience, that much of the religion of this generation is 
lacking in vivid apprehension of certain values formerly recog- 
nised in the Cross of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; that 
in this matter there is very deep cleavage between representative 
Christian experiences of this hour and representative Christian 
experience of, say, thirty years ago; and that the absence of 
this note (in the contemporary religion) of appreciation of the 
Cross is to many old people the source of puzzlement, mis- 
giving, and fear. 

About the facts there will, I imagine, be little dispute. 
Were not this phenomenon to which I have alluded fairly 


widespread, we should not probably have received such books 
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as Dr Denney’s The Atonement and the Modern Mind, and 
Dr P. T. Forsyth’s numerous articles on the authoritative 
position of the historic act of grace in the Cross, or his book 
on The Person and Place of Christ. And, to come back to 
humbler people, were there not widespread this deficiency (for 
so it appears to older people) in the religious experience of the 
hour, we should not have had over so wide an area of the 
Church, not running along denominational or temperamental 
lines, but athwart them, tremors of sensitive criticism of men 
and movements on the ground that they are not, as the saying 
is, sound on the Atonement.” I believe it is foolishness to 
shut one’s ears to this criticism or to pooh-pooh it as the plaint 
of illiterate obscurantism. It is the protest and misgiving of 
a type of religious life which, after all, does represent the 
imperial vein of Christian experience from the Apostolic period 
downwards, because of the absence of that which was vital and 
central to that experience in the attitude of the men and 
women who are to be the transmitters of the faith to the next 
generation. ‘Thirty years ago, the ordinary intelligent Christian 
man based his personal religion on what Christ had done for 
him, conspicuously in His atoning death. This was the ground 
of his acceptance with and standing before God, the source of 
his freedom and joy in religion and in life and in the prospect 
of death, the reason for a perpetual attitude of gratefulness, a 
sense of infinite debt and of the infinitude of duty; and, above 
all perhaps, the cause of a sense of enshelterment ' and protec- 


1 The following incident may illustrate what I mean by “enshelterment.” 
Some twenty odd years ago I was appointed for a time student-missionary in a 
Highland town. It was part of my business to visit in the worst slums in the 
town. One day I entered a tiny room where beside a fireplace an old woman 
sat smoking a tobacco-pipe. Her surroundings betrayed her extreme poverty ; 
in one corner of the room I remember there were some live ducks caged in a 
crate. Entering into conversation with her, I found this old woman possessed 
of a rich spiritual experience, and as I gained her confidence she grew com- 
municative as to some of its forms, Speaking in a mixture of Gaelic and 
English, she told me the following story: “ When I was a young girl I passed 
through a time of great anxiety about my soul. I was so strained that I passed 
into the trance state. While in the trance I saw myself lying at the border of 
a harvest field. Around me the wheat was cut; in the distance twelve reapers 
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tion, the ground of an inexpugnable and imperturbable peace. 
To-day, if such experiences exist, they are somehow relegated 
to the field of the subconscious, or they are prolegomena 
assumed without a moment’s emphasis like the axioms of 
Euclid, they lie below the articulation-level in personal religion 
and they do not rise above it because they are not needed in 
relating the personal life to the exigencies of the time. The 
background of the religious life of thirty years ago (as it had 
been the background of the religious life of many generations) 
was the colossal struggle of the Son of God with the powers of 
Death and Hell. What is the background of the commonest 
type of religious experience to-day? “To be a disciple of 
Christ,” says Dr Lyman Abbott, “is to learn from Him the 
laws of life. To be a believer in Christ is to believe in Him as 
the inspirer of life ; to be a follower of Christ is to join with 
Him in fulfilling His mission as He Himself defined it. And 
how did He define it? By Histeaching. And these teachings 
may all be summed up in the one word—Helpfulness.” 

This, then, is the quintessence of the Christianity of the 
hour — helpfulness. In the dim background of a history 
semi-legendary, semi-mythological lies the Titanic struggle 
of the Son of God with Sin and Death in the agonies of 
Calvary,—flung back there as we flung back the legends of 
Arthur and Beowulf and Siegfried, while the Christianity of 
the hour is, as Sir Oliver Lodge said of cultured men, “ not 
bothering about its sins,” but is reducing itself to the spurious 
simplicity of “ Helpfulness.” 


were still at work, and behind them One taller than they all, whose hair fell 
upon his shoulders like a shower of silver, and who was dressed in a white robe 
that fell to his feet and rolled there like the lapping of a sea wave. As soon 
as I saw him I knew that he was the Saviour, whom my soul yearned for; and 
my soul, in the form of a little naked child, fled from me and sped across the 
stubble with the whirr of a partridge and came to his feet. He turned and 
looked down, and said: ‘What! thou here, and thou such a little one and so 
cold! I'll cover thee’: and with that he took the folds of his robe and flung 
them around the shivering child. I woke from my trance. I have known a 
good deal of life’s sharp distress since then, but I have always known this, that 
He covers me with the robe of his righteousness.” 
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It is not wonderful that this new account of the Faith 
should arouse misgivings in the minds and hearts of older 
and slow-going people. The best and most patient of these 
are not afraid of, and are not slow to welcome, changes in 
emphasis in the popular apprehension of spiritual truths. 
They recognise that we are led from truth to truth by the 
Lord, the Spirit; and that that Spirit, like an economical 
lamplighter, turns down the lights just passed, reserving the 
full incandescence for the lights under which the Church is 
passing. And the older generation is far from charging the 
present with treason to the spirit of the Cross. They recognise 
that, as Lord Morley has said, “there never was a time, there 
never was an age when, from the highest to the lowest, 
there was more common human-heartedness, more earnest 
desire to alleviate the lot of those who have to perform the 
hard services of the world and face its gusty insecurities ; and 
never a time when people were more willing to make personal 
sacrifices. I know,” he goes on, “I know people who hate their 
own luxury; and if anybody, any statesman, would tell them 
how, by stripping themselves of this or that luxury, they would 
lighten the lot of those whose lot is hard, they would do it.” 
The subject of the humanitarian passion will come up later 
in our study, but meanwhile let me emphasise the point: 
that the older generation frankly recognises this restlessness 
of the social conscience, thankfully notes the increasing tendency 
to honour lives that incarnate the spirit of the Cross, sees 
God’s hand in the general revisions of standards of value so 
that the greatest thing in the world is fast coming to be 
recognised to be “love in sacrifice.” Further, the older 
generation is not without hope that when the restlessness of 
the public Christian conscience is cleansed of that element 
in it which is merely a sense of other people’s sins, and men 
over a wide area come to recognise that sacrificial love is the 
greatest thing in the world, there will then be a return to 
the Cross as history’s greatest expression of that Sacrificial 
Love. But all this does not touch the core of the misgiving. 
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For meanwhile the fact remains that that which was the 
vital centre of Apostolic Christianity, the undeserved grace of 
God shown in the atoning Death and the mediation of the 
Eternal Son, is not the vital centre of much of the active 
religion of the day; that indeed the whole redemption idea is 
out of vogue, or accepted only in some altered sense; that 
the precipitate of much of the current Christian thinking is 
declaratory rather than redemptive, if I may put it thus; and 
they fear this because a gospel which is declaratory only will 
not last; men will tire of it. For “men see already with 
exasperating clearness what their duty is”; the trouble is that 
they need complete adjustment to the sources of power for the 
performance of duty. 

If the defect were merely in theological statement, I am 
not sure that precisely the kind of people would be affected by 
this misgiving whom one sees affected by it. But the defect 
is felt to be more than theological: it is felt as a want of 
thoroughness in personal orientation and adjustment. The 
older generation began at the point of a grave concern as to 
personal status before a holy God: it wrestled with the 
awful facts of guilt and of the ineradicable consequences of 
sin: it wrought its way into some apprehension (sufficient for 
the purposes of an infinite relief and of grateful trust) of the 
almost incredible mystery of the bearing by the living God, in 
the person of His Son, of the whole problem of sin, its punish- 
ment and consequences. Out from this crisis of fear, of appal, 
of appeal for mercy, of wonder at the greatness of God’s 
grace, of new trust and new love, out from this it stepped into 
the new life in Christ, of joy in His fellowship and that of His 
people and of delight in His service. But the younger 
generation appears to know little of “law-work,” of the 
apprehension of the reality of guilt, of any really searching 
crisis of self-adjustment, of the lifting of self off the platform 
of self-trust on to the platform of abased dependence on a holy 
God, holiest of all in amazing, bleeding self-sacrifice. Hence 
to the older generation the foundation of the religion of this 
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hour seems insufficiently strong ; men who are unsaved are, they 
would say, going into the work of saving others ; young people 
of clean high purpose are following an ideal Christ, but feel no 
need of His being set forth in His blood a propitiation for sin. 
And it is worthy of remark that the change is to be seen 
within evangelicalism itself. I began my ministry almost 
twenty years ago. I had come personally into a joyous 
religious life through the gate of such a crisis as I have 
described: and my personal religion was then, and it is now, 
founded on the Cross. But, as a young minister, I felt the 
difficulty of preaching the Cross: the impression of it was 
elusive, and I feared its vulgarisation; what was to me real 
and vital at the time was the companionship of Jesus: and I 
preached that as best I could. I remember that at that time 
I had the honour of preaching for a minister of the older 
generation, one of the most eminent of our Scottish clergy. 
When I called on him, I found him preparing an address for 
the General Assembly of the Church of which he was the pre- 
siding officer. He said to me, “ I am writing about the changes 
in the evangelical outlook. We older evangelicals knew what 
Christ did for us on Calvary: but what precisely does this 
beautiful Apollo whom your younger men adore do for you ?” 
The sting in the question lurked in the word Apollo. From 
that day to this I have never lost a misgiving lest there should 
be an infusion of paganism in the Jesus-cultus which neglects 
the Cross; lest it should be a beautiful but pseudo-Christian 
devotion which, like the Mary-cultus, has certain unmistakably 
beautiful effects in the realm of self-discipline and yet lacks 
the characteristically Christian element of conducting the 
abashed and contrite soul into the sin-scorching presence of the 
Supreme. Now in all this note what zs the concern of the 
older types of religious experience. It looks with misgiving on 
the lightheartedness of the modern religious quest. In my 
childhood and adolescence religion had in it an element of awe 
and terror due not at all to the austerity of our parents or the 
supposed dreariness of our Sabbaths (by the way, what awful 
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nonsense much of this abuse of the old-fashioned Sabbath is !), 
but due to the severity of that struggle with self, that 
reluctance to yield to God, which one knew forewent the 
satisfactory religious state. And it was the consciousness of 
this background of a work of upheaval, the consciousness that 
our inmost souls were involved in the process by which we 
were born into the Kingdom, that made us shy and embar- 
rassed when religion was spoken of. It was essentially the 
embarrassment of fear of exposure. Now, to-day, religion is 
among young people of, say, the student class, largely a matter 
of gay and hilarious interest. The Bible, the Church, the 
Kingdom of God, the opportunity of reading current history 
in terms of the Christian idea and the Christian programme, 
these things preoccupy the glad mind of clean-living young 
people: but where is the gloom and abasement of the fifty-first 
Psalm? That there is room for a happy spirit even amongst 
those who are standing at the very threshold of the Church, 
and are postulants rather than apostles, is surely true: else 
were the little children unchurched, and a man unchurches 
these at the peril of the wrath of the Lamb of God. But still 
the characteristic work of the Christian peace as the elder folks 
knew it is not hilarity but comfort—not gaiety but blessedness ; 
not the boisterousness of unbroken self-confidence, but the 
gentle gladness of the healed and wondering soul. 

Does, then, the new religion go deep enough? say the 
elder people. ‘“ A shallow view of life rejects the Cross,” says 
Dora Greenwell, “just as a shallow theology rejects it, but it 
is in alliance with all our deepest experiences.” Is the obscuring 
of the Cross to be connected with what the Bishop of Oxford 
calls the “ multiplication of the eternal factor in our lives”? 
Substituting the Kingdom of God, the missionary idea with 
its varied interests, for the older interests of the Church and 
its doctrine and its service, have we but substituted one 
external for another, and are we leaving the roots of the weeds 
still in the soil ? 

What if the change involves or is a result of a fateful 
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change in the conception of God? The older emphasis was 
on God’s sovereignty; now it is (surely rightly) on God’s 
fatherhood. But is “ fatherhood” an idea which we and our 
children are equipped to handle without some regulative and 
balancing conception? Is fatherhood among ourselves an 
idea of stable moral content? One recalls a solemn warning 
attributed to Saint Peter in an early Christian writing: “ If,” 
he says, “‘ you are going to call on God as Father who, without 
respect of persons, judges according to every man’s work, pass 
the time of your sojourning here in awe, knowing that you 
were redeemed not with corruptible things as silver and gold 
from your empty manner of life handed down traditionally 
from your ancestors, but with precious blood as of a lamb, 
blameless and spotless, the blood of Christ, who, foreknown 
indeed before the foundation of the world, was manifested in 
these last times for you who by Him do believe in God.” Here 
distinctly the atoning sacrifice of Christ is commended to us 
as a regulator of our use of the idea of God’s fatherhood, and 
it is broadly hinted in the word “ by Him ye believe in God” 
that Christ thus conceived is the only safe gauge of our con- 
ception of God. Certainly nothing would be more ghastly 
than the thought that we may be in our time drawing perilously 
near the line that separates Christian from pagan conceptions 
of the Supreme, because we have lost hold of our governing 
and regulating guide. And can it be, the elder people ask, 
that without the atoning Cross men can continue to preserve 
the essentially Christian attitude to the world? The humani- 
tarian passion is confessedly strong to-day : but is that peculiar 
intercessory solicitude for man, the expression of the priest- 
hood of believing people, concerning itself with man’s spiritual 
welfare, with his readjustment to God, as alert and alive as is 
the interest in man’s comfort and the redress of his social 
wrongs? “Sin,” it is declared, “ is selfishness,” and one agrees 
that the converse is true that selfishness is sin. But is the 
definition of sin as selfishness quite characteristically Christian ? 
Do not the Christian Scriptures rather represent sin as 
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primarily that warp in human nature which makes us refuse 
God, or what is called in the New Testament wnbelief? Now, 
no man can help feeling grave concern and alarm if he begins 
to suspect that vital elements are being left out of much of 
this generation’s thought on such subjects as God and sin and 
the needs of men. For this vital element, whose absence is 
suspected, is the pride-destroying element: and it is no wonder 
if people are afraid of the future of a religion insufficiently 
ballasted by pride-destroying elements. For the whole history 
of religion makes clear that association with the things of God 
positively makes for human inflation and pride, except when 
central to this thought there has been such a pride-destroying 
conception as the Cross. 

Such, then, is the misgiving which I have to report. A 
change, under one aspect bringing much relief, under another 
much anxiety, has come over the popular religion. How has 
the change come about? It is the veriest commonplace to 
recall the fact that with the passing of the eschatological 
background of older conceptions of the Cross a change in 
viewpoint was inevitable. As it became known that men of 
education could no longer stand on the older ground of 
eschatological certitude, certain ideas of the extramundane 
issues of sin, themselves somewhat terrible to believe and 
therefore really held on very frail tenure, immediately began 
to recede from the front to the back of men’s minds. And 
with this passing out of the living thought of the time of the 
eschatological aspect of salvation, the social and the ethical 
came more into view. It has to be added, too, that there 
were grave faults of crudity and even of the violation of our 
moral reason in the way in which the Cross was often pre- 
sented. An ethical contrast was set up between the persons 
of the Godhead. That ethical contrast George MacDonald 
crisply expressed when he made a little girl in one of his 
novels say, “I love Jesus, but I hate God.” The unconscious 
ditheism here revolted men, revolted even those whose eyes 
were not fully open—many people’s eyes are not yet fully 
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open—to the extent of the departure of popular modern 
religious thought from monotheism. The notion, too, of the 
substitution of one person for another in the punishment of 
sin was seen to be palpably an unjust thing, and no amount 
of theological quibbling would make it anything but unjust. 
Dr George A. Gordon quotes a minister of the Church of 
Scotland as explaining certain moral anomalies in the alleged 
actions of God in this fashion: “ My friends, you must under- 
stand that the Almighty in His public and judicial capacity is 
obliged to do many things which in a personal and private 
capacity He would be ashamed to do.” It is safe to say that 
reasoning of that nature is now for ever unacceptable to think- 
ing people. To revolt, then, from such antitheses as these, as 
between the motives impelling respectively the Father and the 
Son in the manner of the treatment of mankind, or again as 
between the action of two attributes within the circle of the 
one divine Personality—to revolt from all this may no doubt 
in part be attributed this change of which we are speaking. 
But I cannot but feel that in addition to this revolt and allied 
revolts in the world of thought from the authority of obso- 
lescent conceptions much is due to the very significant change 
in our modern attitude to siz. I am not thinking of the 
breaking down of older theories of the origin of sin by the 
alarming light which both the evolutionary hypothesis and 
literary research have shed upon the story known as the Fall 
of man. That is primarily a theologian’s difficulty, and is 
probably to be described as well on its way to solution. I 
am thinking rather of the fact that neither for the man of 
science nor for the ordinary Christian believer is sin the grim 
reality that once it was. “Sin,” we are told, “has no place 
in the vocabulary of science.” It is a phenomenon which, 
like every other, appears in its inevitable place in the sequence 
of phenomena with which alone science deals: it is an aberra- 
tion to be rectified, the shadow of progress, a by-product 
whose existence may be unwelcome, but which will give way 
to a compensatory opposite. ‘ Therefore,” says Sir Oliver 
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Lodge, “men of culture are not bothering about their sins, 
still less about their punishment,” and one eminent English 
divine committed himself not long ago to the statement that 
God does not worry Himself about our peccadilloes. (The 
diminutive termination is significant.) It was inevitable that 
there should be understanding between the old and the new 
if views of this sort prevail. For, as Miss Julia Wedgwood 
reminds us in her book on The Moral Ideal, ‘No deeper 
cleft divides human spirits than that which separates the faith 
possible to men for whom evil is a mere negation, a mere 
shadow, a form of ignorance—from that which regards it as a 
real antagonist to every form of God.” 

But it is by no means only the man of science, the man 
of culture, whose attitude to sin has altered. The average 
person to-day who lives well within the influence of Christian 
thought is living a life sheltered from contact with the more 
awful aspects of sin—with the grosser, not necessarily the more 
sinful aspects. Just as for very many of us the hideous facts 
of disease are quickly covered up and hidden in our hospitals 
and asylums, so are the more hideous aspects of sin hidden 
away from us. Observe carefully the manner of our shelter. 
It is not that we do not know such things exist. We know 
some of their aspects better than our fathers did. But they 
come to most of us not by way of personal contact but by way 
of representation through the press. And the daily representa- 
tion of tragedies which in real life we rarely see, may be just 
as truly a disintegrant of the susceptibilities as tragedy in 
the theatre is said to be. The newspaper and the novel 
represent for some of us in this matter the worst and most 
deleterious elements of the effect of the theatre. For if the 
grosser sides of life are hidden from us, we may be left with 
a refined horror of them that is esthetic rather than moral, 
and we may meanwhile (and do) become unholily familiar 
with the more subtle, superficially clean, and really more 
damnable aspects of evil—sins of the disposition. The grosser 
aspects of sin have their value as storm signals, as every worker 
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among the poor knows. One cannot, I think, ignore the 
importance of the general rise of the standard of physical 
well-being and comfort in tracing changes in religious 
thought. 

But, apart from this comfort, positively the Christian of 
to-day is not often, if at all, committing what he thinks of as 
“sin.” The sin which we conceive of as deserving hell, as 
possibly calling for a great Divine Redemption, an Atone- 
ment which would be a miracle of vicarious love, the sin 
which we conceive of as calling forth the red wrath of a 
righteous God (sin like Nero’s or like the horrors of the first 
chapter of Romans)—all that is remote from our life. Chris- 
tianity to-day (making allowance for rare monsters who lead 
double lives) is for the most part professed by persons hedged 
round by a public opinion, a conception of what is right and 
proper, which simply excludes these horrors of iniquity: and 
in the sense of these deadly and awful transgressions, we do 
not sin: why, then, should we need the Cross? A certain 
sense of personal inadequacy to life is borne in upon us, and 
we are convincible that we do need Divine reinforcement ; 
but guilt, guilt of the kind that needs an atoning sacrifice, 
how should we feel that? 1 think anyone who knows the 
life of the ordinary members of the churches will understand 
what I am speaking of. You know that for many hereditary 
Christians certain types of sin are practically impossible, 
rendered uninteresting and unalluring by refinement, by an 
inhibition therefore which is more a matter of etiquette 
and taste than of conscience. But at the same time you know 
that the most appalling sins of the disposition—jealousy, 
malicious gossip, resentment at the precedence of another, 
irreverence, misconstruction of motives, parochialism, the itch 
for human recognition, reprehensible ignorance, pride,—that 
sins like these are rampant in our Church life and almost 
unchecked. It is inevitable, then, that with one half of sin 
uninteresting and really uncommitted, the other cherished and 
practised in the sublimest unconsciousness of its incompati- 
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bility with the Christian position—it is inevitable that in such 
conditions the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ should fall into 
the background, and men and women should play at patron- 
ising Christ’s teaching and admiring Him in the réle of 
sociologist. 

The situation, then, would seem to be the outcome of at 
least these two great factors: first, a revolt in the realm of 
ideas ; and second, a vast improvement in the realm of external 
conditions of life. Corresponding to this must, I think, be the 
conditions of a return to the Cross. First of all, it goes with- 
out saying, some reconstructive work in the field of theological 
thought must be done. We must have guarantees against any 
presentation of the means of salvation as being effected at the 
cost of injustice. We must be guaranteed, too, against any 
breach in our monotheism: we are, indeed, in dire need of 
new emphasis on monotheism. At a time when science has 
become monodynamic, it is the hour for theology to become 
more fearlessly monotheistic. How Christological thought 
will move in the next few years it is impossible, of course, to 
predict in detail, but I hope we may take it that we have 
passed the ridge of the wave of criticism which, in demanding 
an historical interpretation of Jesus as against a dogmatic, has 
assumed that the historical method would exclude the possi- 
bility of attaching the idea of Deity in any true sense to Him. 
There is no hope whatever of a return to the Cross until it is 
possible to say again fearlessly, ‘Jesus is God,” or at least, 
referring to the atonement for sin, “Jesus, ad hoc, is God.” 
For the whole value of the atonement is that the sufferer 
should be the living God. The deepest need of my guilty 
soul cannot be met unless my whole case rests finally on God. 
He, in the last analysis, is the alone object of Faith, the sole 
Being in whom a man in his extremity can trust. Unless 
Jesus be to all intents and purposes that Ultimate, I cannot 
rest my soul in Him. 

And further, we await the advent of the thinker who will 
harmonise for us the historical and the timeless in religion. 
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What I mean is this: On the one hand it is true that Chris- 
tianity is an historical religion, and that human progress is at 
once guaranteed and consecrated by its interpretation of 
history. But, on the other hand, there is truth which we must 
not miss in Pfleiderer’s warning, ‘We are to free ourselves 
from the bane of an historicism which seeks God only in the 
dead past.” The solution of the problem of religion which 
will finally commend itself to men must be such that its suffi- 
cient attestation can be found within the realm of conscience : 
indeed it must be an account of the phenomena of conscience. 
If it involves historical facts, these historical facts must be 
interpretable as projections on the plane of time of an essenti- 
ally timeless, a present state of things; for God is not only 
here, if anywhere: but all of Him that it is of worth to know 
must be here if anywhere. A God once more active than He 
is now would be like a light brilliant at its source but fading 
towards the end of the radii of its beams. God, and the saving 
health of God, is here and now, or nowhere. If this thought 
be applied to the Cross of Christ, that Cross appears as the 
projection upon time’s plane of the eternal state of things at 
the Divine Heart. That is equivalent to saying that it is true 
that when man sins God suffers: it means that a whole system 
of theology lies in the appeal, “ Grieve not the Holy Ghost.” 
It means that if the present grief of God over sin could be 
expressed in terms of human life, it must be, it has been, ex- 
pressed in the pouring out of bloody sweat, and of a pure soul 
unto death. Such a God would be, by His very love of man, 
under a “doom” while sin lasts. ‘“ Finite Intelligence,” says 
Dora Greenwell, “ cannot conceive a doom more terrible than 
that which would befall an Infinite Intelligence who was com- 
pelled by some inner moral necessity in his nature to behold 
all the evil that is in the world, to see it all at once, without 
veil and without blind.” Is it permissible to think thus of 
God condemned to this doom? Is it permissible to think of 
the line of the hymn, “In my place condemned He stood,” as 
the record of something that is at present true of God? It is 
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a conception of God which has in rare moments visited the 
poets and prophets of heathenesse: is a higher conceivable ? 
There are difficulties, I know, from the point of view of 
Christian theology. Patripassianism was once condemned as 
wholly heresy. ‘“ Patripassianism,” said the late Professor 
A. B. Bruce, “is only half a heresy.” Do we await the 
theologian who will make it wholly orthodox ? 

It is certainly a conception hard to compass—that every 
sin man sins stabs the heart of God with a pain that is not 
merely anguish, but atoning and saving anguish. But the 
difficulty of realising it is not decisive proof that it is not 
true. We cannot appreciate the tragedy of life as it is. 
“If we had a keen vision and feeling of all ordinary human 
life,” says George Eliot, “it would be like hearing the grass 
grow, or the squirrel’s heart beat, and we should die of the 
roar which lies on the other side of the silence.” Certainly 
I know no thought that is so calculated to break a man’s 
heart into healing penitence as the thought that God suffers, 
and suffers to blood, when man sins: and it would seem to 
afford an interpretative transcript of what goes on in our con- 
science. For when we sin and are ashamed, is it the sinning 
subject who is hurt and grieved? “I do not know,” said 
Martineau, “where man’s spirit ends and God’s begins.” 
What if that suffering of conscience within us, suffering which 
has stern hatred of sin at its heart, be the hither side of that 
in God which we try to express when we say, “the Lamb 
was slain from the foundation of the world”? 

Along lines not wholly different from these I believe 
thought must move ere there can be for reasoning men a 
rehabilitation of the doctrine of the Cross. 

But some other changes as well as those in the realm of 
theological thought must come. It is hard to suggest what 
they must be. But everyone who has studied or tried to 
preach the Cross knows that a vivid apprehension of its value 
lives only in a certain atmosphere of moral hopes and desires, 
in the atmosphere of a specific moral condition. That moral 
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condition is described in the New Testament as “ being saved,” 
an atmosphere which has two main constituent elements, those 
of consciousness of guilt and of fear of death. The impulse 
that cries out for atonement is that into which the man is 
wedged who sees his sin there, who feels that it has travelled 
up to God, who knows that that means the impossibility of 
cheap absolutions, who at once confesses and disowns the sin 
in that last paradox of the contrite conscience. Again, while 
death is airily defied, or its terror unrealised, the Cross may 
not be needed. If death be regarded on its physical side 
only, its terror may be overcome by methods not strictly 
religious: but there is literally no fear like the fear that men 
have of death to whom its moral meaning has been made plain. 
Now, just what will bring about this renewed conscious- 
ness of guilt—possibly an increased pressure on the social 
conscience operating with a keener sense of human solidarity 
—and just what will bring about the true understanding of 
death whose shadows Christianity has so markedly deepened 
—I cannot tell. I suspect that it will be through a fairly 
simultaneous crumbling or crashing into ruin of many in- 
stitutions, mainly ecclesiastical, that to-day are obviously 
moribund. We are nearing, I believe, a new Reformation, 
a time not wholly unlike that in which Augustine wrote his 
City of God, or that in which Luther saw so vividly the 
doctrine of the freedom of the Christian man. 

Meanwhile I believe the religion of the Cross is the religion 
of the future. The faith which magnifies the unmerited and 
sin-destroying grace of God is the only satisfying religion, 
because it is the only adequate interpretation of all the facts, 
is the only successful antagonist of pride, and the only religion 
that can form a permanent foundation for holy living and 
unpresumptuous hope. 


G. A. JOHNSTON ROSS. 




































THE MORAL SERVICE OF THE 
INTELLECT. 


LEWIS R. FARNELL, D.Luirv. 


PRoBABLY no science or branch of human knowledge so 
pressingly demands a searching reinvestigation and _restate- 
ment at the present time as the science of ethics. For no 
science has suffered more than this from the arrogant in- 
tellectualism of the a priori philosopher, ignorant of past 
humanity and only slightly acquainted with his contemporaries. 
The aboriginal treatise of the great pioneer Aristotle still shines 
out with a certain genial light among the narrower, more in- 
human constructions of Spinoza, Kant, and Bentham. If it 
is now possible that a master-treatise of ethics should be 
written on an inductive basis infinitely wider than that of 
Aristotle and with truer constructive principles than those of 
these modern philosophers, we owe it mainly to two recent 
speculative achievements, the progress in social psychology 
and in that vague department which we call anthropology, and 
by which is here intended the study of primitive institutions. 
In fact, this tentative essay has been mainly evoked by my 
recent reading of Mr M‘Dougall’s Introduction to Social 
Psychology and Professor Westermarck’s Origin and Develop- 
ment of Moral Ideas; as well as by the fact that both works 
accord to some extent with conclusions that I had myself 
arrived at from a study of ancient religions and primitive 
institutions. 


No justification is needed for the assertion that a trained 
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inquirer in social psychology can contribute much to the 
elucidation of ethical problems. But it may not be so readily 
allowed that the study of primitive customs and morals can 
help much to build up an ethical philosophy that shall be a 
true account of our modern complex morality. It may be 
urged that the moral psychology of the Fijian cannot be used 
to explain that of the present-day philanthropist, nor the social 
institutions of neolithic man those of modern England. And 
even if the earlier phenomena could be shown to be the source 
or origin of the later, yet, it may be said, the psychical facts in 
the course of ages are transmuted by a change analogous to 
the changes in chemistry, and the final result in no way 
resembles the aboriginal elements. In fact, a current sceptical 
dogma might be given this larger statement: “ Origin does not 
(in the moral or religious sphere) explain or invalidate present 
validity.” The dogma in its latter half is of course true in 
those cases where something is good and desirable on its own 
merits, whatever its origin may have been: it is not applicable 
in those cases where the present fact is justified by an appeal 
to an origin which is supposed to be good or noble or divine 
and which turns out on examination to be quite the reverse. 
But our concern is here with the first part of the aphorism, 
and we may maintain that wider and deeper study exposes its 
falsehood in respect of moral evolution. No doubt the horizon 
and content of modern morality have widened and deepened ; 
but the moral moods and impulses of the average man of 
modern culture will not appear to have changed beyond 
recognition of affinity with those of his remote ancestors. For 
in dealing with morality we are dealing with a sphere where 
the conservation of immemorial feeling is a governing factor. 
The knowledge of the moral past is a necessary condition of 
understanding the moral present; and is still more obviously 
necessary for the answer to our problem, the moral service 
rendered by the intellect in the past and present. 

In the ethical speculation of the past, from the time of 
Socrates to the generation of Mill, two main tendencies may 
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be discovered that explain the failure of most of it: the bias 
towards intellectualism and the bias towards individualism. 
Our contemporary literature is full of protest against that 
which is called “intellectualism,” and the protest may give 
voice to an important truth or may be a mark of mental and 
moral decay ; for it is eagerly caught up by those to whom all 
intellectual thought is fatiguing; and let us remember that 
those who discovered the moral truth about Dreyfus and 
saved France were termed “intellectuals.” In moral science 
we deem “ intellectualism ” a fault in the sense that the writer 
or thinker regards the intellect as the sole or predominant 
factor in the moral judgment or in the moral development of 
the individual and the race. How far we are right depends 
on the exactness of our psychological analysis and on our 
knowledge of the past. The fault seems at least a “noble 
infirmity,” to which only distinguished intellects in a dis- 
tinguished period appear liable. Men were liable to it in the 
fifth and fourth centuries of Greece and in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries of England. (A _ clear 
account of it would have to distinguish between “intel- 
lectualism ” and the championship of “ wisdom ” as the guide 
of life ; for the ““ Wisdom ” of Ecclesiasticus is much more than 
an intellectual mood, nor is the vi7 sapiens of the Stoics “an 
intellectualist” pure and simple.) But the second tendency 
in ethics, which we call “ individualism,” which would explain 
the moral phenomenon as arising from purely self-regarding 
impulses, the so-called Hedonistic theory for instance, is 
intellectually and morally the more vicious of the two: 
morally for obvious reasons, and intellectually because it 
ignores the root-meaning of the moral fact, which is a social 
fact and does not possibly exist for the isolated self; the very 
terms in which we express it—* ought,” ddeire, det, oportet, 
debet, devoir, sollen—imply a relation between persons in 
society ; or if our views of morality were purely religious, it 
would still rest on a social relation, the relation between 
man and God. 
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This social view of all morality may be confronted by two 
objections: first, it may be thought inapplicable to the 
phenomenon of the operation of the private conscience, “ the 
still small voice” that, rising within oneself, approves or 
disapproves of oneself, as it were in a solitude; secondly, it 
may not seem adequate to account for the highest moral 
natures who refuse to conform to the morality of the age, the 
men “ of whom the age was not worthy,” the men who might 
bear as their motto, “tenuisse animum contra sua saecula 
rectum,” and whose action appears in a sense anti-social. But 
the social theory easily meets these difficulties: “the still 
small voice” can be the psychic reflex of a social voice that 
through long ages has been loud and strong; and, as Wester- 
marck well says, “ almost inseparable from the moral judgments 
that we pass on our own conduct seems to be the image of an 
impartial outsider who acts as our judge,” the ideal spectator, 
whether divine or human. The second objection is even more 
transparent: the social theory of ethics does not mean that 
society at any particular time is right: the man who swims 
with the tide and the man who tries to stem it in order to 
turn the river into a better channel may both be moved 
equally by a social impulse. Therefore we ought to expunge 
the old term that we may still find in dry ethical handbooks, 
“ self-regarding virtues”; for a state or an act can only be or 
indicate a moral virtue so far as it implies a reference to 
our fellows: otherwise we may only call it an excellence, an 
accomplishment, or a charming gift. For instance, purity, 
cleanliness, bodily ascetic training are not moral virtues unless 
practised for some social end. The cant phrase, “ One owes a 
duty to oneself,” is as silly as the definition of suicide as “ self- 
murder.” If to develop one’s own powers is a duty, it is so 
because of its social value to others; from the self-regarding 
point of view it may be profitable, delightful, admirable, but 
cannot be moral. Which is to say that there is much else 
in life besides conduct, many other good things besides a 
* good will.” 
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To come, then, to the first theses of the more modern ethic, 
we may pose them thus: Morality from the earliest down to 
the latest period has been, is, and must remain a social pheno- 
menon, and the intellect cannot provide us with its ultimate 
basis. For morality demands in its last analysis a choice 
between certain ends, and this implies a certain ratio of value 
as between different ends. Now it is obvious that the intellect 
cannot provide us with an end, moral or other; it cannot make 
us want pleasure, want happiness, want life itself, if we do not 
happen to want them, nor purely by itself can it prevent us 
wanting them if we are inclined. The intellect cannot by its 
nature issue orders; it cannot say, “Thou shalt eat thy cake,” 
or “ Thou shalt not eat thy cake,” but only, “Thou canst not 
eat thy cake and have it”; and by such a simple intellectual 
formula it often does vast service to puzzled morality, but 
never the master-service of framing the hierarchy of ends. 
Our sentiment concerning ends is some form of emotional 
experience: nor can any intellectual calculation prove that 
one end is higher than another ; at least it can never clinch the 
matter without the accompaniment of soime mental motive 
force which is not intellect. 

Apart from our own psychological experience, an indica- 
tion that the origin of our moral consciousness lay in the 
region of the emotions is its extraordinary proneness to exag- 
geration ; the devotion to truth or purity or bravery can be 
fantastically exaggerated up to the point where it becomes 
deadly to the community: for it seems characteristic of an 
emotion to admit unlimited exaggeration, but not of an 
intellectual process. And this law of exaggeration has played 
a constructive part in the shaping of primitive society, as I 
shall indicate below. 

In what precise sense, then, according to this view, may 
we speak of a moral reason or a rational morality? If by 
moral reason or a vovs mpaxtikds We mean merely an exercise 
of the intellect upon moral questions, the term is harmless 
but no more necessary than similar specific terms, such as 
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biological reason, astronomical reason. If it includes more 
than the intellect, the term is confusing and vicious. We 
may also speak with propriety of a rational morality as implying 
a code of moral precepts prompting to actions that are carefully 
calculated by exercise of the intellect or reason to secure the 
ends that the society regards as paramount. Or the proposi- 
tion that morality is rational may mean no more than that it 
is eminently suited to the nature of a rational being: whether 
it is the peculiar property of rational beings is a question that 
depends on the answer to the other question—which I do not 
mean to raise—whether rudimentary moral action is not found 
among the lower animals. But the general recognition of the 
close affinity between morality and the intellectual part of our 
consciousness arises probably from a psychological fact: namely, 
that the mental faculties that both evoke are physiologically 
conterminous, both as we say belonging to the higher part of 
our nature. 

We have been considering ends mainly, and the faculties 
whereby they are determined. Another question arises con- 
cerning the specific moral judgments that we are habitually 
pronouncing. When I say, “ This is a lie,” or “ He is a liar,” 
is it an emotional impression or an intellectual perception 
that constitutes the inward significance of this? Professor 
Westermarck holds that it is always the emotion that 
determines the judgment—and this accords with his whole 
theory that “moral concepts are ultimately based on emotions 
either of approval or disapproval.” Fowler, on the other hand, 
maintained that in such moral propositions the intellectual 
process came first, whereby an act was labelled as a lie, and 
that then “the appropriate ethical emotion was at once ex- 
cited.” Mr M‘Dougall tries to mediate between these two 
opposite views.” He agrees with Westermarck that “moral 
judgments are ultimately based on the emotions,” but he 
would lay stress on the word “ultimately,” meaning that our 


1 T, Fowler, Progressive Morality. 
2 Op, cit., pp. 214-216, 
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remote ancestors had the emotion that shaped the moral 
concepts, and that they handed down to us the tradition of 
which we may repeat the formule without emotion, just as a 
child may mechanically apply a moral law that his father 
explains to him. In another passage’ he also maintains 
“even moral approval and disapproval may be unemotional 
intellectual judgments.” I cannot feel that Mr M‘Dougall 
brings forward anything that disturbs or weakens Professor 
Westermarck’s contention. If a moral judgment is alive, it 
is not the same thing as a judgment about morals. <A father 
explains to his child what a liar is, and then gives him the 
simple facts about the Dreyfus trial: finally he asks him 
how he would call the accusers of Dreyfus: the boy of average 
intellectual capacity answers, “I should call them liars”; 
but Dreyfus has no interest for him and excites no emotion, 
and he is only practising an intellectual exercise. But we 
should not call this a moral judgment, any more than if the 
boy, prompted by a handbook on painting, wrote or uttered 
the proposition that “Raphael was a great painter,” we 
should call this an esthetic judgment. It is otherwise if the 
same boy at school in a heat of indignation exclaims, “ Jones 
is a liar; let’s kick him”: a certain degree of intellect goes, of 
course, to the verbal expression of this sentiment; but it is 
tingling and alive by virtue solely of the moral emotion; and 
now it is a true moral judgment, one by which he tries to 
convey sympathetically the same emotion to the other 
members of the community. We are here no longer primarily 
in the intellectual sphere. 

It is important to formulate in exact terms the manifold 
service that the intellect does or can render to morality. 
The psychologic analysis. of the whole complex moral de- 
termination is difficult at certain points, because intellect, 
will, emotion, imagination are often so blent as somewhat 
to obscure our consciousness of each. But it is easy to discern 
this much, that it is the intellect that is chiefly concerned 
1 Op. cit., p. 145. 
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with the suggestion of means to the end that society happens 
to value. Further, it may convey to the moral sense the 
apprehension that certain means conflict with the realisation 
of other ends that are also valued. Also it traces out the 
results of doing and forbearing, and thus may reveal that 
while the motive impulse is for good the results may be such 
as the moral sense pronounces evil; and here it is that we 
feel the claim of the intellect to a leading place in the analysis 
of the moral will; for Kant’s absolute contentment with a 
“good will” seems a fool’s paradise, unless we include in the 
content of a good will the determination to be intellectually 
good, so as to forecast results ; since so much evil of the world 
is worked by “good men.” Again, in respect of means, there 
is a special fallacy to which the moral consciousness with its 
tendency to blind enthusiasm is liable, the fallacy of mistaking 
means for ends, of extending to the means the same sentiment 
of devotion that the end itself has evoked, so that the real end 
itself may be obscured or forgotten. Perhaps our own race 
is specially prone to this worship of means: Greek literature 
is a lovely and desirable thing, therefore a Greek grammar 
paper or a Greek accent is an unspeakably lovely and desirable 
thing. The intellect can here render one of its many signal 
services by reminding us that the means now valued as an 
end were valued originally only as means: and, through 
thinking, a true sense of proportion may be regained. 

It is possible that the intellect may sometimes be a force 
directly augmenting will-power in the pursuit of ends; if, for 
instance, we could regard as intellectual that strange mental 
faculty by which at times we most vividly realise or most 
intensely imagine the far-off end to which we are directing 
ourselves, or the moral results of certain actions which we 
may feel a call to do or to forbear doing. In my personal 
experience, a man rescued a child from a rough sea by jumping 
off a pierhead on a winter’s day, and thereby earned a Humane 
Society medal by what was undoubtedly a very brave act. 
But he afterwards confessed to his most intimate friend that 
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he only overcame a paroxysm of cowardice by realising with 
painful mental effort the remorse and self-contempt which 
would rob his remaining life of value if he failed to imperil 
it then. Such a mental process seems to resemble the cw7npia 
7s Sd6€ys, which is an important factor in the moral analysis 
of bravery that Plato attempts in the Republic. But what is 
the true psychological account of it? At certain moments 
the mind is able to present to itself an image so startlingly 
vivid of the end formerly selected by the moral will, that a 
new spurt of strength seems discharged for the pursuit of it; 
the image also might be a picture of our future self which, 
as we realise with glowing distinctness, must be the self that 
we shall pass into henceforth and for ever if we perform or 
forbear to perform a certain action. I should hesitate to call 
this power of moral presentation purely intellectual. Yet 
we find it in people of superior intellects rather than in the 
dull; on the campaign, for instance, rather in the officer 
than in the private. Through extreme fatigue all emotional 
sense of values, even of the value of life itself, may have 
perished; yet some brain-force may keep on presenting to 
the sinking consciousness the image or idea of that which is 
the goal of effort, and the will is stimulated to revive the 
bodily energy. A certain will, of course, belongs essentially 
to the continued exercise of the intellect itself; but in such 
situations as that just described an intellectual force seems to 
contribute to the sustenance of a moral will. 

Another psychic phenomenon may be here noted that is 
unfamiliar to the average experience. Prolonged and exces- 
sive intellectual activity along a certain line may occasionally 
induce a certain numbness or paralysis of the moral emotion 
that started it down that line. The usual examples are found 
in the esthetic or scientific spheres of work; many years of 
hard thought about poetry or painting or Greek philology 
may at last destroy in the thinker all emotional sense of the 
value of these things: we have heard from Matthew Arnold 
of “the pain of the grey-haired scholar,” and those of us who 
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have long known our Alma Mater have had sad experience 
of the intellectual deaths that middle-aged men occasionally 
die, who continue to live otherwise in health. One may 
imagine that the same thing happens at times in the purely 
moral sphere. If one studied laboriously and for many years 
some of the special factors that construct our moral fabric, 
say, the laws concerning purity or concerning homicide in the 
various communities of the world, the immediate sense-per- 
ceptions which gave to these laws their immediate emotional 
value may be blunted in the student, for these perceptions 
derive much of their vitality from wonder, mystery, and awe. 
It may be that the nervous energy used up by the intellect 
is drawn away from the sustenance of the emotion, and that 
therefore the momentum of the one is in inverse ratio to that 
of the other. Hence may arise the instinctive aversion of 
the average moral man from any intellectual inquisition con- 
cerning the primary emotions upon which his morality is based : 
he may fear that such intellectual exercise may lower his 
moral vitality. 

The facts of history have occasionally justified such fear. 
For intellectual expansion, while essential to all social progress, 
has been at times the cause of a society’s decay and death. 
The sudden break-up of the crust of custom through the 
impact of new ideas may bring a temporary anarchy and 
debility, and the society may perish before it has had time 
to adapt these ideas to a new morality; its other alternative 
is a slowly creeping paralysis, and most communities, like most 
individuals, prefer this to a sudden convulsion. But if the 
invasion of new intellectual thought does act as a dissolvent, 
the cataclysm is not so much the result of the intellectual 
discharge of energy as of some mysterious lack of social will- 
power to accommodate it to the necessary social ends. 

The full treatment of my present theme involves a vast 
historical inquiry into the moral past of mankind. I can only 
present cursorily a few inductions to which the facts appear 
to point. Two separate questions arise, one more psycho- 
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logical, the other more sociological. First, in the evolution of 
our moral systems, what proportion of the total complex action 
are we to assign to the pure intellect? Secondly, how far 
can we discern the intellect working in the past for secular 
utilitarian ends? In regard to the first, let us avoid the 
fallacy of imagining the long series of human social develop- 
ment as a series of rigidly separate “geologic” strata; of 
supposing, for instance, a primitive human stage when society 
was dominated solely by superstitious emotion, and intellectual 
activity had not yet begun. The most primitive human skull 
yet found contained as large a brain as ours, perhaps larger. 
An age when superstition was most rampant would yet call 
in the intellect to help it; we must suppose that the early 
social man, threatened by uncanny dangers arousing responsive 
tremors, horrors, and quiverings of emotion, did not simply 
run away and hide, but that an early intellectual inventiveness 
supplied him with an elaborate protective system. The intel- 
lect has long served superstitious, as it has served other, emotion : 
Aristotle was called to the aid of medieval theology. And in 
many a primitive purification-code we find proof of consider- 
able brain-power exerted to safeguard the individual and the 
state from the mystic danger, say, of bloodshed or the presence 
of a ghost. No doubt primitive ritual, from which so much 
of our law, morality, and even our religion may have arisen, 
may in its origin have been often inspired by a semi-articulate 
emotional motive force. Yet, once fixed and established with 
a long tradition, it could develop a logic of its own, a con- 
current intellectual thought, and by the help of this could 
more and more elaborate mechanism for directing the impulse 
of the original emotion. 

The second question, how far the traces that are discover- 
able of the early social history of man reveal secular utilitarian 
thought—that is, the intellectual calculation of means to secure 
some end of primary necessity, such as health and the con- 
servation of life, the internal and external stability of the 
community—can only be summarily and allusively treated 
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here. The readers of Dr Frazer's works, especially of his 
Psyche’s Task, will perhaps gather the impression that all our 
leading moral and legal institutions have had their origin not 
in the cool foresight of the higher intellects but in strange 
emotional superstitions now discarded. Yet in his most recent 
work on Totemism, where he puts forth a theory of the origin 
of exogamy and of the classificatory system of Australian 
marriage laws, he himself feels compelled to admit, and even 
eagerly maintains, that these laws manifest an astonishing 
degree of intellectual prevision on the part of some primitive 
Lycurgus anxious to secure a great social end, the avoidance 
of consanguineous sexual unions. 

Fresh from the reading of Dr Frazer’s concluding chapters, 
I do not see how we can evade his final conclusion that we 
have here a great primitive institution bearing testimony to 
the working of a high intellectual force, just as the mechanism 
of a watch attests the rationality of man. But even so we will 
not call it secular utilitarian intellect until we know that the 
end in the service of which it was working was secularly con- 
ceived. Could savages have been anxious to avoid incest for 
the sake of “eugenics,” because they had anticipated modern 
science in the discovery that the unions of relatives too closely 
consanguineous are liable to injure the offspring? Or was not 
the true motive force the mysterious superstitious terror 
inspired by such unions, a terror that we have inherited, and 
of which we cannot yet give the true psychological account, 
being usually averse to examine it at all? If this is so—and 
Dr Frazer inclines rather to this view—then after all he has 
only provided us with a signal example of the intellect render- 
ing most efficient service to an emotional impulse that cannot 
be called secular. 

However this may be, the careful inquirer into modern 
savage morality and law, reading such works as Post’s 
Africanisches Jurisprudenz, or Westermarck’s treatise men- 
tioned above, or many sociological papers in Man or the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, will occasionally be 
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struck with the apparent utilitarianism and practical sagacity 
of some law, some policy or moral custom, and will receive 
with suspicion the too absolute dogma that the savage is 
incapable of all utilitarian secular ethic. 

It is our hope and faith that the modern savage reveals 
to us something of our very remote past. For if he does 
not, it is hard to say who or what does: since, according to 
the historical purist, all history begins at 4000 B.c., that 
is—roughly speaking—yesterday. Within the range of this 
narrow and almost ephemeral period, only very rarely may 
we discern the dominance of utilitarian intellect shaping a 
social organisation. This might happen in the case of a 
people of strong will and mentally well equipped, beset with 
continual dangers that threatened their existence. Thus 
the old Spartan constitution seems shaped by the clear- 
headed calculation of means to secure a necessary secular end, 
self-preservation ; and if the story is true that the absent 
Spartan warriors, lamenting a dearth of males, recommended 
their women at home to form temporary and irregular unions 
with Helots and Perioikoi, we have here a remarkable 
example of utilitarian reasoning and a higher will-power 
triumphing over such primal and powerful emotional senti- 
ments as sexual jealousy and pride of caste. But on the whole 
the glimmer that we discern of early society in its making 
and upgrowth reveals the comparative impotence of secular 
utilitarian moral thought ; the social function of the intellect 
half paralysed by the predominance of raw emotion, by what 
I venture to call the law of exaggeration. Doubtless, in the 
weakness of early man’s intellect and moral will, the action of 
this law was socially necessary, in that by it alone could a 
certain uniformity of custom be imposed and conserved. Un- 
fortunately, it has often intensified a moral emotion, salutary 
in itself, up to a point where it may endanger the existence of 
the society. ‘Thus the sentiment of the sanctity of life has 
at times become a fanaticism making good life impossible. 
Moralised emotion concerning the sexual instinct has evolved 
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in some races a sentiment of purity that is anti-social, en- 
gendering a violent anti-sexual bias and the exaltation of 
celibacy and virginity. The primal emotions are probably 
more liable than others to this law of exaggeration. 

The social constructive power of superstitious emotion is 
most manifest in regard to the development of the law of 
murder, as I have tried to show elsewhere.’ It is in early 
Greece especially where we can trace the evolution of higher 
moral ideas concerning murder from an emotional sentiment 
of the impurity of all bloodshed. Strong as this became in 
the post-Homeric societies, it might have evoked unjust legis- 
lation, and in fact it did so occasionally ; but it was fortunately 
checked and modified by a growing intellectual perception 
that an act was not an external thing merely, but had its 
internal side, being coloured by psychic qualities, motives, and 
thoughts. The processes whereby certain higher races have 
risen above the narrow clan-morality up to the conception 
that the wrongful slaying even of an alien is murder and an 
offence against the society are still wrapped in mystery. Our 
perplexity increases as we find that a few modern savage 
societies have without our help developed a law and a moral 
sense concerning murder more advanced than any discoverable 
among the Homeric Greeks, the Hebrews before the Exile, 
the English before the Conquest, or the pagan Icelanders. 
Two causes, both of them emotional, may be suggested for 
this momentous advance: first, the sense of collective responsi- 
bility ; secondly, the growing sense of the impurity of all 
bloodshed, a sense which was often blended with the fear of 
the wrathful ghost. The first cause would work thus: as the 
whole clan is made responsible for the acts of any of its 
individuals, it may be involved in war by its individual member 
who kills an alien; hence it may strongly disapprove of that 
individual’s act, and may visit it with a social resentment 
which reacts gradually on the individual conscience. Yet this 
operative motive would be weak in very bellicose societies who 
1 Vide Evolution of Religion, chapter on “ Purity.” 
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genuinely enjoyed fighting, like the Norsemen of Iceland ; and 
at best it would not account for the thrill of horror which all 
murder comes to excite; for where there is a mystic thrill, 
there the cause generally lies deeper than in the motives of 
secular prudence. Ideas concerning the mystery of blood 
and life, the terrors of the ghost-world, supply the supra- 
normal emotion that we desiderate to account for the ethic 
phenomenon. 

In a certain degree, it implies some “secularisation” of 
sentiment when a society feels itself able to hang one of its 
own members or kinsmen for murder. It means that the 
sentiment of the holiness of life, as it extends further towards 
the circumference, is somewhat weakened at the centre ; since, 
when the feeling of the blood-tie is most strong in the early 
tribe, the tribesmen may not be able to kill their own most 
heinous sinners, but only to expel them. 

We cannot trace these processes of evolution in our own 
or any other Teutonic legal system, for Christianity entered 
into them all as a higher disturbing force. But it is not hard 
to trace here and there the print of primeval superstition ; 
for instance, our law and custom concerning suicides are 
inspired by the dread of the vampire; the theory of “self- 
murder” is a legal fiction, and our moral condemnation of the 
act based on “secular-utilitarian ” considerations is relatively 
an afterthought. 

In many other departments of the legal systems of civilisa- 
tion—in the laws concerning property, testaments, and forbidden 
degrees, for instance—we discover the action of sentiments that 
are charged with superstition, and yet have worked for social 
advantage in many ways. But we feel that cool secular 
thought working without emotional disturbance on the same 
subjects would have produced very different results. There- 
fore we cannot suppose that it has been working so long or 
with such power as the other force. When the marriage law 
proclaims to us, “ Thou shalt not marry thy grandmother,” we 
feel a responsive thrill of obedience, because an ancient and 
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weird emotion is at the back of it; when the new law of 
eugenics rules, “Thou shalt not marry an unhealthy woman,” 
we may coldly assent, and certainly feel no thrill, because this 
rule is the product of a modern, secular, comparatively in- 
tellectual thought. 

To conclude with a dogmatic judgment : civilised traditional 
morality is not the outcome of an intellectual utilitarianism, 
still less of divinely infallible instincts working towards the 
conservation and betterment of our race ; but rather the product 
of long generations of emotional men strongly wanting certain 
ends, but liable to violent exaggeration of sentiment that 
impeded the all-round play of ethical reason. 

Moral progress in the future of our race may depend on 
two conditions: that the intellect should work more power- 
fully in the moral sphere without weakening in us the moral 
appreciation of values; and again, that the best intellect of 
man should work “ socially,” and yet retain its freedom, with- 
out which it will not work at all. 

LEWIS R. FARNELL. 


Oxrorb. 
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JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


Proressor W. B. SMITH, 


Tulane University, New Orleans. 


Tuat there is a fascination in evil would seem to be illus- 
trated in the perennial interest that blooms around the name 
of Judas Iscariot. With the ancients it is the synonym 
of sin; with Dante “that soul up there that suffers heavier 
sentence” is the eponym of the lowest circlet of Cocytus, at 
the apex of the funnel of Hell, champed by the central jaws of 
Satan, at the absolute zero of the divine warmth of the world. 
Each new commentary, each new “ Life (?) of Jesus” has its 
fine-spun theory of the motives that actuated the great sinner, 
just as the ancients regaled themselves each with his own 
fancy concerning the sinner’s death. These fancies and theories 
seem one and all to have about equal worth; comparison 
would be odious among infinitesimals. Illustrious scholars, 
whom it is mercy not to name, have strained the powers of 
rhetoric in description and denunciation of the appalling 
iniquity of the treasurer of the ‘'welve Apostles, lashing them- 
selves into foam over the utterly passionless and indifferent 
words of the Synoptics. None of this sound and fury need 
detain the sober-minded critic a moment, but the questions 
remain perplexing and important: Who was Judas? What 
means (I)skariot(h)? It is the last of these that must be 
treated first. After all that has been written on the subject, 
it seems surprising how little appears sure or even highly 
probable. The form of the name, occurring ten or eleven 


times, is itself most uncertain. In Matt. x. 4 it is 
Vot. [X.—No. 3. 529 35 
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‘‘ Judas the Iskariotes,” but in xxvi. 14 the article is 
omitted. In Mark iii. 19, xiv. 10 it is “Judas Iskarioth,” 
but in xiv. 48 “Judas (the Iskariotes),” where the authorities 
for and against the parenthesis seem nearly balanced. 
In Luke vi. 16 we read “Judas Iskarioth,” but in xxii. 
8 “Judas the (so-) called Iskariotes.” In John vi. 71 
and xiii. 26 we read “Judas (son) of Simon Iskariotes,” 
but in xii. 4 “Judas the Iskariotes,” and in xiii. 2 “Judas 
Simon’s (son) Iskariotes.” Six times we find the suffix “ who 
delivered him up” (never “who betrayed him”), once along 
with “the Iskariotes,” Matt. x. 4. Seven times we read 
“one of the twelve,” once “one of his disciples.” Altogether 
this “ Judas” meets us twenty-two times, besides John xiv. 22, 
where we find “Judas, not the Iskariotes.” The textual 
variants are countless. Among the more important is the 
reading “from Karyotes” (azo xapvwrov) in x and others at 
John vi. 71; also the same in D at John xii. 4, xiii. 2, 26, 
and (with the article 6 prefixed) in xiv. 22; also the form 
‘ Skarioth” in D at Mark iii. 19, Luke vi. 16, John vi. 71; 
also “ Sceariotes” in D at Matt. x. 4, xxvi. 14, Mark xiv. 10. 
This D is so highly esteemed by great text critics, such as 
Volkmar, Zahn, Nestle, that they consider its strange reading 
amo Kapvwrov as the original and even the only original reading 
in John (which Tischendorf also admits as possible), and as con- 
firming the translation of Iskarioth as “man of Kerioth,” as if 
from the Hebrew ‘ish q’riyyéth, and this derivation may be called 
the accepted one. Holtzmann, e.g., says in Hand-Commentar, 
i. p. 97, “ Iskarioth =the man from Kariot in Juda, Josh. xv. 
25.” This interpretation, however, is encountered by every kind 
of improbability. Dalman (Die Worte Jesu, pp. 41, 42) seems 
to recognise “ Iskarioth ” as the “ original ” form “ unintelligible 
to the Gospel writer himself.” His subtle philological reasons 
may be passed over. The more significant facts seem to be 
that the q’riyyoth of Josh. xv. 25 is not a city or town at all, 
but is the plural of the dialectic form giryath (city), and 
refers to a “group of places” (Cheyne) in a district Hezron 
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not really belonging to Judah, the Revised Version reading 
correctly Qerioth-Hesron; while the Qerioth of Jer. xlviii. 
24, 41, Am. ii. 2, belonged to Moab. Keim (Jesus von Nazara, 
ii, 225, n. 2), though regarding the meaning “man of 
Karioth” as certain, saw the improbability of these Qerioths, 
and accordingly discovered in Josephus a third, now called 
Kuriut, namely, Koree (B.J., i. 6, 5; A., xiv. 3, 4) or Korea 
(B.J., iv. 8,1), in the north of Judah, but few or none seem 
to have followed him in this identification. Wellhausen 
(Hv. Marci, p. 25) clearly sees the impossibility “ of thinking 
of the Hebrew ’ésh and translating ‘man of Karioth,’” and, 
rejecting the notion that it is a gentilitial, wisely inclines to 
regard it as “a name of reproach like Bandit (Sicarius).” 
Moreover, it must be remembered that the Syriac form 
(Skariota) militates strongly against the identification with 
the Hebrew np ws. For this Syriac form, written in 
Hebrew letters, is xym>o in both Sinaitic and Peschita, with 
1 or x (prefixed) in other less important MSS., and with occa- 
sional p for > in Cur. It is seen that the Syriac has p, not », 
and 3, not p—divergences by no means inconsiderable. Of 
course it may be plausibly said that the Syriac has merely 
transliterated the Greek, as in many other cases, e.g. estra- 
tiotu, from stratiotes (soldier). But the Syriac form pre- 
supposes the absence of the initial J from the Greek. True, 
the Syriac cannot let the word begin with a vowel ; however, 
it would not drop the J, but would prefix an alaf (x), as in 
the transliteration of Akylas, Euodia, Herodes, Italia, Olympas, 
Hymeneus, and countless others, or else a yod (+), as in Italica 
(Acts x. 1).1 For every reason, then, we must reject the 
accepted interpretation “man of Karioth” as impossible, 
and at the same time the notion that the term is a gentilitial 
at all. Moreover, it seems quite impossible to bring the name 
Iskariot into any connection with the venerable and wide- 


1 Arimathea (Ramthas) does not seem to be an exception, since the A 
appears to represent the prefixed Hebrew article Ha. Josephus offers various 
forms, as Armatha, Aramatho, Rhamatha, Rhamatho. Cp, Cheyne, E.B., 4011. 
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spread stem 12%, meaning drink, or with any place-name 


whatever. 

At this point, then, the idea of the Hon. Willis Brewer 
(The Open Court, August 1909), that the name is connected 
with the Hebrew root S-K-R and means jired, deserves 
serious consideration. This root occurs often in the Old 
Testament, about forty-seven times, always in the same sense 
of hire, wages, reward, price. In all these cases the Hebrew 
letters are 1.9, whence the common Aramezan terms for wage 
(Sekhiroth) and wage-earner (Sakhir), but in one case (Ezra 
iv. 5) the later form 1p is used, agreeing exactly with the 
S-k-rin Skariota. That Judas should be called the hived sounds 
very plausible, especially in view of the use made by Matthew 
(xxvii. 9, 10) of the passage (Zech. xi. 12), where my price 
(9, Sekhari) is twice mentioned. However, while admiring 
this suggestion, we must not adopt it hastily. For the older 
narrative (in Mark) makes no mention of this Old Testament 
passage. The name would seem, then, to have originated 
independently. Besides, the termination remains unexplained, 
though this is not so important, and one feels that an active 
rather than a passive sense is demanded. 

But there is another root S-K-R (120) appearing in the 
Old Testament, and once in the exact sense which the New 
Testament seems to require (for the frequent repetition of the 
specification about delivering up can hardly be meaningless or 
unintentional). In Isa. xix. 4 we read, “ And I will give over 
Egypt into the hands of a cruel lord.” It is true this stem 
regularly means “shut up” in Hebrew, Aramezan, and Syriac, 
and so may be rendered even here (Cheyne); it is also true 
that Ezek. xxx. 12, “I will sell the land into the hand of the 
wicked,” suggests that the p may be a mistake for », sihkarti 
for makharti. But neither of these facts can affect the case, 
for the text was certainly read and understood in that day 
precisely as it is now. This is proved by the Septuagint, 
which renders the v’stkkarti by kat wapadédow=and I will 
deliver up (exactly as in Matt. xxvi. 15, kal mapaddow). It 
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is well known that this Greek verb zapaé.ddvai does not mean 
to betray, but to give up, to hand over, to deliver, to surrender, 
like forgive in its obsolete sense, as in Ben Jonson’s line, “ It 
shall if you will; I forgive my right” (Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2), 
and so it is rendered countless times everywhere in the New 
‘Testament save in connection with Judas, where it is universally 
rendered Jetray. But if the Evangelist had meant betray, he 
would have said it; the Greek prodidénai was familiar and at 
hand, and is constantly used by ecclesiastical writers instead of 
the New Testament tapadiddva. That betray was not meant 
but deliver is plain from the apparent avoidance of the notion 
betray. There were many occasions to speak of Judas as the 
Traitor (prodotes), but only in Luke vi. 16 is he so called, 
since there is no word paradotes, deliverer-up, Ueberlieferer ; 
elsewhere a circumlocution is used, as “who delivered him 
up,” ete. Furthermore, the Sinaitic Syriac version (teste 
Adalbert Merx) definitely terms him always the Deliverer-up, 
never the Betrayer, even in Luke vi. 16, where alone the Greek 
does read prodotes (traitor). 

At this point someone may take down Liddell and Scott, 
and read under zapadidwpi:' “ Also with collat. notion of 
treachery, like mpodiddva, Lat. prodere, Xen., Cyr., v. 4, 51, 
Paus., i. 2, 1.” Now undoubtedly a man might surrender 
traitorously, even as he might kiss or embrace, or write or speak, 
or do many other things traitorously. But all this by no means 
implies that to kiss, to embrace, to write, to speak, ever means 
to betray. Accordingly, in none of the instances cited is it 
proper to render the word by betray. Whatever “collateral 
notion” of treachery may be present is to be found in the 
circumstances of the case, not in the word used, which still 
means simply “deliver up.” In Xen., Cyr., it is stated that 
two strongholds, under fear of Cyrus and persuasions of 
Gadatas, were induced to give up their garrison (érace 


' When H. Stephanus says: “ Apud Evangelistas de Juda Iscariote dicitur 
mapadidevar pro mpodideva:, Prodere,” he merely assumes everything that is in 
dispute—which is easy, but unprofitable. 
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mapadovva. tovs dvAdrrovras). Perhaps Gadatas did corrupt 
the authorities, but Xenophon has no interest in that fact, it 
would do no honour to Cyrus, and accordingly he is content 
to say they gave up the guards, with no further specification. 
He did not wish to say they betrayed the guards, else he would 
have said so, and Dindorf has correctly translated, “ perfectum 
est ut custodes dederent.” In Pausanias’s Attika we read that 
“at the entrance into the city there is a monument to the 
Amazon Antiope .... that when Herakles laid siege to 
Themiskyra on the Thermodon, but was unable to take it, 
Antiope, enamoured of Theseus (who was warfaring with 
Herakles), delivered up the stronghold.” Such was the story 
of the Troezenian Hegias; the Athenians told another. 
Doubtless the surrender in this case was traitorous enough. 
But there is nothing in the language to show it. Monuments 
are rarely erected to traitors; the story-teller was too gallant 
to blacken the memory of the Amazon, and hence he preferred 
to say sne delivered up the stronghold. Now, if someone 
says that the deed of Judas, however described, was quite as 
treacherous, the answer is that we have no interest in denying 
this assertion. We are not concerned with the moral quality 
of Iskariot’s act, but only with the Evangelist’s representation 
of the act; and without any palliation of his offence we must 
reaffirm that the Gospel everywhere represents it not as a 
betrayal but merely as a surrender. It seems curious that 
the same word (he was delivered up) should be used of John 
the Baptist, where there is no question of treachery, and yet no 
visible propriety in the term deliver up. Who surrendered 
him? and why? It seems useless to conjecture. But how- 
ever such questions may be answered, we may still say with 
perfect confidence that the Gospels everywhere represent 
Judas as the Deliverer-up, never as Traitor. 

Now compare the words (I)skariot(h) and Sikkarti in 
their Hebrew and Syriac forms, one under the other : 
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Surely the resemblance is altogether too great to be accidental. 
It is still further increased almost to practical identity when 
we reflect that the form Iskarioth, apparently the oldest, 
requires mn instead of », and that the Syriac alaf (x) is 
regularly used to vocalise, representing both @ and 2, and this 
long @ confounds with 7% However, on vocalisations, whether 
initial, medial, or final, one can lay no stress. The important 
point is that the epithet (I)skariot and the Hebrew Sikkarti 
(deliver up) are nearly identical in form. The immediate and 
unescapable inference is that (I)skariot(h) is only a very 
thinly disguised’ form of the Hebrew and simply means the 
Surrenderer, so that the recurrent phrases of the Greek text, 
“ Who-also-delivered-him-up,” “the Deliverer-up,” ete., are 
merely translations of the epithet (1)skariot(h), where the 
kai (also) in the Greek seems to re-echo the initial ) in the 
Hebrew. This seems to be as natural as possible, almost 
inevitable. (I)skariot(h) is then precisely what Wellhausen 
felt it must be, a “ Schimpfname,” a sobriquet, an opprobrious 
nick-name—the most appropriate and even unavoidable.’ 
We recall finally that in Isa. xix. 4 the surrender is into 
the hand of a cruel lord, and in Ezek. xxx. 12 the sale is 
into the hands of wicked men, echoes of which we seem to hear 
in the Gospel phrases “into the hands of sinners” or “ sinful 
men.” The possible claims of 1pa (deception) in this connection, 
in spite of the phrase spwt ron, need not be canvassed. 

The second problem, of (I)skariot(h), would seem then to be 
solved, and in fact in a surprisingly satisfactory manner. But 
the question remains, “ Who was Judas?” Against the view 
that he was a mere man, like Arnold or Burr, there lie the 


1 Absolute identity is, of course, not to be sought for. The artist who first 
devised the name knew that the word in Isa, xix. 4 was a verb, and he 
designed to reproduce it in a noun-form nearly enough only to make the name 
a kind of a riddle “vocal to the wise” alone. One may suspect that he 
modelled the form Skariota on ’estratiota, though there are other possibilities. 

2 Of course, Wohlenberg rejects Wellhausen’s contention peremptorily 
and refutes it with an exclamation-point (!) (Das Evangelium des Markus, 
p. 105 n.). 
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weightiest considerations. In the first place, any motive to the 
surrender seems utterly lacking. The conceit that he wished 
to provoke Jesus to a display of miraculous power and an im- 
mediate establishment of the Kingdom is quite inadmissible, 
though championed by De Quincey and mirabile dictu by 
the later Volkmar (Jesus Nuzarenus, p. 121). Suppose the 
plan had succeeded, what good would it have done Judas ? 
Would Jesus have kept him in his place as treasurer after 
such treason? That Judas was a veritable devil from the 
start seems to be the most plausible explanation, and extreme 
orthodoxy might indeed maintain that he was chosen by Jesus 
because of his devilry, as an instrument towards the divinely 
appointed end. This would seem to be consistent enough, and 
orthodoxy shows itself here, as at so many other points, far 
superior in dialectic alertness to liberalism, which is deplorably 
illogical, limping on both legs. But can anyone seriously 
entertain such anotion? There is not the slightest hint of it 
in the Synoptics. These know nothing of Judas as a bad man. 
They say he “surrendered” Jesus to the authorities, nothing 
more. Even the money (a contemptible four months’ wages, 
according to Matthew) appears as a perfectly voluntary bonus 
in Mark’s account, promised him after his proposal to the high 
priests. But on this circumstance we lay no stress. 

It seems strange, however, that the Synoptics should have 
no word of condemnation for the surrenderer. Still stranger 
that they should never assign any motive for the surrender, 
especially as they are very free with motives in general. Ap- 
parently they were no wiser than the moderns, and could find 
no explanation. Otherwise Luke would hardly have ascribed 
Iskarioth’s conduct to the devil that had entered into him, 
which would seem to be a dernier ressort. John, according to 
his wont, goes much further, declaring that Judas was a thief, 
that the devil prompted him to the surrender, that Satan entered 
into him, who himself was a devil. All this we recognise at 
once as part of John’s manner in working over the Synoptists. 
It seems even plainer from these imaginary reasons than from 
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the discreeter silence of Matthew, and especially of Mark, that 
the Evangelists could imagine no plausible reason for the 
surrender. And yet the reason, had there been any, could 
scarcely have been kept so profound a secret. Moreover, even 
if it had not been discoverable, why were Matthew, and 
particularly Mark, so utterly indifferent thereto? Their fancies 
were lively, why did they not invent a reason? The only 
answer would seem to be that Mark at least felt that the 
matter was not one for the assignment of human motives, that 
it could not be understood in any such childish way. 

If the surrender be contemplated from the side of the 
authorities, it is equally incomprehensible. What need had 
they of Judas and his kiss? None whatever; undoubtedly 
they could have arrested Jesus at any time anywhere in broad 
daylight, in perfect safety. His disciples seem to have been 
unarmed or indisposed to much resistance, even if one did cut 
off an “earlet.” He himself sits apparently alone and un- 
noticed, quietly watching the throng cast in contributions to 
the temple treasury. And what need to fear the people, who 
cried “ Crucify him, Crucify him”? Look at it, then, what 
way you will, the surrender appears unmotivated, unnecessary, 
unintelligible. Moreover, it seems to have formed no part of 
the earliest tradition. In the Apocalypse (xxi. 14) the Twelve 
appear unbroken in array, as immovable foundations of the 
celestial city-wall,—there is no hint of defection. ‘The 
Apostle” too speaks of the Jesus as appearing to the Twelve, 
though it is possible that twelve might be used here technically, 
even if only eleven had been present. To be sure, he does 
refer to a surrender in the words “the same night in which 
he was surrendered,” but makes no allusion to the Surrenderer. 
Someone may say such allusion was unnecessary. Perhaps, 
but on closer scrutiny we are astounded at the nature of the 
Apostle’s statement: “ For it is from the Lord that I received 
what I also delivered to you, that the Lord Jesus,” ete. (éya 
yap mapé\aBov amd Tov Kupiov 5 Kal tapédwxa vyiv). Notice 
the emphatic position of the éyé: Whatever others may say, 
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“I received from the Lord,” ete. Critics in despair may say 
that “from the Lord” means from the Jerusalem Church, 
the Urgemeinde of German imagination. But such a con- 
summate Grecian as Georg Heinrici knows better, and plainly 
tells us (in Meyer’s Commentary, p. 325 f.) that there is no 
such reference. It is, indeed, plain that none of the Apostle’s 
readers would think of understanding “I received from the 
Lord” as “I received from Peter or John”; it is only the 
bewildered modern commentator that could stumble on such 
an idea. ‘The reference must be to some form of supernatural 
revelation. Hence it can at most testify to a subjective 
experience of the Apostle’s, not to any tradition of the ‘Twelve. 
Besides, the present writer seems to have proved elsewhere 
decisively that this passage is an interpolation in the Corinthian 
Epistle. As to the account (in Acts i.) of the election of 
Matthias (of whom we never hear again) to the vacancy caused 
by the lapse of Judas, its late origin lies open to view in the 
statements about the field Akel-damach = field of sleeping = 
cemetery. The consciousness revealed is clearly impossible 
for one speaking of an event that could have occurred at the 
earliest less than two months before. ‘The speech, then, has 
been composed by the historian (“for the Scriptures must 
needs be fulfilled”) and placed in the mouth of Peter. We 
notice that Judas is here spoken of as a “ guide.” 

We are unable, then, to find the conception of Judas as 
Surrenderer in the very earliest extra-evangelic forms of the 
Christian story ; outside of the Gospels there is no real support 
of the statements that the Gospels themselves fail to make 
comprehensible. Now consider for a moment what it is that 
one can properly be said to surrender or deliver up. Surely 
nothing but what one has; surrender and delivery seem to 
imply (in some sense) previous possession. But in what pos- 
sible sense could Judas be said ever to have possessed the 
Jesus? As aman, in none at all.'| Moreover, as the conduct 
of a man, his surrender has been seen to be every way un- 


1 On this point, however, no stress at all is laid. 
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intelligible. But are we sure that he was a man? To my 
mind he was surely not. He stands for Jewry, for the Jewish 
people. This seems to become a necessary hypothesis as soon 
as we perceive the impossibility of understanding Judas as a 
man. On this hypothesis everything becomes clear. The 
delivery was really to the Gentiles: the phrase, “they (the 
Jewish authorities) shall deliver him to the Gentiles” seems 
to belong to the earliest Gospel narrative (Matt. xx. 19; Mark 
x. 88; Luke xviii. 82), and to lay bare the heart of the whole 
matter. Noteworthy that while in Matthew and Mark the 
surrender to the Jewish authorities is mentioned first, and 
afterwards the surrender to the Gentiles, in Luke this latter 
alone is mentioned. Luke certainly presents generally a 
younger form than Mark, but occasionally, it would seem, an 
older, which need not surprise us. I suspect that the oldest 
thought was of the surrender of the great Idea of the Jesus, 
of the Jesus-cult, by the Jews to the heathen. This, in fact, 
was the supreme, the astounding fact of early Christian history, 
and engaged intensely the minds of men. Not strange that it 
should find such manifold expression by parable and by symbol 
in the Gospels. The wonder would be if it had not. 

The story of Judas and his surrender seems to be the 
most dramatic treatment the great Fact has anywhere received. 
Other less elaborate sketches are found in the parables of 
Lazarus and Dives, of the Prodigal Son, and of the Rich One 
who “with lowering look went away (from Jesus) sorrowful, 
for he had many possessions” (the Law, the Prophets, the 
Promises, the Oracles of God). That Israel is here meant 
becomes evident, if not already so, when we compare Mark 
x. 22, “ But he with lowering look, at the word, went away 
grieving,’ with Is. lvii. 17, “and he was grieved and went 
on with lowering look in his ways.”* The prophet is describ- 
ing God’s dealing with Jacob, who is still his beloved, though 
grieved for a brief season (Bpaxv 7). The very rare Septuagint 
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verb orvyvélw shows that Mark is merely re-echoing Isaiah, 
although Dittmar does not note the parallel. There are 
enough other considerations that confirm this interpretation, 
but there is space to mention only one, namely, that the 
Jesus “loved” this Rich One. Now this ascription of such 
a feeling to the Jesus is quite without parallel in Mark, whose 
picture of the Jesus is singularly devoid of human attributes— 
omdayxviCopar (compassionate, used thrice of the Jesus) is an 
exception that strongly confirms the rule; it merely renders 
the Old Testament om (vitals), constantly and _ practically 
exclusively used of or in connection with Jehovah, the seem- 
ing exceptions being again confirmatory. The explanation 
is simple and nearlying. Says Jehovah (Hosea xi. 1), “ When 
Israel was young, then I loved him.” That Matthew xix. 
16-26, felt such to be the reference is hinted with exquisite 
art in the word veavioxos, which he applies to the Rich One 
who, according to Mark, had kept all commands “from his 
youth,” which must then have been behind him. But 
Matthew, as everyone knows, was a literalist, setting great 
store by the exact words of the Scripture, and, observing that 
Israel was young when loved, he boldly turned Mark’s one 
(ets) into a youth (veavioxos). What other explanation can be 
offered for this “ correction of Mark ” ? 

Of course it is easy to say that the symbolism of Judas 
(=Judeus) has not been carried out consistently. The sur- 
render is made to the Jews themselves (High Priest and other 
dignitaries)," who then deliver to the heathen. We answer 
that the symbol has come down to us only in a highly elaborated 
and historicised form ; such elaboration must always do violence 
to the original idea. A symbol no more than a metaphor will 
bear pressing, though often pressed. A single point of even 
remote resemblance will suffice for any simile. 


‘* Beholding whom, men think how fairer far 
Than all the steadfast stars the wandering star!” 








1 Observe that critics (as Loisy) regard the part played by the Jews, 
the whole trial by night, as a later fiction. 
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In a cool hour Mr Lang would doubtless confess and deny 
not, and that, too, without prejudice to the great beauty of his 
verses, that the likeness of Lord Byron to any known member 
of our planetary system is extremely faint and elusive. The 
ways of the overworker are past finding out ; it would be idle 
to attempt to trace the steps that have conducted to such a 
composite result as now lies before us in the Gospels. Yet 
even there the evidences of gradual evolution from Mark to 
John are open and manifest. Let us remember that even the 
former transports us not to the source, but only half-way up 
the stream. When we consider other parts of the evangelic 
narrative and note the rich harvests—thirty, sixty, a hundred- 
fold—that have been garnered from single seminal ideas, the 
development assumed in the present case seems scarcely 
excessive. But the interpretation of Judas here suggested is 
not presented as a finality nor as proved by the considerations 
advanced. It is part of a general system of New Testament 
exegesis; it stands or falls with the present writer’s total 
conception of the genesis of Christianity, to which it lends, 
from which in far greater measure it borrows, strength. 

Not so, however, the decipherment of (I)scariot(h). This 
is a philologic matter, not by any means sharing the fate of 
any theory of Christian origins, but emulating the aseity of 
Kant’s Thing-in-Itself. But even it may nevertheless enter 
into relations. For the well-attested D-form azo xapvwrov 
must now appear as an early attempt to interpret the epithet 
Iskariot, the force of which was no longer felt. Hereby a 
strong sidelight is thrown on a seemingly similar attempt to 
interpret the far more important epithet, Nazaraios. It seems 
to be proved that this appellative was a very old one, ante- 
dating our era (see Der vorchristliche Jesus, ii.); in fact we 
find the name Nasiru embedded in a list of tribes or classes 
on the clay-tablet inscription of Tiglath-Pileser III. We may 
be sure that the name is not derived from Nazareth, but is a 
development from the familiar stem N-S-R, meaning guard, 
protect. However, in Matt. ii. 23 the term is referred to 
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Nazareth, which city under various forms of the name is 
thoroughly naturalised in our Gospels. Even in Mark i. 9 we 
read that “‘ Jesus came from (a70) Nazareth of Galilee.” This 
seems like a later addition to the narrative, as indicated by 
the title "Incovs, used here without the article, but elsewhere 
regularly with it, in this Gospel. Moreover, the text is un- 
certain, the reading eis for awd may be older. In Matt. 
xxi. 11 we find “the prophet Jesus 6 dad Nalapé0,” and the 
same Greek phrase also in John i. 45, Acts x. 38. We may 
now understand this phrase. It seems to be nothing but an 
attempt to explain Nazoraios precisely as amo kapvwrov is an 
attempt to explain ()skariot. As to Nazareth itself, of course 
it is there now, plain to see, but in olden times it seems to 
have borne another name, Hinnaton, according to the testi- 
mony of the El-Amarna tablets and the Annals of Tiglath- 
Pileser III. Both words mean the same, namely, defence, 
protection, and we may now see how the “city called 
Nazareth” may have come into being. ‘The new name 
Nazareth, meaning defence, was applied to the old town Hin- 
naton, meaning protection. Some perceived that this name 
would not yet yield the desired gentilitial Nazaree, and 
accordingly wrote it Nazara, the form preferred by Keim, but 
too weakly attested. It would seem, then, that the mystery 
surrounding these names is clearing up. 

The passages in the tablets are, according to Winckler, 
in 11 (13-17), letter of Burrakurias, King of Kardunias, to 
Naphururia, King of Egypt—‘“ Now my merchants who 
journeyed with Ahi-tabu, and tarried in Kinabhi on business : 
after Ahitébu went on his way to my brother, in city Hi-in-na- 
tu-ni of land Kinahhi [i-na (Alu) Hi-in-na-tu-ni Sa (matu) 
Ki-na-ah-hi, ete.].”_ Ki-na-ah-hi=Canaan. Further, 196 
(24-32) in the continuation of a letter we find, “ but Surata 
took Lapaja out of Magidda, and said to me, ‘ Upon a ship I 
will bring him to the King.’ But Surata took him and sent 
him from (city) Hinatuni home” [u ji-tar Sir-Su i§-tu (alu) Hi- 
na-tu-na a-na biti-su]. 
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The inscription in the Annals (as edited by Paul Rost, 


3006) reeds, 1. SOB... ww ses [Sal-lat] (alu) Hi-na-tu-na, 
650 Sal-lat (a lu) Ka-na .... [captives] (city) Hli-na- 
tu-na, 650 captives (city) Ka-na .... As the record is 


lost after Ka-na, we cannot be sure that Cana of Galilee is 
meant. If one should find a scrap of paper torn immediately 
after the letters Adria, one would not be sure that the refer- 
ence was to Adria in Italy, it might be to Adrianople. But 
since Hinatuni was certainly in Canaan, the suggestion of 
Cana six miles north of our Nazareth (= Hinatuni) is very 
nearlying. 

That Judas Iskariot typifies the Jewish people in its rejec- 
tion of the Jesus-cult seems so obvious, it seems to meet us so 
close to the threshold of the inner sense of the New Testament, 
that it may move our wonder that anyone should overlook it. 
However, the ablest and even the rashest, the most lynx-eyed 
critics have passed it by. In Cramer’s Catena we find only 
inanities on the theme of Judas; he is no longer the Surrenderer 
but the Traitor (p7odotes)—pro has indeed quite displaced para 
—and his covetousness and general vileness wax page after 
page. At John xiii. 30 it is asked: “* Why does the Evangelist 
say that it was night when Judas went out? ‘To teach us how 
reckless he was, for not even the time (of day) could restrain 
his impulse.” From such there is naught to hope. Bruno 
Bauer of course “resolved” the whole thing into a caustic 
curve formed by reflections from the Old Testament. In this 
case he found the main surface of reflection in Psalm xli. 10: 
‘“ Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did 
eat of my bread, hath lifted up heel against me.” K7vztik der 
evangelischen Geschichte, xiii. 85, 4: “ Aus jenem Psalmwort 
ist die ganze Scene entstanden.” But he does not seem to 
connect Judas with Jewry. Strauss discusses Judas at length 
(Leben Jesu kritisch untersucht, S§ 118, 119), but without 
throwing any light on the matter. Volkmar, who fixed his 
gaze so intently on the Gospels and who saw deeper than any 
of his contemporaries (with the possible exception of Loman), 
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in his great work Marcus (p. 555) declared that “for Mark, 
Judas one of the Twelve is the symbol of the Judaism that slew 
the Christ, which in the first disciples was most closely united 
with Him till the end.” Iskariot, however, he still regarded as 
historical and as “actually notorious as apostate.” Upon him 
Mark seized as a fitting vehicle for his own idea of Judaism, 
and the fusion of the symbolic and historic yielded us Judas- 
Iskariot. Volkmar has no doubt that this last word means 
“man of Kerioth” and is rightly explained by D’s form azo 
kapvwtov in John. The great Ziiricher had wonderful insight ; 
his Marcus (1875) is indeed a volume of visions, but it is almost 
unreadable, and was long since sealed with the seven seals of 
oblivion, which even Wrede could not loose. He himself 
shrank back half affrighted at what he saw, and in his swan 
song (Jesus Nazarenus, 1882) we seem to hear a palinode. 
Meantime his central critical thesis of the priority of Mark has 
become a commonplace of criticism, though the Logoi-source, 
so diligently exploited by Matthew, might seem to boast justly 
still higher antiquity. Volkmar’s notion that the Pauline 
Mark, by insistence on the phrase “ one of the Twelve,” means 
to hint that a certain element of the old Judaism clung to the 
last to “the primitive group of disciples,” has indeed a certain 
plausibility, but it seems to assume a primitive group that 
never existed, to make this Gospel unnecessarily controversial, 
and to magnify a relatively insignificant matter, as did Baur’s 
criticism in general even in its later and most severely critical 
presentments. 


W. B. SMITH. 


Tutane University, New Or.eans, 
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VITALISM. 


J. W. JENKINSON, M.A., D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Embryology, Oxford, Fellow of Exeter College. 


In one of the oldest biological treatises in the world the soul 
or life of an organism is defined as an activity of a natural, 
living, organic body—life being autonomous nutrition, and 
growth, and decay. The activity may, however, be latent or 
patent, passive or active, without losing its peculiar characters. 
It is substance, but substance as “form” as opposed to the 
material substance of the body, and the living body is therefore 
also a substance in a double sense. 

It is not identical with the body, but as form, proportion, 
activity, essence, it is related to the body, mere matter and 
potentiality, in just the same way as the seal is related to the 
wax; and the body is the instrument whereby it effects its 
purposes. Though subsequent in time, it is prior in thought 
to the body, as all activities are to the materials with which 
they operate. 

At the same time neither it nor its parts are separable 
from the body (with the exception, possibly, of mind). It is, 
indeed, the actual or possible functioning of the body, like the 
seeing of the eye, or the cutting of the axe, and, with the 
disappearance of the capacity of this functioning, the soul 
itself also perishes. 

Lastly, it is a cause in a triple sense, as the source of motion, 
as that for the sake of which the body exists, and as its essence 


or “formal” cause. 
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This soul or life is of several kinds which together form an 
ascending series, each member of which is necessarily involved 
in those above it. 

The lowest is the nutritive soul, found in all living things, 
and the only soul possessed by plants. It is defined as motion 
in respect of nutrition, decay, and growth—processes which 
involve alteration in the body—and its functions are to utilise 
the food for the maintenance and reproduction of the form of 
the body, and to control and limit growth. 

The second is the perceptive soul. This also is a kind of 
alteration, and consists in being moved and affected. The 
fundamental and indispensable perception is touch, for it is 
concerned in the acquisition of food. It is invariably present. 
The others may or may not, some or all, be present. 

All animals possess perception, and some have a capacity 
for locomotion, the performance of which function requires, 
again, a special kind of soul. 

Lastly, there is the reasoning soul or mind. This is found 
in man alone, unless there be other things similar to him, or 
even nobler than he. Mind alone is eternal and separable from 
the body. 

Though the observation and experiment of modern science 
would doubtless find much to alter in the details of these 
definitions, yet it must be conceded that by what is certainly 
a most fortunate guess, if it is not the most wonderful insight, 
Aristotle has here laid his finger on the cardinal point of 
modern physiological doctrine. For, putting aside for the 
moment the mental faculties, it is here laid down in the clearest 
manner that not only the functions of growth and decay, 
nutrition and reproduction, but also the capacity of responding 
to stimuli are to be ultimately resolved into some kind of 
movement of the particles of which the body is composed. 
Life, in short, as we might say with Virchow, is a mode of 
motion. 

The biology of to-day distinguishes living from inanimate 
bodies by the possession and exercise of the three principal 
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functions of metabolism, irritability, and reproduction. 
Further, the body which performs these functions is not only 
composed of chemically complex substances—proteids—which 
are not found in things which are not alive, but possesses a 
structure. In no case, even the simplest, is the organism a 
mere homogeneous lump of protoplasm, but has parts or organs, 
visibly different from one another, and obviously connected 
with the activities appropriated to each, and it is the preserva- 
tion of that structure, in the individual and in the race, which 
is the end towards which the collective performance of all these 
functions, or the life of the organism, is apparently directed. 

Some of these peculiarities are shared by certain things 
that are not commonly regarded as alive. Crystals have, of 
course, a definite structure ; they can divide, and when broken 
they can make good the missing part, but they do not 
assimilate to the substance of their own bodies a food- 
material which is less complex than it, and they are not 
irritable. The dissimilarities, indeed, between the living and 
the lifeless are so profound that it is not to be wondered at 
that there should have been in all ages natural philosophers 
who have held that living activities are phenomena sui generis 
differing toto calo from the properties exhibited by lifeless 
bodies, and never by any conceivability to be expressed in 
terms of these. 

This doctrine is vitalism. 

It exists in several varieties, but one at least is of very 
ancient lineage, and can be traced back to the speculations 
of the Greeks. 

Whether properly to be attributed to Aristotle himself or 
not, it is yet certain that vitalistic views appear and reappear 
down to the end of the Middle Ages in treatises which bear 
the stamp of his persistent influence. 

For Galen the soul is a quasi-material “pneuma”; for 
Vesalius it is an animal spirit elaborated in the ventricles of 
the brain ; for Paracelsus and Treviranus it is wholly spiritual, 
a conscious ‘“‘ Lebenskraft ” shaping the physical forces of the 
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body to its own ends, dreaming dimly in the grain of the 
promise of the full corn in the ear. 

This is vitalism in its extreme or “ animistic” form, and 
it is curious to observe the revival, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, of such medieval mysticism in the 
speculative writings of so accomplished an experimentalist as 
Hans Driesch. 

Driesch is an embryologist who, in his earlier days, had 
enunciated a theory of organic development, according to 
which differentiation is a mechanical process, set in motion 
by fertilisation or some other cause. Given the presence in 
the germ or ovum of a certain number of parts or sub- 
stances capable of acting upon one another with a fixed 
co-ordination or harmony of the stimuli and the responses 
to them, given, further, a proper constitution of the external 
environment, then a definite result must follow: the pro- 
duction of an organism which is like the parents that gave 
it birth. 

But in his later writings this hypothesis has been repudiated, 
and, by a remarkable volte face, replaced by a dogma of a 
wholly different kind. For now it is urged that no merely 
material factors can possibly account either for the harmony 
of development or the functional harmony seen in the 
activities of the adult. 

For example, it is asserted that any fragment of an egg 
(of a sea-urchin) that is not too small can give rise to a whole 
larva with all its parts in correct proportion. And, again, we 
are told that the cells of the segmented ovum may be dis- 
arranged to any extent without prejudice to the ultimate 
normality of development. Each part of the ovum can 
therefore, according to the needs of the case, give rise to any 
part of the resulting organism. “Jeder Theil kann nach 
Bediirfniss jedes.” For each of these acts of development in 
the whole uninjured larva an explanation may conceivably be 
given in terms of formative stimuli exerted by the originally 
distinct parts of the egg and calling forth responses in other 
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parts. A mechanism may be thought of which, when set in 
motion, will achieve a certain end in accordance with its own 
pre-established harmony. But a mechanism which can be 
subdivided ad libitum, and the parts of which will still achieve 
the same end, will still behave as wholes with their parts 
co-ordinated in the same ratio, temporally, and specially ! 
Such a mechanism is an inconceivability ; for, to ensure the 
result which does follow, the relative amounts and positions of 
the necessary substances must be imagined to be identical in 
every possible fragment of the egg. 

Something is therefore required to superintend, to co- 
ordinate the causes of development in the case not only of the 
part but of the whole egg as well; and this something is not 
material. Driesch describes it as a rudimentary feeling and 
willing, as a “ psychoid,” as “ morphesthetic ” or perceptive of 
that form which is the desired end towards which it controls 
and directs all the material elements of differentiation, like 
Treviranus’ grain of wheat dreaming dimly of its destiny. It 
is thus a vera causa—an unconditional and invariable ante- 
cedent—a psychical factor which can intervene in the purely 
physical series of causes and effects, and for it he revives the 
Aristotelian term “ entelechy.” 

Such is the vitalism of Hans Driesch, a teleological theory 
clearly, but no mere metaphysical doctrine of final causes ; 
rather, a dynamic teleology which not only sees an end in 
every organic process, but postulates an immaterial entity to 
guide the merely mechanical forces towards the realisation of 
that end. Such a theory is open to very serious criticism from 
both the scientific and the philosophical sides. But before we 
pass to that criticism, let us turn to examine some of the 
other aspects under which the Proteus of vitalism presents 
himself. 

The physiologist Bunge’s view that the essence of vitalism 
lies in starting from what we know, the internal world of our 
own consciousness, to explain what we do not know, the ex- 
ternal world, appears to rest upon an epistemological confusion 
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between an idealistic philosophy and an animistic biology. 
Similarly in Johannes Miiller’s conception of the “ uncon- 
scious idea,” homogeneous, existing throughout the mass of 
the organism, and divisible with the organism without suffering 
any diminution of its powers, the formal and the final cause 
are confounded with one another; the idea of the end to be 
realised present at the beginning in the mind of the artificer 
with the end itself. 

Of this “unconscious idea” we seem again to catch an 
echo in the “autonomy of the organism” proclaimed by 
Dr Haldane and by those who, not content with the assertion 
that at present we have not succeeded in reducing the activities 
of the organism to physical terms, maintain the utter futility 
of any such endeavour, and pronounce over the hidden 
mysteries of life an eternal “ignorabimus.” 

One other view retains now but a historical interest. De 
Buffon’s doctrine of the existence of a special vital material 
endowed with a special vital force could not of course survive 
the rise of modern chemistry. Its death-knell was sounded 
when Lavoisier and Laplace showed that the bodies of organ- 
isms were composed of the same elements met with in inani- 
mate nature, and it has long since passed into the limbo of 
discredited speculations. 


Frankly opposed to vitalism in all its forms is the con- 
ception of the living body as a mechanism. It is in the 
physiology of Descartes that this first appears unmistakably 
in its modern guise. 

For Descartes the body is simply an earthly machine. 
The nerves are tubes up which—in sensation—the animal 
spirits flow to the brain only to be reflected (whence our term 
“reflex action”) down other tubes to the muscles. 

«All the functions of the body,” he tells us, “follow 
naturally from the sole disposition of its organs, just in the 
same way that the movements of a clock, or other self-acting 
machine, or automaton, follow from the arrangement of its 
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weights and wheels.” The rational soul, the soul which 
thinks—that is, understands, wishes, imagines, remembers, and 
feels—is not material. Though it always acts through the 
machine, yet that machine can go on perfectly well without 
the soul. 

Like Descartes, Leibniz also affirms that the body is a 
machine or natural automaton. Unlike Descartes, however, 
he refuses to believe that the mind directs the machine in any 
way. Rather, there is a complete series of psychical parallel 
to a complete series of physical processes, and between the 
two a pre-established harmony. 

Although the details of Cartesian physiology have long 
since been exploded, yet the mechanical principle which that 
philosophy enunciated so clearly has persisted, and has indeed 
proved to be the rock on which modern physiological science 
has been built. For, when once the chemists had discovered 
animal and plant structures to be composed of elements found 
in lifeless bodies, and had proved that compounds found only 
in the organism could yet be synthesised zn vitro, there was 
no longer any reason why the properties of the compounds 
should be considered as of a different order to the properties 
of their component elements. A method applicable to the 
one was applicable to the other, and, as Claude Bernard has 
put it, mechanical, physical, and chemical forces are the only 
effective agents in the living body, and they are the only 
agencies of which the physiologist has to take account. The 
substances of which the living body is made up are, no doubt, 
extremely complex, yet none the less—to quote a more recent 
writer, Verworn—physiology is in the last resort the chemistry 
of the proteids. 

The mechanical principle has now for nearly a century 
guided and stimulated research into the functions of the 
organism ; to it physiologists too numerous to mention have 
not been ashamed to subscribe; under its banner some of the 
proudest triumphs of the science have been won. Yet it is 
precisely this which modern or neo-vitalism has challenged, 
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and asks us to relinquish in favour of a theory of “ psychoids ” 
or a pseudo-metaphysical theory of life. 


The vitalistic position may be assailed from two points, 
the scientific and the philosophical. 

In the first place the vitalist asserts that mechanism is 
inadequate to explain the phenomena of metabolism, of trans- 
mission of nervous stimuli, and of development. It is upon 
the last of these that Driesch lays especial stress. As we 


have already seen, Driesch has stated that any part (that is , 


not too small) of the undeveloped ovum, any cell of the 
segmented ovum, is capable of giving rise to a complete, 
correctly proportioned individual, and has urged that a machine 
which could be subdivided in this way is unthinkable. 

The reply to this contention is simple. It is not true that 
the development capacity of every part of the germ is so 
unrestricted. 

For experiment has taught us, first, that there are in the 
unfertilised ovum certain different substances, definitely and 
necessarily connected with the development of certain organs, 
since their removal entails the absence of the organ to which 
each is appropriate; and, secondly (and here some of the 
evidence has been brought forward by Driesch himself), that 
in the process of segmentation a time always comes when 
these substances become allocated to the several cells, and 
that thereafter the potentialities of those cells are limited. 
At what particular moment that limitation occurs depends 
on the original arrangement of the substances in the ovum, 
which is variable. Only so long as each cell contains a 
sample of each substance, does it retain the capacity for total 
development. 

Hence up to a certain point the parts are interchangeable. 
When isolated from its fellows each totipotent part—brought 
now under new external conditions—becomes an actual whole, 
just as such a mechanism as a rocket out of which, under the 
appropriate stimulus, a certain pattern of stars is developed, 
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might be subdivided into two or more rockets of half size or 
less, each capable of being developed inte a similar whole 
pattern. 

If the number of these organ-forming substances were very 
large, as large, let us suppose, as the total number of separately 
inheritable characters, it might indeed be difficult to imagine 
a mechanism divisible into even two totipotent moieties. But 
from the need for this assumption we are saved by the second 
part of Driesch’s own Analytische Theorie, which accounts for 
the later processes of differentiation by attributing the pro- 
duction of new parts to the mutual interactions of those that 
are the first to appear. For this also experimental evidence, 
though meagre, is not lacking, while a close parallel is found 
in the dependence of certain bodily functions upon substances 
—-the “hormones” of Professor Starling—secreted by other 
organs. 

In the second place, the vitalist maintains that the processes 
of metabolism defy, nay more, always will defy, chemical and 
physical analysis. The first part of this statement may be a 
true description of the knowledge of to-day, but the existence 
in the living body of the same elements as are met with else- 
where, the synthesis of complex organic substances, the 
establishment of the equivalence of the energy which leaves 
the body as mechanical work or heat to that which enters it 
in chemical form in the food, should surely make us pause 
before abandoning all hope of attaining to a chemistry of life. 

And, thirdly, there are still physiologists who believe that 
the complex phenomena presented to us in the activities of 
the nervous system are susceptible of a purely mechanical 
explanation. I cannot do better than quote the authority of 
Professor Gotch. 

« A feature,” he says, ‘which more particularly suggests 
spontaneous cellular activity is the well-known fact that centri- 
fugal discharges may continue after the obvious centripetal 
ones have ceased. This is pre-eminently the case when the 
central mass is rendered extremely unstable by certain chemical 
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compounds, such as strychnine, etc. There are, however, 
suggestive indications in connection with such persistent 
discharges. ‘The more completely all the centripetal paths are 
blocked by severance and other means, the less perceptible is 
such persistent discharge, and since nervous impulses are con- 
tinually streaming in to the central mass from all parts, even 
from those in apparent repose, it would seem that could we 
completely isolate nerve-cells, their discharge would probably 
altogether cease.” Even in the hyper-excitable condition 
produced by strychnine the spinal motor nerve-cells do not 
discharge centrifugal impulses when cut off from the centri- 
petal connections. The physiologist therefore “has definite 
grounds for believing that, as far as present knowledge goes, 
both the production and cessation of central nervous discharges 
are the expression of propagated changes, and that these 
changes reveal themselves as physico-chemical changes of an 
electrolytic character. The nervous process, which rightly 
seems to us so recondite, does not, in the light of this concep- 
tion, owe its physiological mystery to a new form of energy, 
but to a circumstance that a mode of energy displayed in the 
non-living world occurs in colloidal electrolytic structures of 
great chemical complexity.” 

To all these considerations we must add the fact that life 
did once originate upon this planet from matter which was 
not alive, and that even now some inorganic phenomena 
present at least remote analogies with certain vital processes. 
Such are the structure, the division, and the regeneration 
of crystals. 

We turn now to the philosophical objections that may be 
raised to vitalistic speculations; and here we must be careful 
to distinguish the psychological from the metaphysical form 
of the doctrine. 

Driesch has maintained that the belief in a morphesthetic 
psychoid finds support in the philosophies of Kant and Aris- 
totle. Let us examine the merits of this claim. 

Like the scientists of to-day, Kant, in his Critique of the 
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Teleological Judgment, lays it down as a rule that the 
mechanical method, by which natural phenomena are brought 
under general laws of causation and so explained, should in 
all cases be pushed as far as it will go, for this is a principle 
of the determinant judgment. 

There are cases, however, in which this alone does not 
suffice. The possibility of the growth and nutrition—above 
all, of the reproduction and regeneration—of organisms is only 
fully intelligible through another quite distinct kind of caus- 
ality, their purposiveness. Such purposiveness is internal, for 
the organism is at once its own cause and an end to itself. 

Such is the principle of the teleological judgment. It isa 
heuristic principle rightly brought to bear, at least problemati- 
cally, upon the investigation of organic nature by a distant 
analogy with our own causality according to purposes gener- 
ally, and indispensable to us, as anatomists, as a guiding thread 
if we wish to learn how to cognise the constitution of organisms 
without aspiring to an investigation into their first origin. 
The principle of purposes does not make the mode of origina- 
tion of organic beings any more comprehensible, and this is 
just what natural science requires to know. Science, there- 
fore, needs determinant principles as well, which alone can 
inform us of the possibility of finding the ultimate explanation 
of the world of organisms in a causal combination for which 
an understanding is not explicitly assumed. 

The general meaning of these reflections of Kant’s upon 
organisms is perfectly clear. He who would “complete the 
perfect round” of his knowledge must think not only in 
beginnings but in ends. Such a position is quite intelligible 
philosophically, but the testimony it brings to the theory of the 
psychoid is of very doubtful value, as Driesch is well aware. 
He complains, indeed, that Kant’s teleology is descriptive or 
“static” rather than “dynamic,” as is perfectly true. 

We turn, then, to the second authority. 

As we have seen already, the souls or functions of nutrition 
and perception are, in the Aristotelian Biology, eventually 
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resolvable into alterations or movements of the particles of 
the body ; mind alone is separable from the body and eternal. 

In the development of the individual mind comes in from 
outside, but the two souls of lower order are present in the 
germ which results from the commingling of the male and 
female elements, or, as we should say, the fertilised ovum. 
The material and efficient causes of development are not, 
however, both contributed by each of the parents. The 
teaching of Aristotle is that the matter is provided by the 
female, the form, the “correct proportionality,” by the male. 
The male, which is qualitative, and activity, imparts to the 
female element—which is passive and merely quantitative— 
the same kind of motion which itself possesses, the motion 
which was present in the particles of food in its final form 
from which it was itself derived. The communication of this 
motion is enough to set going the machinery; the rest then 
follows of itself in proper order. 

At the same time Aristotle evidently does not regard this 
mechanical explanation as complete. For elsewhere he com- 
pares the male element to a cunning workman making a work 
of art. It uses cold and heat, as he uses his tools. For the 
older naturalists, he expressly tells us, were wrong in supposing 
that the heat and cold could ever of themselves—by coagula- 
tions and condensations—produce the form of the body. The 
organic body, indeed, is not what it is because it is produced 
in such and such a fashion, rather it is because it is to be such 
and such that it must be developed as it is. 

And here lies the kernel of the whole matter. The formal 
cause of a work of art is an intelligible vera causa, it is the 
idea in the mind of the artist antecedent to the execution of 
the work, but the formal or final cause of an organism, the end 
which it apparently strives to attain, can only be said by a 
metaphor to be prior in time to the existence of the organism 
itself. Prior in thought, however, it certainly is, for it is only 
the performance of its functions by the organism complete in 
all its parts that makes the mere mechanism of development 
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comprehensible to us; in this sense, the process exists for the 
sake of the end. Only as efficient cause is the soul prior in 
time. Only so far as it is prior in thought can it be said to be 
a final cause. 

Such a teleology is, it is obvious, indistinguishable in 
principle from the position in which Kant leaves us. It is the 
position adopted by Driesch himself in his earlier 4 nalytische 
Theorie, but discarded in the Vitalismus in favour of a theory 
of psychoids. 

To this belief there are grave objections. 

This “ psychoid,” to which the name “ entelechy ” is surely 
misapplied, this rudimentary feeling and willing, which is 
aware of the form it desires to produce, must be psychically at 
least as complex as the phenomena it is designed to account 
for, and stand therefore as much in need of explanation as 
they. As Kant has observed, this will involve us at once in 
an infinite series of such entities. In fact it is only a “ photo- 
graph” of the problem, and no solution at all. 

Nothing is gained by multiplying these entities beyond 
necessity, and the progress of science would be better served 
by a simpler philosophy. 

The second type of vitalism is the metaphysical or pseudo- 
metaphysical. Even when the “psychoid” has been aban- 
doned, we still find vitalism preaching the “autonomy of 
the organism” or the “unconscious idea.” The “dynamic” 
teleology of Driesch has disappeared, only to be replaced by 
the final cause. 

We may point out perhaps in passing that the organism is 
by no means so autonomous as might be desired. The end 
towards which the creature strives, the maintenance and 
reproduction of its own specific form, is no constant terminus 
ad quem, for species are as mortal as individuals; nor is it 
always achieved. The autonomy of a worm which, bisected 
in a certain way, regenerates a tail instead of a head, or of a 
frog which after a particular injury develops six legs instead 
of two, has surely renounced its rights. But setting this 
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aside, it must be seriously questioned whether any good 
purpose is served in biological discussion by decrying the 
value of mechanical conceptions or by confounding two 
distinct orders of thought. The questions are grave ones, for 
the issue at stake is no less than the existence of physiology 
as the science of the causes of living activities. 

“Recte ponitur,” said Lord Bacon, “vere scire esse per 
causas scire.” The maxim of the great founder of modern 
inductive science has been the lodestar of biology in the past, 
and is still its watchword to-day. By exact observation and 
crucial experiment, utilising every canon of induction, the 
activities of the living organism are to be brought under wide 
general laws of causation, which will be in the first instance 
physiological laws—-of response to stimuli, of metabolism, and 
of growth. By means of these laws predictions can be made 
and verified as often as we please. But no bar can legitimately 
be set to the scope of human inquiry; the thought process 
will not rest here, and ultimately it may be found possible to 
state the widest generalisations of biology in chemical and 
physical, and these again in purely mechanical terms. The 
maintenance and evolution of form in the individual as well 
as the larger evolution of form in the race, become but the 
final term in a far vaster cosmic process, from “ homogeneity 
to heterogeneity.” 

The idea is, of course, perfectly familiar. It is the analysis 
of purely physical causes carried to its extreme limit. Pheno- 
mena are thought out in terms not of origins merely, but of 
one origin; and that one origin is the only mystery that 
remains. This unification of the sciences has always been 
and must still remain the dream and the faith and the inspira- 
tion of the scientific man, and could such an edifice of the 
intellect ever be realised, the task of science would have 
been completed. 

But only when this purely deterministic method has been 
pushed as far as it will go does science leave off. Only where 
science leaves off does philosophy begin. There is an order 
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of time, and there is an order of thought. Science works in 
the order of time, and necessarily so; for although science can 
never say what constitutes the invariable link between ante- 
cedent and consequent which it terms causal, yet it rightly 
speaks of the first as cause, determining the second, as effect, 
since it is its function to predict from the past which is known 
to the future which is not. 

But the outlook of philosophy is different. Dissatisfied 
with the endless regress of cause and effect, sceptical of first 
causes and original homogeneities, out of which by no con- 
ceivability could any heterogeneity have ever been developed, 
philosophy looks to the end. 

The activities of living organisms at least appear to be 
directed to an end. They are apparently purposive, and it 
is this purposiveness which lends to biology, though built on 
the fundamental conceptions of chemistry and physics, peculiar 
features of its own, and is, of course, answerable for the 
teleological language which biologists so frequently employ. 
And by a knowledge of the end the view of science, to which 
qua science it cannot too rigidly confine itself, will doubtless 
be supplemented and enlarged. 

But plain and definite though the end of an individual 
life may be, the end of the race—of the human or of any 
other race,—the end of the universe are things only to be 
guessed at, and all we are left with is an indefinite series of 
evolving systems emerging out of an infinite past and fading 
into an infinite future. 

In the final issue indeed the last effect is as delusive an 
ignis fatuus as the first cause. The philosophy which has 
rejected one must divest itself of the other, and seek its end 
if anywhere in the logical prius of the mind which, though 
last in time, is yet first in thought, since through it alone can 
that ordered knowledge of nature which we call science be 
born and brought to perfection. 

J. W. JENKINSON. 


Exeter Coiiecr, Oxrorp. 
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WATER-FINDING AND FAITH-HEALING. |} *y; 

Tux Very Rev. CHARLES T. OVENDEN, D.D., - 

Dean of Clogher. | the 

sticl 

Tue history of the art of water-finding has been given fully [he « 

in two volumes of the Proceedings of the Society for ff hit! 

Psychical Research, viz. part xxxii., vol. xiii, July 1897, part 

and part xxxvili., vol. xv., October 1900, written after many the 

years of study by Professor W. F. Barrett, F.R.S. bey 

I need only say, for the sake of clearness, that when a wal 

water-finder or ‘dowser,” as he is called, walks over a place was 

beneath which running water is confined, the forked rod which ‘N 

he holds in his hands indicates its presence by moving either laid 

upwards or downwards. the 

The question which I wish to discuss in this short paper sur 

is the cause of the phenomenon. Is the rod moved by the sub- no 

conscious mind of the dowser acting on his muscles, which by eve 

their motion either elevate or depress the rod? or, is there anc 

another cause of the phenomenon, in which the dowser takes bec 

an essential part ? pul 

My first experience of water-finding is given in a letter Ic 

which I wrote to Professor Barrett at his request, and which he twi 

published in the Journal of the S.P.R., No. cclvii., vol. xiv., e4 

March 1909, in which I said: “I went to Rossory Glebe as dor 
the Bishop’s representative on a commission of repairs and 

dilapidations, a new rector having been appointed. We found “7 

in the corner of an old kitchen a small well of clear water. bo 


The outside well was 39 feet from the ground to the surface of the 
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the water. We asked the outgoing rector where the clear 
water came from which supplied the indoor well. He replied, 
‘I don’t know.’ Mr Jervois, the architect, said, ‘Come out 
until we look for the source. He cut a forked twig of a 
snowberry bush, shaped like a Y. Then he held his elbows 
close to his sides, with his palms upward, the little fingers 
being next one another. He bent the forks of the twig out- 
wards, and gripped them at the two ends, with the point 
projecting horizontally before him. I noticed that he held 
the bent forks very tightly. In this attitude he walked across 
the bank sloping towards the rectory. For some time the 
stick remained pointing straight outwards ; then, suddenly, as 
he crossed a certain spot, the twig bent upwards violently and 
hit him on the chest. He was holding it so tightly that the 
parts held in his hands could not turn, and the wrench broke 
the stick like an untwisted cord. I was amazed. He passed 
beyond the spot, and the twig remained inert ; but going back- 
wards and forwards, always at the same spot, where the stream 
was running underground, the twig leaped upwards. He said, 
‘Now touch my hand and you will neutralise the effect.’ I 
laid my hand loosely on his closed fist, and we passed over 
the spot without any movement in the stick. Being more 
surprised, I said, ‘Let me try it.’ He said, ‘You would be 
no good, for you stopped my power by touching me.’ How- 
ever, I held the twig as he did, having cut off the broken part, 
and when I passed the spot I felt the light twig suddenly 
become as heavy as if it were made of steel and were being 
pulled downward by a strong magnet. 1 held it as tightly as 
I could close my strong hands, but in spite of my efforts it 
twisted round and pointed downwards. Mr Jervois said (and 
1 heard this -for the first time in my life) that with most 
dowsers it did point downwards.” 

Commenting on this letter, Professor Barrett says (p. 53): 
“The Dean, I may mention, has published some useful little 
books on elementary science, hence he does not take refuge in 


the usual electricity theory, albeit nothing will shake his con- 
Vou. IX.—No. 3. 37 
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viction that some force external to the dowser moves the rod. 


The unanimity with which all dowsers hold this view shows | 
how distinct from our conscious personality are the involuntary | 


actions of our subconscious life.” 


In reply to my letter he kindly sent me his published 


Memoranda on the so-called Dowsing Faculty, in which, 
explaining the motion of the rod, he says :— 

“1. A certain number of persons—say one or two in every 
score—have a marked idiosyncrasy, which manifests itself in 
slight, involuntary, and unconscious movements usually of the 
arms and hands. Doubtless all persons exhibit this to a less 
degree. 

“2. These movements may be cultivated by repetition, by 
expectant attention, and by inhibiting the conscious and 
voluntary control of those particular muscles. 

“3. They are best revealed (a) by the oscillations of the 
so-called pendule-explorateur, a ring or ball suspended from a 
thread held between the thumb and finger ; and (4) by a motion 
of the so-called divining or dowsing rod, usually but not 
always a forked twig, the branching ends being held one in 
each hand, so that the whole is in somewhat unstable 
equilibrium. 

“4, These instruments, along with other less portable 
devices, such as planchette, may be called autoscopes, as they 
reveal minute automatic movements of the muscles. 

“*5. Motor automatism, as their phenomenon is termed, is a 
reflex action excited by some stimulus, derived either (i.) from 
a dormant idea or a subconscious suggestion in the automatist’s 
own mind ; or (ii.) from a subconscious impression produced on 
the automatist by an external object, or by an external mind. 
The former create auto-suggestion, or autogenous movements 
of the autoscope ; the latter are hetero-suggestive movements. 

“6, Abundant evidence has been obtained, showing that 
the sudden twisting of the dowsing rod may arise from both 
(i.) and (ii.). Hence, to infer, a priori, that the motion of the 
rod is due to a particular stimulus, arising from the presence 
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of underground water, is absurd. Albeit this false inference 
is usually drawn by professional dowsers, who thus sometimes 
lead the credulous to very costly mistakes. 

“7, Underground water and metallic ores are often indi- 
cated by surface signs, imperceptible to the ordinary observer, 
but which become known to the experienced dowser. Such 
indications, even when not consciously perceived, may create 
a subconscious impression on the dowser that will excite the 
automatic motion of his rod (5, ii.). A plausible explanation 
of the success achieved by some dowsers may thus be given. 

“8. But there are numerous cases where this explanation 
completely breaks down, and yet the dowser, often an unob- 
servant, ignorant man, has succeeded where the most skilful 
observers have failed. Mere chance coincidence, lucky hits, 
can also be shown to be wholly inadequate to account for 
their successes. 

“9, Nor can we explain them by some electrical or other 
known physical agency, or radio-active emanation, proceeding 
from underground water or ores and detected by the dowser. 
For dowsers are not peculiarly sensitive to such influences, 
and, moreover, they have been successful in many objects of 
search besides water and ores. The true explanation is pro- 
bably to be found in something new to science, which may be 
stated as follows :— 

“10. Amongst those who exhibit motor-automatism, a cer- 
tain proportion have a subconscious, super-normal perceptive 
faculty. Any particular object sought for—it seems imma- 
terial what that object may be—excites an impression on the 
automatist when he approaches it, though the object is 
usually out of sight, and may be far beneath the surface of 
the ground. 

“11. This impression in most cases remains entirely sub- 
conscious, and is only revealed by its exciting the reflex that 
moves the dowsing rod, or other portable autoscope; not 
infrequently, however, it reaches the level of an obscure 
sensation or emotional disturbance, and in some cases it 
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actually rises to a conscious perception of the object sought 
for. In these latter cases motor-automatism may be absent. 

“12. A good dowser is, therefore, one who possesses this 
super-normal perceptive power, and instinctively allows it to 
be operative when dowsing. Like other instinctive acts 
arising from some unexplained perceptive faculty, such as 
the ‘homing’ of pigeons and of certain animals, the intrusion 
of reason or of any conscious volition is prejudicial or fatal 
to the end in view. 

“13. Hence for 250 years it has been noticed that children 
or simple country folk—children of Nature—whose minds are 
free from preconceived ideas or reasoning, form the best 
dowsers, being less liable to auto-suggestion. 

“14. When the normal self-consciousness is more or less 
in abeyance, or when it is completely submerged, as in the 
hypnotic state, we should expect to find this super-normal 
perceptive power more apparent. 

“15. Inasmuch as something akin to an emotional dis- 
turbance (11) is excited in the percipient by the discovery of 
the object of his search, we should expect to find correspond- 
ing changes in the circulation of his blood, or in arterial 
pressure. Modern sensitive methods of detecting and register- 
ing these changes might thus supersede the dowsing rod, and 
would in any case form an interesting investigation for 
experimental psychologists.” 

Two difficulties presented themselves to my mind in 
accepting Professor Barrett’s explanation of the phenomenon. 

1. In my first experience of water-finding, given above, | 
knew that I was not thinking of the lie of the ground nor of 
any indication of water; also that I had expected that the rod 
would twist itself upwards, and that I had done my best to 
prevent it from moving in any direction. 

2. Professor Barrett said (p. 59, March 1909): “ That the 
vigorous motion of the rod, one limb often being broken, is 
really caused by the unconscious muscular action of the 
dowser is, as I have said, hotly contested by every dowser, 
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who is persuaded the twig moves his hands, and not vice versa. 
For example, Dr Eshelby of Stockton House, near Worcester, 
writing to me about a young farmer in his neighbourhood, 
named Skryne, who is a very successful dowser, says: ‘ He 
(Skryne) tries to resist the motion of the rod, and I assured 
myself of this by clasping his hands tightly in mine, and then 
walked over a buried pipe of running water at night-time. 
The moment we came over where we subsequently found the 
pipe to be, the sensation was as though someone had seized 
the apex of the forked branch and forcibly pulled it down. 
Our hands resisted this downward movement, and the two 
sides of the forked twig gave way at the spot where they left 
his hands, and showed a green-stick fracture. I certainly 
should have detected any muscular movement sufficient to 
break the forked stick, and I know he did not move his hands 
or wrists, as I had hold of them all the time.’” 

This statement, which corresponds with my own sensations 
and experience, makes it impossible for me to believe that the 
muscular action of the dowser is in any sense the cause of the 
rod’s movement. ‘The rod is suspended from the clenched fists 
just as a church bell is suspended from two gudgeons. The 
spoke of the bell-wheel represents the rod, and the rope at the 
circumference, being pulled downwards, is the only known 
force which moves the bell. Let the rope be unpulled, and 
the bell could not possibly be moved by any force in the 
gudgeons, so small, if at all there, that it could not be detected 
by the closest observation. Professor Barrett comes to the 
opposite conclusion. He says (p. 59): “It is not any known 
physical force that attracts the rod.” 

However, at the end of his article (p. 60) he makes a 
further statement with which I am in perfect agreement. 
He says: “It is possible we may have to fall back on an 
involuntary, unconscious exteriorisation of the muscular force 
of the dowser. If so, it would bring the motion of the rod 
into the same category as many of the ‘ physical phenomena’ 
of spiritualism ; for I am convinced there is a much closer con- 
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nection than is at present recognised between these phenomena 
and the actual physical personality of the medium.” 

In making my first experiment with Mr Jervois, when I 
observed that his rod moved upwards and mine downwards, 
I concluded that this repellent and attractive force was akin to 
the similar action of electricity. I met Mr Alexander Wilson 
of Belvoir Park, Belfast, and we made experiments together. 
I found that he was twice as sensitive as I was, for at certain 
places his rod went down fully, whereas mine only sank to an 
angle of 45 degrees. 

We next investigated whether the phenomenon were in 
any way connected with electricity. Mr Franks Lubbock 
Robinson, my nephew, was there, and the rod in his hands 
made no movement, no matter where he stood. He was a 
non-sensitive. A water-pipe passes under the floor of the 
large hall, and I was asked to find its position. I did not 
know where it was, but my rod indicated that it passed 
diagonally under the hall. This was so. Then we placed a 
slab of thick plate-glass on the carpet over the pipe, and a 
rubber tobacco pouch near it, and we took off our shoes. 

Mr Wilson stood on the glass, and his rod made no 
movement. He placed one foot on the tobacco pouch, 
with the same result. Then he touched the carpet with 
the toe of one foot, and immediately his rod pointed 
straight down. 

Next, we placed Mr Wilson on the glass with his back 
towards us, we standing on the carpet so that he could not see 
us. Mr Robinson touched the back of his coat with the tip 
of his finger so lightly that Mr Wilson did not feel it, and the 
rod remained pointing horizontally as it was. I touched him 
in the same way, and at once his rod pointed downwards, but 
only at an angle of 45 degrees. Then Mr Wilson stood on 
the carpet, and his rod sank down straight ; but the moment 
Mr Robinson touched him as before with the tip of his finger, 
his power disappeared. I touched him, and his rod rose to an 
angle of 45 degrees, thus indicating my lesser power ; and then, 
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when Mr Robinson touched my coat from behind (I did not 
feel his touch), he deprived us both of any power. 

We removed our fingers, and at once Mr Wilson’s power 
retutned, and his rod went down with full force. 

The next day, at Seskinore, Colonel M‘Clintock and I 
tried other experiments. Our snowberry rods pointed down- 
wards in a lane where a pond discharged its overflow in a 
small channel which ran under the lane. We took rubber 
mats out of the carriages and spread them over the place in 
the lane, and when walking over them the rods remained 
inert, as light as twigs. I then stood on a bridge made of fir- 
branches which spanned the narrow pond, and held my rod 
over the water. It made no movement, although it had gone 
down over the running water in the channel. 

The obvious inference was that the force which moved the 
rod did not proceed from water as such, but from friction or 
some other force made by running water confined by a solid 
substance, such as the sides of a drain or a water-pipe, which, 
ascending through the ground, passed into my feet and from 
me to the rod, on the condition that my feet were not insulated 
from the ground. 

Having thus discovered that the force, whatever it was, 
was subject to the same laws which regulate the insulation of 
electricity, I reasoned that if it were due to that cause, the 
rod ought to move in presence of dry electricity in the same 
way that it moves over an underground spring of running 
water. I therefore connected the two cells of my hall-door 
electric bell with common iron wire. The current was so 
feeble that it gave me no shock, nor could I perceive any 
when I placed the cut wire ends in my mouth. I only per- 
ceived the same taste as when one places a silver coin on the 
tongue and a copper coin under the tongue, and brings the 
edges into contact. Nevertheless, when I stood on the wire, 
having reconnected it, my rod felt heavy, but not so heavy as 
to make it move. 

Then I went to Mr J. Maguire, a motor engineer who 
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lives here, and we tried the experiment in a room, first tested 
by the rod, which made no movement in it. We connected 
the poles of a 4-volt battery, with a lamp on the circuit which 
allowed the passage of half an ampere. Standing on the floor 
and holding the rod over the charged wire, the rod made no 
movement, but when I stood on the wire it went down slowly. 
Mr J. Maguire had no power, nor had four ladies who joined 
in the experiment; but when Mr B. Maguire held the rod, 
standing on the wire, it went down more strongly than 
with me. 

Later, we tried the effect of a 25-volt current, with the 
result that Mr J. Maguire became sensitive, and his rod moved 
when he stood on the wire. My last experiment was made 
in order to explain why Mr Jervois’ rod twisted upwards, 
while mine sank downwards over the same place. 

When I held the point of the rod for some seconds touching 
the positive pole of the dynamo, feeling the 25-volt current 
as a tingle in my arms, and then walked about the floor of 
the workshop, the rod pointed downwards, as if the whole 
floor were over running water; but when I held it against the 
negative pole, feeling the same tingling, and walked away 
through the workshop, the rod floated in the air, feeling 
lighter than a feather, with a decided upward tendency. 

Let me now state the inference which I draw from these 
experiments concerning the phenomenon of faith - healing. 
At the Church of Ireland Conference, held in Belfast last 
October, the subject of “The Connection between Mind and 
Body, with reference to the Miracles of Healing in the New 
Testament,” was under discussion. The Right Rev. C. F. 
D’Arcy, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, showed in his paper that 
the gift of fuith-healing was not confined to believers in 
orthodox Christianity, but was found to exist in all sorts and 
conditions of men and women, and that the faith of the person 
healed might be faith in God, or faith in the grossest super- 
stition. This he proved from reliable statistics. 

It occurred to me that, this being so, it was possible that 
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the gift of faith-healing might have a physical cause, and 
might be analogous to the gift of hypnotising, or water- 
finding, or even to the gifts of mediums. 

The chief work of the subconscious mind is to keep the 
body in repair, both by healing a wound and by digesting 
and distributing food to all organs of the body. When 
the mind is vexed and worried, one of the first effects 
is a diminished power of digestion. A monotonous and 
depressing occupation often produces an anemic condition 
in factory girls; but when their minds are cheered by the 
prospect of a holiday, or by an offer of marriage, the raising 
of brain-power brings about an improvement in health. So 
powerful is the effect of mind on body that it can kill as 
well as cure. Two cases came under my notice. I knew 
well an elderly woman who was making a good recovery from 
an attack of influenza when her sister died. She said, “ Now 
that Anne is gone I have no wish to live any longer.” Her 
doctor told me that from that day all assimilation of food 
and medicine ceased, and she died in three weeks. 

My late brother, a doctor in New Zealand, told me of a 
young and healthy Maori woman whose child was fatally ill. 
She said to him, “If my child die, I die too.” The child died, 
and the young woman lay down and died three days afterwards, 
although he was certain she had no disease. She willed to 
die, and she died. 

On the other hand, the subconscious mind can be directed 
in its healing operation by enabling it to call into action the 
latent or dormant energies which are in the body. In fact, no 
power can cure the body except the mind. The reserve store 
of energy which is in the body can be called into action by 
shock, by fright, by suggestion from outside, by determination 
of the will to live, or by the stimulation of medicine. But 
when this store of reserve energy is exhausted, as in the 
comatose state which precedes death, no medicine, nor any of 
these other causes, can heal or cure. Of course, to enable the 
subconscious mind to heal, the wires and lines by which it 
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communicates with the organs must be there; e.g. no faith 
exercised by the healer or the patient can set a broken bone 
in position, but when set in position all the knitting together 
of the break is carried out by the action of the subconscious 
mind. In faith-healing this power of right direction passes to 
the subconscious mind of the patient by the laying on of the 
hands of the healer. A hypnotiser usually induces a state of 
hypnotism by directing the points of his fingers towards the 
person operated on, and by making passes with his hands in 
close proximity to him, or by touching him by his hands. 

This was done to me once by a hypnotiser. He told 
me to gaze at a disc, he made passes before my face, and he 
placed his thumb and one finger on the top of my head, but 
I was unresponsive to his influence, although he caused many 
others to fall into a trance at the same time. 

In the exercise of these three gifts, the laying on of hands 
has a mysterious power. 

In the matter of water-finding, the only one of the three 
on which I can speak from personal experience, the touch of 
my finger on the back of Mr Wilson’s coat produced an 
immediate effect in transferring the same exact measure of 
power which was in me to him. 

In the records of the case of faith-healing, as given in the 
Gospels, of the woman with the issue of blood, the following 
remarkable words occur: “ For she said, If I may touch but 
His clothes I shall be whole” (St Mark v. 28). “She came 
behind Him, and touched the border of His garment: and 
immediately the issue of her blood stanched. And Jesus 
said, Who is it that touched Me? And when all denied, 
Peter said, and they that were with him, Master, the multi- 
tudes press Thee and crush Thee. But Jesus said, Someone 
did touch Me: for I perceived that power had gone forth from 
Me” (St Luke viii. 44-46 R.V.).! 


CHARLES T. OVENDEN, D.D. 


1 Cf. Professor Barrett’s explanation, par. 11, supra. 





A STUDY OF THE RESURRECTION. 


THe Rev. NEVILLE S. TALBOT, M.A. 


I can start with the assumption that everyone finds it hard to 
believe in miracle. If this is so, then there is a concentration 
of difficulty upon the miracle which is represented as essential 


to Christianity, namely, the Resurrection of our Lord from 
the dead. 


It would take an entire article to examine the reasons for 
the hostility of our minds to miracle. Each probably feels his 


own stress of difficulty. But I suppose that one much- 
embracing reason for the difficulties presented by the Christian 
miracles to men’s minds to-day, is that men have the sense 
that the view of the universe which formed the mental and 
imaginative background of the minds of those through whose 
experience the Christian miracles have been transmitted to 
them, and the view of the universe which forms their own 
mental background, are fundamentally different. I must not 
stay to define the difference. 

At any rate, however this may be, I think it is commonly 
agreed upon that, prima facie, no historical argument is rein- 
forced by the mere attestation of miracle as its proof, but 
rather the other way; whereas in former days miracle was 
looked upon as a powerful reinforcement to historical assertion. 

At any rate, again, howsoever we explain it, it is undeniable 
that modern thought in its sensitiveness to the difficulty of 
miracle has laboured to extricate from the body of Christian 


tradition a gospel freed from the offence of the miraculous. 
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In particular this has meant a swerving away alike from the 
miraculous beginning and climax of the Christian story, 
so as to arrive at a simple residual amount of teaching to be 
grouped round the human, though no doubt inspired, figure 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

In other words, many of us have tried to see whether we 
could do without the Resurrection: whether, that is, we had 
a sufficiency of Christian material so securely based as to 
justify the treatment of the Resurrection as incidental or non- 
essential to the truth about Jesus. The question I would 
here raise is whether this position is justifiable. ‘That is, more 
precisely, whether it is capable of harmony or kinship with the 
apostolic position. For evidently a demonstration of such 
harmony is fairly to be asked of those who would build some 
of the apostolic material into their edifice of Christian truth, 
whilst rejecting the rest. In one word, if we would make the 
Resurrection non-essential to ourselves, we must at any rate 
ask the question whether it was non-essential to the first 
disciples of Jesus. 

I do not, therefore, propose to deal at all with the evidences 
for the appearances of our Lord after the Crucifixion: I wish 
to. try and answer the question, “ What was the mind of the 
disciples at the Crucifixion?” in order that I may have some 
material for suggesting an answer to the further question, 
“ What must the Resurrection have been to them?” The 
battle for the clause of the Creed, “ and the third day He rose 
again from the dead,” has to be fought out not only round the 
evidential details, but also in the realm of presupposition 
wherewith the evidence is approached. 

I intend to take the Synoptic Gospels as they stand and 
use their material harmonistically. At the same time (1) I 
believe the same line of interpretation can be made effective 
with only Marcan material; (2) so far as I can judge, the 
synoptic records are emerging from the ordeal of minute 
criticism with their main unity proved incapable of dissection. 
By this I mean that, apart from the attribution of parts to 
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different sources and authorities (indeed, noticeably in spite 
of this), there yet remains a wholeness in them which cannot 
be splintered into parts. It is the wholeness of the personality 
of Jesus. That means a mediated wholeness: for the person 
of Jesus is only given to us through the wholeness of the 
apostolic conception of Him. Further, the wholeness of their 
conception of Him is, as I will try to show, derived from the 
dramatic action of Jesus. The structural unity of that action 
seems to be found in its greatest purity in St Mark, and is in 
a sense disfigured by the grafting into it of additional material 
by the other Synoptists. There is, nevertheless, a main unity 
in the whole Gospel record (which, I may remark, when 
found to inhere in synoptic material, is then seen to harmonise 
with Johannine). It does not seem to be an artificial unity 
which the writers pieced together, but rather a unity into 
which they had been so wrought by events that they could 
not help the material they used reflecting the unity of the 
Personality central to the events. 

At any rate, the fact of this unity justifies the question 
which I would attempt to answer: ‘“ What place did the 
Resurrection hold in the unity of the apostolic conception 
of Jesus?” 

Finally, before I leave preliminaries, I should add a word 
of caution necessary to justify the use of Gospel material 
taken out of its context. 1 mean that if it be allowed that 
the bulk of St Paul’s Epistles are earlier in date than the 
writing down of the Gospels, then, in going straight to the 
simple story of Jesus, we must remember that we are 
consciously leaving on one side that belief in the glorified 
and ascended Christ and that fellowship in His Spirit 
which we find reflected and implied by the Epistles. ‘That 
is, we are leaving on one side what was both context and 
source of the material we are handling. 

We set out, then, to attempt to arrive at the mind of the 
contemporaries of Jesus at the time of His death. We must 
begin on the plane on to which Jesus moves as He appears in 
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Galilee, preaching the Gospel of the Coming of the Kingdom 
(Mark i. 14). If we start on that plane we must ask whether 
we can stay on it. 

The world into which He enters is completely Judaic— 
little, local, racial. But the little world is in movement and 
expectation. A prophet has appeared with the orthodox 
marks of a prophet (Matt. iii. 4), and has set in vital com- 
motion all Jerusalem and all Judea, and all the region round 
about Jordan (Matt. iii. 5). The mission of John the Baptist 
was so popular and deep that at the end of Christ’s ministry 
the Pharisees dare not seem to discredit it, out of fear of the 
people (Mark xi. 32). It had met and fanned into flame the 
expectation alive in a few faithful hearts which looked for the 
consolation of Israel (Luke 1. 25). Into that Judaic world, 
ever impregnated, not to say suffocated, with orthodox 
scriptural tradition, and now roused to the expectation of its 
coming to fulfilment, Jesus enters. His mission is to orthodox 
circles. In the synagogues (Mark i. 21) He preaches, and 
with precise intent. We read of His taking a classic passage 
of Messianic prophecy and deliberately affirming that “To-day 
is the Scripture fulfilled in your ears” (Luke iv. 16). If John 
has roused his fellow-countrymen, Jesus rouses them more. It 
seems that only a short time elapses before the report of Him 
goes forth into all Syria, and great multitudes assemble from 
Galilee and Decapolis and Judaa and Jerusalem and from 
beyond Jordan (Matt. iv. 25). 

A Jewish movement or revival, then, is set on foot, and 
not by accident, but in accordance with the express mind of 
Jesus. He sets Himself to appeal to them as Jews, to those 
who know the Scriptures and live with Him under the law. 
True, He has new and startling teaching to give, but it is not 
independently new, but new only with the newness of inter- 
pretation of the old. 1f His contemporaries are faithful Jews, 
He calculates that they will respond to the appeal—read the 
Sermon on the Mount for its reiteration—which He makes. 

So He is careful to keep moving on, that He may preach 
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in the next towns also (Mark i. 388). He has come to arouse 
the faith that He can find in Israel (Matt. viii. 10), and He 
must give all the faithful a chance of hearing of the day of 
fulfilment. Thus as soon as He has gathered round Him a 
nucleus of followers, and as soon as He has called into exist- 
ence the plans of the authorities for His destruction and the 
time already begins to be short (Mark iii. 6, 14), He sends 
out messengers into places which presumably He Himself 
had not time to visit; and their orders are (Matt. x. 6) to 
go into no way of the Gentiles nor city of the Samaritans, 
but rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel; and the 
nature of their equipment is such as will throw them upon 
the goodwill and hospitality of those who are worthy Jews 
(Matt. x. 13), and their message is the message for expectant 
Jews—the Kingdom is at hand. 

Hence at the outset of our inquiry into the contemporary 
understanding of Jesus, we must first observe how clearly He 
meant to be He that should come (Luke vii. 20). 

But He meets with little understanding. He finds a 
faithful remnant; but with the mass, the day of fulfilment 
is also the day of rejection. (1) True, great multitudes come 
together to hear and to be healed, but they do not under- 
stand; they come—to use a bit of Johannine material for 
once—for the meat that perisheth; they come, as crowds do 
come, to stare. But they come for no more, and He has to 
reject them. They cannot understand, it seems that their 
hearts have waxed gross and that their ears are dull of hear- 
ing (Matt. xiii. 14). (2) If it is thus with the many, neither 
do the official few understand Him. They understand well 
enough what a religious teacher ought to be, but it is just 
because He breaks out beyond the limits of their normal 
conceptions that they begin at once to strike out at Him 
as unintelligible and reprehensible. “ Why does He blas- 
pheme?” they mutter as they sit by in the crowded house 
reasoning in their hearts (Mark ii. 7). ‘“ Why does He eat 
and drink with publicans and sinners?” (Mark ii. 16). “ Why 
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do John’s disciples and their disciples fast, and His disciples 
fast not?” (Mark ii. 18). ‘Behold, why do they on the 
Sabbath that which is not lawful?” (Mark ii. 24). “ Will He 
Himself heal another on the Sabbath day?” (Mark iii. 2). 
But they get no answer which they can reconcile with their 
ordinary conceptions. The skin of their conceptions is too old 
for the new wine (Mark ii. 22). (3) Nor, thirdly, do His own 
circle understand Him; or rather, they, like the Pharisees, 
assume that they understand Him to a point, and then find 
that He passes beyond the limits of their understanding. So 
when they hear of Him amid the thronging multitudes, they 
can only conjecture that He is beside Himself (Mark iii. 21). 
Thus again in His own country, when He preaches they 
understand Him well enough as the Carpenter’s son, whose 
mother is Mary, and his brethren James and Joseph and 
Simon and Judas; but all the more then do they ask, 
«Whence then hath this man all these things?” (Matt. 
xill. 56). 

So He has to reject them too, and break beyond their 
circle and the circle of their conceptions of Him. He cannot 
turn back to them, call as they may (Mark iii. 31). He must 
press forward on to the open road before Him to find a wider 
family circle (v. 35). 

Therefore, misunderstood by crowd, official, and neighbour, 
He turns for understanding to the sifted remnant. “On that 
day” (Matt. xiii. 1)—the day of His separation from home— 
He begins to preach in a manner which he knows may be 
unintelligible to the many in order that He may startle into 
apprehension the minds of His followers. Thus in parable 
(Mark iv. 10) hard of understanding, and thus by sign by 
coming on the sea (Mark vi. 45), by calming the waters 
(Mark iv. 35), by feeding the many (Mark vi. 34), He drives 
forward their education. Scarcely once do they fail to show 
us the kinship of their minds with those of their fellow- 
countrymen who cannot “place” Him within their normal 
ideas. Scarcely once but they cry out with the remark 
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which springs in more prosaic form to our lips as critics of 
later days. “It is an apparition, of course—that figure on 
the waters” (Matt. xiv. 26). “What manner of man is this 
who commands the sea and the winds?” (Matt. iv. 41). 
“ What is this questioning of His about being touched in the 
crowd, when one and all are being shouldered about in its very 
midst?” (Mark v. 31). Indeed, theirs are no soft hearts nor 
credulous minds that He can easily enter, but hearts, as after- 
wards they remember (Mark vi. 52), which are hardened, and 
minds that can reason but will not perceive nor understand 
(Mark viii. 17). 

Nevertheless, He brings them to a stage of understanding, 
up on to a level not reached by their fellow Jews. The 
crowd may have formed confused and varied notions of Him 
(Mark viii. 28). But the question He would have the dis- 
ciples answer is, “ Whom say ye that I am?” and Peter’s 
answer marks an epoch. They understand so far. They see, 
as their contemporaries do not, that He is indeed the Messiah 
(Mark viii. 29 ff.), howsoever disappointing His career may 
seem to be. 

But it is only a stage. Once reached, it is immediately 
passed. A higher level has yet to be reached. There is more 
to understand: ‘“ From that time began Jesus to shew unto 
_ His disciples how that He must go into Jerusalem and suffer 
|... . and the third day be raised up” (Matt. xvi. 21 ff, cf: 
Mark viii. 31). But once again He passes out beyond the 
limits of human comprehension—open though the minds of 
His friends may be to the idea of Him as the Christ. How 
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| far Peter is from full apprehension, despite the revelation not 
© of flesh and blood, is seen in the hostility of his mind to the 
: further prospect (Mark viii. 32). His mind is full not of the 
: things of God but of the things of men (v. 33). 

, Here, then, is the mind of the disciples before the last act 
. | of the drama begins. They apprehend what is hidden to 
] ) others; they understand something of the mystery of the 
‘ |} Kingdom (Mark iv. 11); they know that He is the Messiah. 
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But they get no farther. They follow Him farther indeed, 
but the climax of all their following, to which He sets His 
face, is hidden from them (cf. Mark ix. 32). He may show 
them fearful things upon the Mount, but they wist not what 
to say to them (Mark ix. 6). Nor does it seem that it matters 
—their not understanding, for the vision is not to be told to 
any man until a rising from the dead occurs. That is just the 
mystifying point (Mark ix. 9). They can reassure themselves 
of the complete fulfilment of all Jewish expectation, in that in 
the forerunner of the Master the Elijah that first had to come 
was already come (v. 11); but the saying that He should rise 
again, that they can only keep, questioning among themselves 
what it should mean (v. 10). 

Further they cannot get. They receive the warnings, 
explicit and repeated (Mark ix. 31, x. 32), but they cannot 
understand them, and they are afraid to ask Him. 

So the drama moves to its climax. The days when the 
bridegroom shall be taken away draw on (Mark ii. 20). He 
can only warn them and march forward, once more, out 
beyond the limits of their conceptions of Him, to the main 
issue of all. Thus physically and morally they drop behind 
Him. He with His face toward Jerusalem going before them, 
and they following, amazed and afraid (Mark x. 32), 

We can see something of their mind on its negative side. 
Let us ask why it is negative. Why cannot they understand ? 
What are their positive thoughts whose crowd is impenetrable 
by the Master’s warnings? Psychologically there must be a 
conflict of ideas in their minds, which no spoken word can 
bring to decision. 

Positively their mind is full of the Kingdom. Must this 
not be so? Given that they are Jews and proven faithful 
Jews; given that they know that the long roll of Scriptures 
is in fulfilment, and that the day of the Lord is in arrival; 
given that they know and are assured that He in their midst 
is the Messiah ; given that—then what a maze of scriptural 
notions, Messianic schemes, apocalyptic visions may well be 
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thronging through their brains to the repudiation of any fresh 
ideas, most of all ideas so antagonistic, so alien, so redolent 
of utter bathos as those which speak of betrayal, scourging, 
spitting, dying ! 

Thus as they follow the awful figure of the Master their 
mind betrays itself. The fulness of their expectation that the 
Kingdom is immediately to appear (Luke xix. 11) draws forth 
a parable of warning. ‘They press on Him with their ambitions 
as to their coming greatness in His glory. They ask Him for 
places on His right hand and on His left in His kingdom 
(Matt. xx. 22 and Mark x. 37). They are astonished exceed- 
ingly when they learn that this Kingdom, so much spoken of, 
is hard of entry by the great and rich (Mark x. 24 and 26). 
They are too busy with their grown-up aspirations to dream 
that the Master can be bothered by the bringing of little 
children to Him (Mark x. 37). 

So at last Jerusalem is reached, and for one moment—was 
ever climax of false hope in tragedy so poignant ‘—they 
seem to be justified in their hopes. In regular, deliberate 
fashion He enters Jerusalem as King, and the hearts of all 
the disciples leap up, and in their whole multitude they rejoice 
and praise God with a loud voice, crying, “ Blessed is the King 
that cometh!” (Luke xix. 37). Their enthusiasm, too, is 
caught by others, for all the city—Zion, the central hearth of 
Jewish patriotism—is stirred at His coming; and the hosannas 
of the Kingdom that cometh (Matt. xxi. 10), the kingdom of 
Father David (Mark xi. 10), are taken up even by the children 
singing in the Temple (Matt. xxi. 15). 

But it is a false climax. The King has come, but to a 
different throne than they can conceive of. He has broken 
through the bonds of their conceptions of Him, and they 
cannot recapture Him. He has moved up, from the plane of 
Messianic expectation, on to a plane which they cannot scale. 
The difference of plane on which Master and disciples move 
is brought out during the days of waiting, while the Pharisees 
manceuvre for His capture and the crowds hang on His 
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words. The disciples would rally Him with the spectacle of 
the great city, so fit for royalty: “ What manner of stones, 
what buildings!” (Mark xiii. 1). But His vision stretches far 
beyond, beyond and through the false peace and beauty of 
the faithless city. So He warns and prepares them for the 
terrible days that shall come in the remoter future. So too 
He warns them once again of that which so nearly impends. 
He can only warn, but they cannot understand. He tells 
them of betrayal, denial, universal offence. But they fend it 
all off. They will never deny Him nor be offended at Him 
(Mark xiv. 29, 31). Both He and they are quite assured. 
But it is because their minds move on different levels that 
their thoughts are so sharply distinguished from His. Thus 
while they are murmuring at the sad waste of money by the 
woman with the ointment He views the incident in relation 
to the preaching of a gospel throughout the whole world 
(Mark xiv. 9). The two circles of thought do not intersect. 

So at last the true climax arrives. The hour comes and 
He goes out to meet it. But this time He goes forward 
alone. They cannot follow: they cannot move on to His 
level: they cannot keep pace with Him: they cannot watch 
one hour (Mark xiv. 37). He is blotted out of their under- 
standing by the inconceivable end: they are scattered: they 
betray, forsake, deny Him (Mark xiv. 43, 50, 66 ff.). 

I must not go further over the familiar and sacred ground 
of the Passion. Rather I would now revert to the original 
question which I raised in order to ask and answer a further 
question. First, I ask, what was the mind of the followers of 
Jesus when He died? Secondly, what must the Resurrec- 
tion have been to them in the mind with which they see 
Him die ? 

Firstly, then, I cannot touch this intensely dramatic unity 
which rises to the climax of Calvary without being forced to 
the conviction that the severance of Jesus from His disciples 
through the awful facts of the Passion left them shattered in 
mind, confounded in morale, flung out into the darkness of 
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disillusion. Whatever had been the image of Jesus that 
they had received upon the sensitive plates of their under- 
standing, it was fogged and blotted out by the fatal exposure 
made by the inrush of the final facts. If that was all—if as 
the religious teacher, as the well-known neighbour, as the 
Messiah trusted to to redeem Israel (Luke xxiv. 21) Jesus 
died and departed as other men depart into the silence and 
darkness of death, not only is it hard to say what non- 
miraculous gospel could have been preached in His name, 
but that no image of His personality whatever would have 
been given to history. 

For there is, again, the positive side to be added to the 
negative. The disciples did not understand, or rather they 
were full of a fatally partial understanding. But their fellow 
Jews, the religious authorities, the official defenders of orthodox 
monotheism, are positive that they do understand. All along 
they had been nearer the truth which had passed beyond the 
comprehension of the friends of Jesus, only they had appre- 
hended His claims not as possible truths, but as impossible 
notions. ‘To them He was a man whose monstrous ideas had 
to be put to the decision of life or death. So when at last 
He falls into their hands, they are in no doubt or misunder- 
standing: what further need have they of witnesses /—they 
have heard the blasphemy (Mark xiv. 63-4). 

Thus by either way of approach—whether by that of the 
friends whose minds had been paralysed by the facts which 
broke in to shatter all their notions about Jesus, or by that 
of the foes to whom Jesus was but the source of blas- 
phemous imposture to be put to the proof of fact—we come to 
the second question: What must the Resurrection have been 
so as to restore the one party and to confound the other ? 

My answer is, that, as fact had broken the one, and as 
by fact the other had triumphed, so only fact, as equally 
distinct from notion, or ideal, or vision, or expectation, or 
preconception, or any kind of subjectivity, as the fact of the 
Cross, could have reversed all. 
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How He rose who can say? But of what nature His 
reappearance to His disciples must have been we are bound 
to try and determine. This is what I meant by saying that 
we have not only to examine the evidences of the appear- 
ances of the risen Lord, but also to ascertain the presupposi- 
tions wherewith the evidence is to be approached. 

I cannot express the presupposition with which I have 
come to feel bound to make that approach otherwise than by 
saying that, of whatever nature was the death of Jesus as con- 
crete and actually happening fact, of that nature too was His 
reappearance after death. No facts in all early history are, 1 
suppose, more certain than those of the ministry and death of 
Jesus. So certain, indeed, do men assume them to be that they 
never tire of taking extracts from them, according to their 
tastes, in order to give therewith a Christian tinge to their philo- 
sophies and ethical systems. Yet so completely is this inner 
kernel of fact inextricable from its miraculous context, that 
without that context all knowledge of it would have dis- 
appeared out of history. Perhaps some trace might have been 
left of Jesus the impostor—of that deceiver (Matt. xxvii. 63) 
who had given himself out to be somebody and had drawn 
away some of the people after him (cf Acts v. 36, 37),—but 
of Jesus the Master, from the attraction of whose person the 
thoughts of men’s hearts cannot be withdrawn, no vestige 
would have remained. 

This same line of interpretation can be pursued further in 
the tracing of the stages whereby the broken, clouded minds 
of the followers were opened (Luke xxiv. 45), cleared, unified 
by the Lord Himself, who, when He had suffered and 
triumphed in very deed, could make the word interpretative of 
act accomplished, perform the work that the word prophetic 
of mere future act was powerless to do (Luke xxiv. 6, 26, 46). 

To go so far will be to be carried further past Ascension 
and Pentecost, out of the local Judaic world (within whose 
limits critics of later days would still imprison Jesus and 
His Gospel) so expectant to the end of the restoration of the 
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Kingdom to Israel (Acts i. 6), into the world of Catholic 
faith in the glorified Saviour of all men. 

Of course the open Bible makes it always possible for any 
who will to take a short cut, independently of the Church’s 
faith, back to the story of Jesus. This is the usual practice of 
those who hold to the perspective, though not to the dogma, 
of the literally inspired Book. But belief in Jesus, knowledge 
of Him and of God in Him as distinct from opinion about 
either, was not so given to the world. It was born of the 
Body, whose witness, whose life, whose inspiration, whose 
given sacramental relations to the ascended Christ in His 
continued action, are the source first of the Pauline writings 
and their assumptions, and later of the writing down, revision, 
and preservation of the narrative of the ministry. 

But I would conclude this paper at the stage in revelation 
of the Resurrection. It is central to all else. Had He not 
risen, the rest would have been still-born. I will only add as 
a corollary that the Christian revelation is not something 
proved by miracle, nor is it a spoken word supposed to be 
once accompanied by but not bound up with certain mar- 
vellous acts. The good news are the deeds themselves. The 
acts of God in Christ are the revelation. The miracles are 
the revelation. The crucified, risen, ascended Christ is the 
revelation. Only in relation to the whole given action of God, 
only as illuminated by His spirit given to the Church, did the 
words of Jesus or the conceptions formed of Him come to 
coherence ; and only so, as it seems to me, can they now be 


shown to cohere. 
NEVILLE S. TALBOT. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE CHURCH : 
OF ENGLAND. : 


THe Rev. W. F. COBB, D.D. 


THE recent discussions on the Education question have 
brought to the front two painful facts, viz. that the Church 
of England is the object of dislike and distrust on the part 
of Nonconformists, and that it is itself wanting in that 
common belief and principle which can stir the hearts of its 
members as one man. Whatever be the cause of the hostility 
felt by Nonconformists, or of diversity of aims within the 
Kstablishment, they exist as facts which are fraught with 
menace to our national well-being. 

The danger, however, lies not so much in the disturbance 
of the existing order of things as in the weakening of the 
saving power of religion. When religious men quarrel, 
materialism gets what is not its own. There is the enemy. 
Who is to fight it? Are the champion’s arms of the right 
temper and requisite kind? Is he true, and strong in inner 
and outer freedom? This present paper is an attempt to 
claim for the Church of England her right and duty to be 
the leader in the stand for Religion which the nation must 
make, or perish. Let us see what are the conditions on 
which she can vindicate her claim to leadership. 

In the first place, then, let us clear the ground by dismiss- 
ing from our attention spiritualism, theosophy, faith-healing, 
positivism, solar self-culture, and all the hundred and one | 


minor creeds or cults which are trying to staunch the wounds 
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from which modern man is slowly bleeding to death—an 
attempt which, on the whole, must be pronounced ineffectual. 
We must also leave out of account the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is impossible to say what might not happen as 
the result of some great upheaval, some earthquake which 
might force us to reconstruct our social order from the 
bottom. But it is quite as impossible to think of the Roman 
Catholic Church possessing any determining voice in the 
religion of the future—unless she herself is first reconstructed 
so as to bring her on to the line of modern progress ; and then 
she would be no longer the Roman Catholic Church, but 
something entirely different. Of course this is not to say 
that either the Roman Catholic Church or the minor cults 
around us contain no essential truth, or will contribute 
nothing to the religious movement which is already going on 
Every one of them has something of value, even if it be 
only a secondary truth which the more powerful religious 
bodies have suffered to sink into oblivion for a time. But, 
unless the stream of national progress is diverted into a new 
channel, it is pretty safe to say that not independent activity, 
but absorption, will as heretofore be the fate of all the 
more eccentric religious bodies. They will be the spur, not 
the rider. 

There remain, then, only the Church of England and those 
bodies which are more or less loosely associated under the 
Free Church Council, or at any rate are roughly represented 
by it. These are Wesleyanism in one or other of its forms, 
the Congregational and the Baptist Churches. Unitarians 
and the Society of Friends occupy an honourable place of 
their own. Now, no sane person underrates the immense debt 
which we in England owe to these bodies. They have kept 
the lamp of Evangelical truth alight in times and places when 
nobody else seemed to care about it; they have fought for 
freedom and individual rights against aristocratic exclusive- 
ness and class oppression—not always, it must be confessed, 
with the moderation of the wise man; they have done the 
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Established Church the great service of providing an ever- 
active and vigilant criticism, the indirect effect of which on 
her public action and on the edification of her members is 
far greater than is generally recognised ; above all, they have 
up to the present been on the side of progress, and in thought 
have for the most part led where their great rival has been 
content to follow at a distance. Nevertheless, I cannot, with 
all the good-will in the world, convince myself that they 
possess at present any power to take the lead in the religious 
movement which the times demand. They may neglect their 
trust -deeds—they are probably justified in doing so—but 
none the less they are always conscious that they work with 
a ghost in the back room, which may at any moment be 
evoked by some cantankerous or aggrieved adherent. The 
case of Dr Agar Beet affords sufficient evidence that 
Wesley’s Sermons are as grave a hindrance to progress with 
the Wesleyans as are the Thirty-Nine Articles with the 
Church of England. In both cases the ship moves, but the 
anchor drags. Moreover, symptoms are not wanting of the 
deadening effect of security and prosperity on the spiritual 
life of many of the more wealthy chapels; and as against this 
is the equally deadening effect of poverty, with its attendant 
anxieties and worries, on the life of many of the poorer chapels. 
Last and worst of all is the deadly influence of the competi- 
tive method in religion. One has merely to compare the 
sensational methods of the cheap newspaper with those of the 
struggling chapel, to see the utter hopelessness of maintaining 
that calm and confident spirit of conquest which should 
animate all whose declared object it is to make the kingdoms 
of this world the Kingdom of our God and of His Christ. 

For these reasons I doubt very much whether the Free 
Churches possess an inherent capacity for taking the lead in 
that new crusade which is to recover England for Christ; and 
it is with unfeigned reluctance that I form this judgment, 
which can be, after all, merely provisional, and may be any 
day reversed if they develop in some unexpected way. 
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Of course, it may be, and will be, retorted: You speak 
with a biassed mind; as an officer of the Established Church, 
. you could never be expected to allow that any religious body 
i save your own could be supposed for a moment able to 
take the first place. Well, if I have doubts about the Free 
Churches, I have none about the Church of England as she 
is at present. Not only does she show no sign of power to 
ride the storm; she is in the still more hopeless condition of 
ignorance whether there be any storm to be encountered at 
all. Custom seems to have dimmed her eye and abated her 
natural strength; because she has been here for so long it 
seems incredible she should not continue to be what she is. 
The religion she succeeds in bringing forth is too often open 
to the taunt of being a religion in nightshirt and slippers. 
Those who think otherwise, and are discontented with her as 
a representative of Christ’s Gospel, are labelled as political 
Dissenters, or loose Churchmen, or bad Catholics, or self- 
opinionated ignoramuses, or are dismissed with some similar 
label which expresses the speaker’s prejudice, but is otherwise 
futile as a reason. In spite of the certain danger of being 
presented with one or other of the above labels, I venture 
respectfully to solicit the attention of those that be great 
among us to the following points. 

1. The principle of evolution is now accepted by theological 
thinkers as a fact, thanks mainly to the spade-work of Mr 
Huxley. The suspected enemy has been taken to our hearts 
as a useful friend. But it is one thing to accept a principle 
which will not be denied entrance; it is another to be swift 
to draw its practical consequences and to be bold to act on 
them. The still lingering reluctance to surrender the cosmo- 
gony of Genesis; the attempts made from time to time to 
translate ‘“‘ Heaven” in the Lord’s Prayer in terms of a wider 
astronomy ; the refusal to see evolution in the New Testament 
while admitting it in the Old; the belief fondly cherished 
that the faith of the Church is, what Creation was once thought 
to be, a fixed product given once for all at birth, and un- 
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changed and unchangeable ever since,—these are but a few 
indications of the inability or indisposition of Christian thought 
to reshape itself in obedience to a principle which it has 
already accepted. Stability was once thought to be the 
perfection of life, and then it was reasonable to hope that it 
was the function of the Church to provide the fixed nucleus 
of a social system which should sooner or later embrace the 
whole of human life. But the ideal of stability has now given 
way to that of progress—of a line of movement, under the 
control of the Inscrutable, of the beginning and end of which 
we know nothing whatever. The point is that we cannot 
have our cake and eat it too. We cannot expect to be allowed 
to accept evolution as a theory and deny, or at any rate ignore, 
it in practice, when it is seen to render necessary a resetting 
of our previous view-point, and with that the surrender of 
some of our most dearly beloved formule. 

2. This means also that we must strike afresh the balance 
between the past and the future, and that very much in favour 
of the future. As Dr Creighton was wont to say, the past is 
for our instruction and warning, but not for our imitation. 
The assumption—for it was never more than an assumption 
—that at some more or less remote moment in the past a 
truth, a view of life, a revelation was given, which as under- 
stood then was to be valid for all time afterward, must be 
admitted frankly to be nothing but an illusion, useful before 
but pernicious now. What past ages have thought and felt 
and seen of the deep problems concerning God, the soul, and 
the world must be always of the most intense interest to us of 
a later age. But what, in the light of the principle of evolu- 
tion, we cannot give them is the right to decide, as a court of 
final appeal, what we are to think about the same problems 
now. We will reverence their attempts to solve the Insoluble 
and to define the Undefinable, and will use freely and with a 
grateful heart the treasures of honest thought which we inherit 
from them; but we will not, because we cannot and may not, 
do them the dishonour, and ourselves the disservice, of attri- 
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buting to them an infallibility which they would never have 
claimed of themselves. If it be retorted that in every science 
certain conclusions when once established are not to be dis- 
turbed again, but used as postulates on which fresh conclusions 
are builded, I reply that this is not true. No conclusion of 
any science has any finality, any immunity from criticism and, 
if necessary, from modification. Do we not hear whispers 
to-day that even the Newtonian view of the universe is being 
questioned? Why then should it be said that theology enjoys 
the honour of being the sole exception which disproves the 
rule that all sciences are progressive? The allegation is true 
neither in substance nor in fact. If an evolution of thought 
may be discerned in the writings of St Paul, if a greater than 
he grew in wisdom, why should the Bible as a whole, or the 
New Testament as a part of it, be treated as a gift independent 
of all the relativity of human affairs, and not as the germ out 
of which all subsequent Christian life has grown, as the norm 
by which all pretenders to Christian experience must be 
judged? Why should the philosophy of the twentieth century 
be condemned to follow blindly at the heels of the Greek 
philosophy of the fourth, or be forced to fit itself into the 
swaddling-clothes of the infancy of Christian thought? Why 
should we not be at liberty to reject Augustine, or Aquinas, 
or Luther, or Cranmer, or Andrewes, or Wesley as authorities 
in cases where they can be shown to be insufficient, and there- 
fore out of court? For no reason, except that we have not 
found the courage to accept the consequences of a principle— 
that of evolution—to which we profess in words to pay homage. 

3. Official authority in matters of belief is practically a thing 
of the past. Dr Salmon has reminded us that all good men 
reverence the authority of superior knowledge, but in matters 
of belief pay little attention, and rightly so, to the authority 
of mere official position. What he says of popes is surely 
a fortiori also true of bishops and party leaders. The bishops 
of our Church are of the same opinion, for out of the many 
good services they have rendered to our ingratitude, is con- 
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spicuous their refusal to be parties to any attempt to harry 
those who are seeking to bring peace to the intellectual unrest 
of the age. Would that all of us could emulate their wisdom 
in this respect! They see clearly enough that, whatever the 
form of the Christian organisation of the future, it will not be 
determined by the exclusive claims of any intellectual system. 

All that has been said justifies the statement that we are 
living in an age of transition, which means both that we are 
moving away from the old, and that the new is not yet fully 
here, and, therefore, is still very imperfectly known. Our 
comparative ignorance will be allowed, perhaps, to be excuse 
sufficient for the audacity of a suggestion which will be made 
directly by way of a partial removal of the present impotence 
of the Church. For impotent surely she is. A vast mass 
of thinking men, and one that is growing, either rejects the 
Church as a guide altogether, or else pays tribute to her 
established prestige only. It is becoming more and more 
difficult to induce young men to enter the ministry. So little 
enthusiasm does she awake that nobody is rash enough to 
propose for her any million-guinea scheme so as to pay her 
clergy a living wage. Lastly, what is most serious of all, a 
very great part of Christian work is done outside her borders, 
and perhaps outside the borders of any professed Christian 
organisation. The effectual remedy for this impotence is not 
in human power at all; but meanwhile, while waiting for that 
remedy, something may be done by way of levelling the 
mountains and filling up the valleys so as to make a highway 
for our God. 

The most pressing requirement, to which the preceding 
remarks are intended to lead up, is the official, formal, and 
public degradation of theology to its proper place in the 
Christian life, and the restoration of the Christ-life as portrayed 
in the Synoptics, and spiritualised by the Fourth Evangelist, 
to the supreme place of honour. With this shifting of places 
there must go a revaluation of the Creeds. At present they 
are the test of Churchmanship, of loyalty to the Body of 
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Christ, much as obedience to ecclesiastical authority is in the 
Church of Rome. In both cases the experience of history 
assures us that a gigantic mistake has been made. The 
divided state of Christendom, the contempt in which the 
Church is held—in which all Churches are held—are proof 
enough of the gravity of the mistake. Our chief consolation 
is to be found in the fact that the experiment of erecting an 
elaborated baptismal Confession of Faith into a test of Church- 
manship could not be surely known to be a failure until it had 
been tried. Now that it has been tried and found wanting, 
we should be doubly guilty if we lacked courage to steer 
in another direction. It would be worth our while to try 
whether the direction in which the logic of events points is 
not that of the relaxation of formularies, and whether the 
Church would not be stronger, purer, and more effective 
because more united, if she were to insist more on moral and 
spiritual life after the pattern of Christ’s, and less on the ability 
to toe a straight line of orthodox belief. 

There is much to be said for this new departure, even if much 
will be found to be said against it. For in the first place it is 
the most thorough-going application of that appeal to antiquity 
which the Church of England has been making for some four 
centuries. This appeal to the primitive Church cannot stop 
before it has rested on the original account of our religion, and 
that by common consent is mirrored most clearly in the 
Gospel which bears the name of St Mark. Of course we can 
trace a theology even there, even though it be of a rudimentary 
character and in germ. But the chief difference between then 
and now is, that theology then was in the background, implicit 
and not explicit, subordinated to life and enthusiasm, not their 
cause but their form, and even as a form elastic, not fixed, but 
capable of taking up new elements, of ejecting old, and of self- 
adaptation to meet the requirements of the life it enshrined. 
The appeal now made is that we should do what the Church 
of England desiderates, go back to this antiquity, so as to 
correlate life and theology as, for example, St Paul did. 
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But, it is urged, the closed door of history never is re- 
opened, and history does not repeat itself precisely. Quite so; 
but it is not suggested that we should attempt to revive the 
earliest age precisely, any more than the old man who falls 
back on his childhood’s simple faith, after strenuous years of 
struggle, doubt, and growth, revives that faith in its naked 
simplicity. What he takes is the early faith with all the 
garnered wealth of his accumulated experience. It is the same 
faith, but it is now based on reason and experience. It requires 
no longer the adventitious support of external authority, be- 
cause its knowledge is no longer mediated but direct. Is 
not, and ought not, the Church to be wise enough, after the 
experience of eighteen centuries, to adopt the same attitude ? 

Another advantage which we should reap from the pro- 
posed change is the substitution of reality for sham. That all 
good men are of the same religion, is a proposition on which 
all good men act—until the pale cast of thought sicklies o’er 
their natural instinct for what is good. Yet we go on pre- 
tending that by some jugglery moral worth is changed before 
our eyes into orthodoxy, and that he cannot be wholly worthy 
who thinks differently from the Athanasian Creed. But in 
our heart of hearts none of us believes this ; we only shrink 
from letting ourselves realise that we do not. In other words, 
we give occasion to the enemy to taunt us with being insincere 
and cowardly ; and of all the charges made against preachers of 
the Gospel, none cuts deeper into their souls than that of 
believing less than they preach, and none is, in proportion to 
its truth, more fatal to their influence for good. If it were no 
longer held necessary for us all to think alike, then at all 
events the temptation to think that we ought, and to pretend 
that we did, would be greatly lessened. 

A third advantage would be that the Church of England 
would regain that intellectual life which she has lost, and 
become once more a leader of the higher thought. It is 
commonly believed on the Continent that we possess no 
theology — no living theology, that is, in the sense that 
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German theology is alive. Where, for example, is the 
English equivalent of Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte, or of that 
large class of works of which Wernle’s Anfadnge may be taken 
as no unworthy representative? and what English commentary 
can touch for thoroughness and freshness of treatment the 
Hand-Commentar of Holtzmann or of Karl Marti? And in 
saying this I am not ungrateful for the sound work which is 
shown in many an English work of recent years. But the 
German work of the same kind is less hampered by the weight 
of tradition, and is, therefore, more in touch with facts; while 
in proportion as English theologians approach its freedom their 
work shares in its value. It is obvious that Truth demands the 
single eye, and the Church which can supply that is in a higher 
position than another which compels one eye to be kept on 
Truth and one on Tradition. And it may be not irrelevant to 
add that the two are not always found along the same lines. 
The candid reader who has followed me thus far sees, of 
course, that it is not proposed to do anything so foolish as to 
abolish all creeds, nor yet the present creeds of the Church. 
All that is wanted is that the note of compulsion should be 
removed from them and attached instead to moral worth and 
spiritual purity. It is not chaos which would result, but 
harmony, and this for a reason which is based on a basal 
psychological fact, which is this: Theology and creeds are the 
product of the reasoning faculty working on the materials 
supplied from the world of spirit within. The latter is the 
permanent factor, and it is the province of reason to find out 
for it its fitting form. But all form is mutable, and confusion 
arises only where the attempt is made to give form the 
character of unchangeableness, which is the prerogative of 
spirit alone, that is, of life: In the higher reaches of human 
life unity comes from the spirit, and division (sometimes, as 
now, ripening into chaos) from the attempts of reason to explain 
the data of the spirit. But let it be once admitted that theology 
and dogma are at best imperfect vehicles of a life which is ever 


understood more fully in proportion as experience becomes 
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more mature, and it will then follow that they must be restated 
from time to time to match the fuller knowledge. 

But, it will be urged, if your proposal were adopted our 
Christianity would become that backboneless and shadowy 
fraud which we call undenominationalism. To this objection 
the answer is that it is not proposed to do anything so im- 
practicable as to abolish all creeds, but merely to remove the 
compulsory character which attaches to them, and to secure 
an official recognition from the Church that, while she puts 
forth a certain form of theology as what she holds at the time, 
she fully admits the right of her members to criticise it, and 
to help to make it better. 

But again I hear the voice of the timid saying that this is 
practically all one with abolishing all creeds ; if a creed is not 
compulsory its value is nought, and the last state of unbelief 
will be worse than the first state of chaos. This objection is 
plausible, but it is not supported by experience. The truth is 
that this objection and others like it are from the Conservative 
mint, and the Conservative is an adept in the art of conjuring 
up bogeys to fright fools from the path of progress. 

But the advocate of progress need not content himself with 
humbly praying for wider freedom. He can point to the hard 
fact that everybody takes it, even if it is not everyone who 
owns it. Does the sturdy Evangelical declare his belief in 
the Roman Church, when he says that he believes in “ the 
Holy Catholic Church” of the Apostles’ Creed? If not, by 
what right does he deviate from this, which was indubitably 
the primary meaning of the phrase when it was put into the 
Creed? Does his “ Catholic” neighbour believe in a local 
descent into Hades when he recites another Article? If not, 
where is his consistency when he stigmatises as heretical a 
third who doubts whether the Ascension can be conceived 
adequately as a passage through space, or whether dishonour 
is not done to the Risen Christ by insisting on a carnal resur- 
rection? If the Conservative is sure that no change in belief 
is possible to a Church which is truly Catholic, how does he 
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account for the early fluctuations in the Article which was 
finally crystallised as “‘ Conceived by the Holy Ghost and born 
of the Virgin Mary”? ‘The truth really is that the opponent 
of freedom does not come into court with clean hands. He 
takes liberties himself, but objects to others going further than 
he does himself, and he objects because he is timid and of 
little faith. 

If it be said by some reader who is in general sympathy 
with the foregoing remarks that they are true enough to be 
truisms, and that what is wanted is some practical proposal 
which shall give them point, then I reply that the first 
necessary step to take is either the repeal of the Act of 
Uniformity or a modification of it. No doubt its framers 
were wise men, but they were not so wise that they could 
foresee the problems of two hundred and fifty years’ later date. 

If the Act were repealed, it would be necessary to commit 
to some trusted body the work of drawing up such terms of 
subscription as should safeguard our heritage from the past 
and yet leave us free to champion Truth in the present, and 
go forward faithfully along the unknown path of the future. 

The objection to this method is that there is at present no 
representative body in the Church of England which Parlia- 
ment trusts. It is not likely to put so important a business 
into the hands of the clergy in or out of Convocation, and it 
is not convinced—for nobody is convinced—that the Houses 
of Laymen or the Representative Church Council are repre- 
sentative bodies, in the sense in which representation is 
commonly understood. Nor are we likely to get any trusted 
representation of the laity until we have made up our minds 
what a layman is. 

It seems better, therefore, to appeal to Parliament to 
relax the Act of Uniformity, and to give reasonable liberty 
under proper safeguards. If it were asked to specify the 
direction in which liberty of prophesying should be first of all 
sought, the example of the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church may be referred to. According to the Book of 
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Common Prayer which was accepted by that Church in 
General Convention in the month of October 1892, certain 
changes were formally adopted so as to put less strain on 
sensitive consciences. In the Form of Baptism, for example, 
the Apostles’ Creed is not recited, but a simple question put: 


Dost thou believe all the Articles of the Christian Faith as contained in 
the Apostles’ Creed ? 


The history of the proceedings in committee which resulted 
in that question would throw a flood of light on its significance. 

Before the Apostles’ Creed at Morning Prayer is the 
following rubric: 


Then shall be said the Apostles’ Creed by the Minister and the People 
standing. And any Church may instead of the words, He descended into hell, 
use the words, He went into the place of the departed spirits, which are considered 
as words of the same meaning as the Creed. 


What is still more important is the fact that the Nicene Creed 
is appended to the Apostles’ as an alternative form. 

Article VIII. of the Articles of Religion in the same book 
runs : 

The Nicene Creed and that which is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed 
ought thoroughly to be received and believed: for they may be proved by 
most certain warrant of Holy Scripture. 

The Athanasian Creed accordingly disappears from the Book. 

These changes are such as have commended themselves 
to a sister Church without putting her out of communion 
with our own. Why should not members of the Church of 
England enjoy the same liberty which they introduce without 
losing communion with her ? 

Of course it will be said that Parliament has no business 
to deal with such purely spiritual matters. To this the retort 
is obvious. Parliament does not want to interfere in spiritual 
matters, and would not interfere in ecclesiastical matters if you 
had behaved yourself wisely and won its confidence. But as 
you have chosen to sow the wind of disunion, you must not 
complain if you have to reap the whirlwind of legislation. 

But, after all, the appeal made here is not so much for any 
specific change, as for power to make such changes as may 
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commend themselves to the sanctified common-sense of the 
general body of the Church. It is the living voice we ask 
to be allowed to hear. It is the dead hand which we feel 
oppressive. The Church of Rome has a living voice; the 
Free Churches have a living voice; the Church of Ireland 
has a living voice. The Church of Scotland and her offshoots 
have a living voice. The Church of England alone among 
the Churches of the West has none. 

Two final objections may be briefly touched on. Some 
may say, some will say, that while agreeing on the whole 
with what has been urged here, they yet doubt the wisdom 
of saying it. Things are no doubt pretty bad, but Time the 
great improver will mend them, and it is better, therefore, 
not to stir up trouble by dwelling on unpleasant facts. This 
attitude is, as I am aware, a very common one, but it must 
be left to answer for itself. In the opinion of the present 
writer it springs from a spirit which is the spirit of death. 
He pleads only for freedom for Truth to win its own way, 
unfettered by human devices for keeping it safe in a prison, 
and he believes that to be the way of life. 

The other objection is weighty. It says that, even if it 
be desirable to give full intellectual liberty, yet Establishment 
makes it impossible, and therefore the proposal must be 
dropped. I reply that there is an alternative form to the 
argument, and it is this: Liberty is desirable; Establishment 
makes it impossible; therefore the Establishment must go. 
If the lower good stands in the way of the higher, it is not 
the higher which should be sacrificed. It is for those who 
appreciate properly the importance to the Church of intellec- 
tual liberty, and yet wish to retain the Establishment, to insist 
that the terms of Establishment shall be so varied as to allow 
due liberty. If they do not do that, for whatever reason, they 
cannot be surprised if those who value freedom to speak out 
for Truth above all things, do not wax very enthusiastic about 
the benefits of Establishment. 

W. F. COBB. 


Lonpon. 











ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION. 
PHILIP OYLER. 


Tue difficulty of the educational problem lies at the very heart 
of things and is unsuspected, for the most part, by both the 
teachers and those who demand reforms. It is just this: that 
changes are made to suit what seem to be the present needs of 
a nation, but little is done to help children learn those things 
which must be valuable to anyone of any nation in any age. 
Now the classics receive special attention, now science, now 
games, now art, now philosophy. ‘These are all educative, no 
doubt, and may well be included in any system, but they are 
not of pre-eminent importance. They are merely dictated 
by the ebb and flow of fashion. For the foundations of 
life do not consist in knowing a dead language or in the 
ability to measure the stars, or in captaining a team or 
appreciating a picture or understanding an Eastern system 
of philosophy, though these may lead to happy places. Life 
is very ordinary and very practical, and yet full of poetry. 
It has to do with food and clothes and shelter, with work to 
buy them, with sleep and play and pain, with comradeship 
and faith and love—simple things, beautiful things (if we 
choose to make them so) that affect us all. And any form 
of education, if it is to be true and worthy and efficient, must 
primarily give heed to these simple things, in order that chil- 
dren may at first be equipped not for any particular calling 
or profession, but for every possible situation in which they 


may some day find themselves. The children of the rich 
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who are unable to fulfil their own simple needs, because they 
have always been waited upon and made to grow up dependent 
upon others, are rather like those ants who have kept slave 
ants and have become so helpless that they cannot even feed 
themselves; and such children, when adult, are quite as bad 
citizens as those poor children from the slums who, through 
lack of food or clothes or what not, grow to manhood but 
are physically unfinished. The elementary stages of education 
are the most important—-the time on the mother’s lap and 
the years following it,—for the younger the child, the more 
plastic is it and the more easily influenced. And even from 
those early days the child must learn to be independent, learn 
to do things for itself, must learn to amuse itself. To provide 
expensive toys is not nearly so educative as to provide pieces 
of wood and string, for example, for expensive toys seem to 
invite destruction from the child’s point of view, whereas 
string and wood present a chance of exercising ingenuity in 
producing some plaything. Nor is it wise, when a child cries, 
to immediately attempt to amuse it or divert its attention. 
English mothers might well learn something in this respect 
from the Japanese, who show such profound maternal skill 
and deem it well to let their children cry till the fount of 
tears is dry. Not when the tears are those of real distress, 
but when the crying is naughty, passionate, or rebellious. 

No matter in what country we are to live, or in what 
profession we are to be engaged, when we become adult there 
must be some things which are essential and common to us 
all. For instance, we all eat, breathe, sleep, walk, desire, and, 
without mentioning anything else, we can say positively that 
it is to these elementary things, in which we nearly all err, that 
we need to give the greatest care. And when we re-read our 
notes on the educational methods, which we have examined 
in many countries, we find that it is invariably these primary 
things which are most neglected. The fact is that they are 
neglected because they are so common and elementary, where- 
as they ought for that very reason to receive early attention. 
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But it is the way of us humans all the world over to watch 
for comets and ignore the dawn, to risk our lives in obtaining 
a small flower on a mountain crag and overlook the many 
blossoms that make bright our home fields. 

It is idle to suppose that we or any civilised communities 
know instinctively how to do these elementary things in a 
sensible way. Children will soon develop little habits, and 
there is no doubt that we must begin by showing them how 
to breathe, how to sleep, how to walk, how to eat (quite as 
important), what to eat, how to care for the teeth and for the 
body generally; and not only show them how to do these 
things, but why they should do them. The children want to 
know the reason why, and we ought to explain how import- 
ant good teeth are to our health, how it has been discovered 
that practically all the feeble-minded breathe badly, why a 
good coarse stone-milled bread is so much better than white 
soft bread, why loose clothes are better than tight ones, and 
woollens better than linens, and so on. 

There are people who maintain that children do these 
elementary things instinctively, that there is no need to teach 
them how to sleep, eat, walk, etc. But instincts, which are 
only inherited experiences, are liable to fail, and are subject 
to change, like all other things, and though children certainly 
do these things instinctively, they nevertheless develop bad 
habits in the way they do them. Does the child instinctively 
lie on its right side to sleep? Does the child, like a wild 
animal, know instinctively what food is poisonous and what 
not? Does the child instinctively know that clothes made of 
sheep's wool will be more hygienic than those made of 
vegetable products ¢ 

If these examples do not make that opinion appear unten- 
able, let the reader undertake a special study of some subject. 
Let him, for example, pay attention, as we have done, to the 
way people walk. Let him stand in any street in any town 
and watch. Dozens and dozens go by, each walking differently, 
before he will be able to say, “There is a good walker.” How 
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few, how very, very few there are whose steps are easy, supple, 
free, elastic, springing from the toe and displaying the poetry 
of motion, giving evident delight to the walker through the 
movements of well-trimmed limbs and muscles! Most of them 
shuffle, roll, waddle, slouch, stagger, or amble along on any 
part of the foot ; no matter how, provided only that they get 
along. It occurs to but a small number of them that there 
may be immense enjoyment in walking ; to the rest it is merely 
a means of travel, a poor one too, and those who are rich 
enough to buy some more rapid means invariably do so. 

There are others who are opposed to the teaching of these 
simple habits of life on the ground that it is through giving 
too much thought to our health, for example, that we often 
lose it, and they say or imply that what we do instinctively 
we do correctly. But such people cannot have undertaken any 
very careful observation, for, if they had done so they would 
have noticed how very badly most of us breathe or walk, 
how too rapidly or immoderately many of us eat—merely to 
mention two or three examples. And through lack of ob- 
servation or though careless observation their conclusions are 
both dangerous and erroneous, for the fact is that, unless we 
have learned something about hygiene, we are in the habit 
of studying our health only when we have lost it. When 
we are well, we can study hygiene without becoming nervous 
about our health, for health implies such perfect poise that 
we are not conscious of any part of our body. 

Everyone who has been concerned in both the theory and 
practice of education must have felt how inadequate or useless 
much of the instruction in vogue is, and must surely have 
formulated or tried to formulate something different, something 
more efficient. We probably all have great impossible dreams 
of ideal schools and ideal communities, but we are brought 
back suddenly to earth when we remember that our schemes 
must be practicable. It is well to build beautiful places of 
dream, for they will assuredly be realised somewhere in 
posterity’s if not in our lives, but it is useless to proffer an 
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idea before the spirit is ready to receive it. The poet and 
the lover know in the dawn, but the community as a whole 
sees only in the full light of noon. And as life in any com- 
munity is largely taken up with very practical things, is a 
compromise, in fact, between the practical and the ideal, 
between what we are and what we aspire to be, between 
what we have to do and what we would like to do, so any 
system of education must be a compromise too between the 
practical and ideal if it is to afford us some equipment for 
life. Herein is the secret of success; that whatever we teach 
must be taught in such a manner as to show that it has some 
direct relation to life. (It is idle to pursue subjects merely 
because they provide exercise for the brain. Such exercise 
might be taken over many useful things.) Here too in this 
compromise is the key to our methods. We must continually 
try to introduce something wider, nobler, truer; but we must 
not disremember the relation of work to life, of the hand to 
the heart; we must not forget those principles which are 
useful, nay, essential to us all; we must keep our vision of 
earth and sea and sky, of flowers and animals, that we may 
remain true to ourselves and to the world in which we live, 
and to the universe of which we are a part, however small. 
Those who learn early in life how to fulfil their own simple 
daily needs and how to keep well, will always find the world 
a happy place and find a place in the world. Their health 
and independence and adaptability (through the generalisation 
of their early training) will ever prevent them from becoming 
unemployable, and their knowledge of the relation of labour 
to life will ever prevent them from becoming of the idle rich. 
And here perhaps we ought to say that we believe that 
the early training of boys and girls should practically be the 
same, and that they should, of course, be educated together. 
It is, as we said, the secret of success that education should 
relate to life, and as the sexes are not segregated in any adult 
communities, so is it useless to attempt the best while boys 
and girls are brought up apart. The influence of unrestricted 
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comradeship between the sexes is amongst the greatest, if not 
the greatest, power to high thoughts and pure feelings and 
noble hearts, and it is almost inconceivable that we should 
have allowed this segregation so long. When shall we realise 
that to elevate morals we must take away restrictions, not 
impose them? When shall we realise how much harm is 
done by the impure secrecy about our deepest instincts? 
When shall we realise that the child’s mind can contemplate 
anything without the slightest idea of evil entering ? 

Before we proceed, it would be expedient to state at once 
that instruction, when it is the conscious effort of parent or 
teacher to influence or to impart knowledge, is but a very 
small part of any really good system, and is not by any means 
the most valuable. (To teach those simple things we have 
suggested occupies but a few minutes of the day.) Surround- 
ings instruct, climate instructs, personality instructs, and 
perhaps, above all, suggestion instructs. Long, long before 
children can speak, or understand the meaning of our words, 
they learn by what we do and by what we suggest, and still 
more by what we are. A mother look teaches, a mother 
touch teaches, example teaches, character teaches, pain teaches, 
experience teaches, imagination teaches, friendship teaches, 
love teaches. And that is what we, who have charge of 
children, are so apt to overlook or undervalue, no matter 
whether we are parents or teachers. Time and again we are 
worried if children do not seem to progress in their lessons, 
or do not develop as quickly as we hoped. We are distressed 
when their writing is illegible or their composition a complete 
failure, or if their letters to home consist of no more than a 
few empty statements. But love makes us all over-anxious, 
and we are so eager for their success in every possible 
direction that we forget that their characters may be expand- 
ing nobly the whole time; and we forget, too, that we have 
really no right to expect any results, any finished products, no 
right to expect any constructive work from our little people 
while they are little people. If they show promise, that is 
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enough, for the fact is that they are so busy observing, inquir- 
ing, absorbing, assimilating with all their faculties, are so full 
of wonders and mysteries confronting them everywhere, are so 
alive with curiosity and other emotions, that they have no room 
yet for the critical and analytical spirit (which constructs) to 
win out. Everything is still in the making, as it were. Soul 
and mind and body are so occupied with growing and becom- 
ing, that they do not know what they know and cannot, of 
course, express it, or are not conscious of any means of access 
to it. We may even go so far as to say that almost without 
exception those children who are able to express themselves 
well when they are children, do so not because their know- 
ledge is greater than that of those who mumble and stutter 
(metaphorically, of course), or remain silent and are often 
passed over as failures, but because they can manage to 
summon up the little they have learned. Very rare, indeed, 
are those whose reputation for greatness at school or college 
has been continued into the wider ways of life, to the nation’s 
or the world’s betterment. They have gained scholarships or 
captained teams or won athletic contests, and have thus 
attracted the eyes of the public for the moment, but in a few 
years they have sunk into obscurity, because that at which they 
were proficient was not something of lasting or essential worth 
to life. We must not blame them, however. They strove for 
those things which were held out to them to strive for, and 
they were never told that it was personality and character that 
counted, that a wide knowledge of nature and human nature 
was of inestimable value. 

They showed early some special aptitude and were allowed, 
nay, encouraged, to follow it to the exclusion of many other 
things, before ever they were taught the principles of the 
universe and of life. Hence it was only to be expected that 
when they set out alone on the great highways of life they 
found that they knew not whither they led or whence they 
came, and knew not the rules of the road or its dangers or the 
joys to be gleaned from the wayside blossoms. Soon, very 
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soon, they found that their one commodity, which they had for 
sale, had only a very poor market value, and realised how 
dangerous and improvident it was not to carry a variety of 
goods with them. To be successful in science, for example, 
one must learn the general principles of all sciences, before 
embarking on any original research; and to be successful in 
life, one must learn the general principles of nature and human 
nature before choosing a calling. ‘To ignore or break the 
laws of men is to offend society and does not necessarily bring 
harm to anyone, but to act in opposition to the ways of 
nature is to offend against truth or God, and is sure to invite 
disaster, physical, mental, or spiritual. One single subject is 
quite as poor provender to the mind as one single form of food 
is to the body. ‘To develop one part of the brain is as im- 
provident as to develop only one muscle of the body, and is 
the way to lunacy. To develop only emotions, or only 
thoughts, or only muscles, is equally dangerous. It is 
plurality that spells greatness for the most part. To specialise 
is to be exclusive, to be exclusive is to be narrow. The great 
souls embrace all, and specialise late in life and then only in 
moments. 

It is true that we civilised folk often break the ways of 
nature, but, heaven knows! we suffer for it, and shall continue 
to suffer till we obey them. It is true, too, that children 
usually become all-engrossed in a subject and exclude every- 
thing else, but it is only for the moment. Seldom, very 
seldom, does their interest in any particular subject last long. 
And though we are often disappointed at their change of 
interest and deprecate it as a fault, still it is perfectly natural 
and right for them to continually alter and place their 
curiosity and enthusiasm otherwhere. Unreflectively they 
are aware that there is so much to be experienced in the great 
wonderful world, that they feel they often have only time to 
give hurried glances, as it were, to their surroundings as they 
pass along the road of life. And no doubt they are wise. 
For though they seem to us cruel, when we watch them 
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snatch short-stalked the wild hyacinths as they race laughing 
through the woods (only to cast them aside when a cuckoo 
call demands their ears and whole attention), who shall say 
how much more they really gather than the blossoms them- 
selves? Who shall say that the sacrifice of those flowers will 
not be compensated for by more beautiful blooms that shall 
spring somewhere out of the hearts of those children and 
increase the total of the world’s delight ? 

Children, whether boys or girls, of poor or of rich parents, 
should know how to do simple cooking, needlework, house- 
work, gardening; should be able to handle a few tools, go 
shopping, and keep their little accounts as well as learn those 
elementary things which each school teaches. Even if chil- 
dren, as they grow up, will not have to do any of the menial 
offices of life (which can be made as noble as any other), it is 
nevertheless most important that they should be able to do 
them, if necessary. They will then remember and preserve 
a sympathy with and keep the point of view of what is called 
the working classes—which is of immense value, for the more 
people with whom we can find sympathy the better. And 
they will always be able to look after themselves in any 
emergency, and be independent of the help of others. This 
may sound a little thing, but if everyone in a nation could 
do these few simple things and had, moreover, learned too the 
principles of hygiene, the problem of unemployment and the 
equally serious question of luxury and dependence would 
practically disappear in one generation. Health and the 
ability to satisfy the needs of daily life must ever decide the 
basic power of a people. Here, for example, is Canada’s 
strength: that from the great lakes to the west and north- 
west, over thousands and thousands of miles, there lives 
family upon family (independent of the outside world), of 
which each member has learned to attend to every daily need 
by the age of ten, and has by simple diet and fresh air attained 
to such health that is so far ahead of anything in European 
civilisation that we must call it a superhealth. And though 
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conditions preclude our following closely this example, we can 
at least take the lesson to heart and apply what is practicable 
of it, just as they might learn something from us. 

It is a commonplace that a knowledge of nature is at the 
source of most true thought and pure feeling, and the children, 
like the Japanese and many others, who have no nurse and 
nursery to divide them from the noblest influence, and who 
see the sky and trees and hills from their mother’s backs 
long before they can walk, enter life with an enormous 
advantage over town-bred ones. And those children who, 
when they can walk, have liberty to wander up streams, to 
climb trees, to make mud pies, to catch the falling autumn 
leaves, to help bring home the cattle, to pick the cowslips 
and watch the birds and clouds and rain—those children are 
educating themselves all unconsciously by their direct com- 
radeship with nature. And though nature-study be taught 
(and rightly too) in town schools, it will always be a poor 
substitute for the open air and that unconscious, happy 
learning. Only genius rises above streets to the stars, all 
the rest are influenced for the bad by the sight of too many 
walls. As the sea-gull is like the white of the waves over 
which it rides incessantly ; as the blue hare is like the moun- 
tain rocks which it frequents; as the caterpillar is like the 
plant on which it lives, so are we to a large extent influenced 
by our surroundings. We are so apt to become what we 
contemplate, and that is why we find crimes committed 
among slums and not in the hayfield; that is why we find 
narrow-minded people in narrow valleys and not on the 
mountain sides. 

It must not be supposed that we are pleading in favour of 
a return to cave-dwelling and its law of club and muscles (for 
human life has emerged from the days of purely physical force 
and, with occasional lapses no doubt, is ever greeting the 
dawns with greater tenderness), but we would like to preserve 
from the youth of the race (as from the youth of ourselves) 
those things which are still of service to us. There is intuition, 
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which is always more efficacious than tuition ; there is curiosity, 
which in the wild makes for self-protection and in us becomes 
a thirst for knowledge; there is physical health, which is not 
opposed to gentleness and is closely connected with happiness ; 
there is intense interest in the occupation of the moment, 
however commonplace it happens to be; there is freedom, 
which encourages self-reliance and independence; there is 
solitude, which alone gives us the opportunity of being truly 
ourselves (children are instinctively solitaries) and of develop- 
ing our individuality ; there is imagination, which is responsible 
for the myths of all time and is the weaver of the poetry of 
life ; there is the need to work directly or indirectly for food, 
which prevents us forgetting that as we all consume so ought 
we all to produce; and there is a constant communion with 
the wind and flowers, earth, animals, and sky, which will keep 
us simple and sincere. 

And side by side with those sterling qualities of our 
ancestors we wish to preserve those precious essences that we 
have distilled, or are distilling, by civilisation from the flowers 
of the heart and the soul and the brain of many centuries. 
There is love, which grows wider and wider, embracing family, 
country, empire, all humans, animals, flowers, and strives to 
be worthy of relationship with the stars and the angels and 
God ; there is sympathy, by which we are able to understand 
everyone and everything ; there is foresight, which tells us to 
lay up stores in our granaries of the heart against the grey 
days ; there is wide-mindedness, which promotes tolerance, and 
prevents the cruelty of warfare and the injustice of prejudice ; 
and there is humour, which (amongst other things) gives us 
the power to maintain a sense of proportion. 

We do not declaim against the rough ways and savagery 
of the race when it was young, for it was groping blindly 
through the jungle towards the open, and, thanks to its desires 
and endless striving, has won out through the ages to us. Nor 
do we declaim against the cruelties of civilisation, for just as 
the race has learned from the cave-dweller, and just as each 
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one of us learns from pain and grief, so the human race and 
each one of us will doubtless learn something from the great 
pains and griefs of city life and commercial competition— 
which is but the jungle in another form compatible with the 
spirit of another era. What the pain of disease is to our body 
and mind, such is the pain of the disease of civilisation to the 
race as a whole—something to remind us of the truth, and to 
show us nobler, wider ways. Disease is due to our own faults, 
or, alas ! to those of our ancestors, and there is surely no doubt 
that it is the penalty for disobeying those principles of the 
universe which are necessary for us all to know. Medical 
science will doubtless find a cure for every disease, but there 
will always be some new disease beyond, so long as we ignore 
the methods of nature. Moreover, it is not cure that we want 
so much as prevention. And though prevention be not 
possible for us adults, there is no reason why we should not see 
to it that it is possible for our children or our children’s children. 
It is the most trite and most true of all commonplaces that a 
close communion with earth and sea and sky spells greater 
health for soul and mind and body. And even when life has 
been artificial and unnatural for many, many generations, there 
is such recuperative power, and such a response to the call of 
the open, that disease quickly disappears. We have proof of 
this in the superhealth of those thousands in the west of 
Canada and the United States, for they, be it remembered, 
have mostly been drawn in this or the last generation from the 
very civilised places of Europe. 

Education, if it does not lead to greater happiness and is 
not a source of joy in itself, must be wrong somewhere, for 
there is no reason why school and college terms should be less 
happy than vacations and later life. The trouble and dis- 
content arise from the fact that as children we are forced to 
do things for which we see no use whatever, things which 
have not been shown or cannot be shown to have any relation 
to life, things of which we have asked the reason and received 


no satisfactory answer. And here, as we said before, is the 
Vor. IX.—No, 3. 40 
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path of success or failure. To succeed we must be able to 
relate all instruction to life. So many of us have been through 
conventional routines and have found at the end of them that, 
if we are dependent upon the knowledge acquired by them for 
a livelihood, there is nothing left to us but to continue to 
teach those things which we have found useless in any other 
phase, but which have taken up so much of our time that we 
have had no opportunity of becoming efficient in anything else. 
No wonder there is an incessant cry for reform, not so much 
from the children (for their loyalty to the system by which 
they are trained is wonderful) as from the poor adults, who 
realise that so many good years have been practically wasted 
and that they must now set to work to educate themselves. 

That there exist regular systems of rewards and punish- 
ments is in itself a sign of great weakness. Reward or 
punishment may be considered advisable occasionally, but only 
very rarely. Why should children be bribed, or rewarded 
rather, for doing that which gives them pleasure? Is not the 
simple joy of doing well or rightly reward enough? And 
why any punishment at human hands? Is not disease 
sufficient punishment for disobedience to natural laws, and is 
not the remorse that our conscience sends us sufficient punish- 
ment for any wrong-doing? It is idle to suppose that we can 
ever profitably be driven, bullied, bribed, brow-beaten, argued, 
wheedled into accepting an idea. We can do so by sympathy 
or not at all. If we accept it by any other way, we sell our- 
selves. And the boy who invariably gets punished for not 
knowing a lesson, which has not been shown to him to have 
any connection with life, is worthy of quite as much respect 
as (if not more than) the boy who carries off the prize. Each 
has been obedient, but the latter has obeyed the dictates of a 
teacher and the former has obeyed his inner sense of right. 

It is not true that some children are born lazy and without 
any desire to know. Every child is as anxious to learn as a 
parent is to teach, and all learning is delight until we compel 
instead of encourage or suggest an interest in things. We 
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often err through explaining too much in our over-anxiety to 
impart knowledge, forgetting that we ought only to point out 
the road and leave it to the children to make the journey 
along it one of adventure and discovery. 

We often forget, like most of those who write books for 
children, that children love things that are beyond their com- 
plete understanding. And we are apt to forget that we shall 
not keep their confidence and attention unless we can by 
sympathy see things with their eyes, and unless we treat them 
as we should treat people of our own age. If in our actions 
we show, or if in our hearts we cherish any sense of superiority, 
we shall no more be looked up to by them than we should by 
any others. We must keep before our eyes the example of 
the great man who considers himself no better than anyone 
on earth. 

The noblest influence on any child that can possibly be is 
that of a good mother. The best school cannot hope to excel 
that, but the best school will bear that in mind and will follow 
it where it can and will strive to keep a close bond between 
the home and itself. Those schools which consider the parents 
rather a nuisance and disapprove of their frequent visits, 
because the excitement upsets the children’s lessons, cannot be 
acting very wisely. If the parents are such that they really 
do not know how to manage their children (which is, alas! a 
very common thing), it is for the school to educate them to 
their duty, and not drive them away. 

We cannot, of course, describe here the methods employed 
to obtain these essentials (they will appear fully in a special 
work), but we will just sum up as shortly as possible our aims. 

We believe that there are some things which are valuable 
and necessary to us all, and that at the outset any form of 
education should be general ; specialisation to come later. 

We believe that we ought not to impose our thoughts 
upon children, but try to keep the original meaning of the 
word “educate” and lead out their individuality. 

We believe that our example, our suggestions, and, above 
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all, our characters instruct more and better than our conscious, 
deliberate attempts to impart knowledge. | 
We believe that we ought to preserve the child in the child, 
in order that we may preserve the child in the adult too, and so 
preserve wonder, faith, curiosity, trust, simplicity, enthusiasm. 
We believe that only by sympathy can pupil and teacher 
meet on the same plane—that of mutual understanding. i 
We believe in character rather than in the knowledge of 
facts, in the heart rather than in logical reasoning, in intuition 
rather than in instruction. 


We believe in discipline of self more than in discipline by + Ppp 
definite rules. Re 
We believe that we ought to encourage: that we ought to : wh 
be content to rouse curiosity and to keep the children’s minds | ide 

and hearts open to all that is. i 
We believe that with pure minds, simple hearts, and healthy ; iw 
bodies we need have no care for the soul, for that will work Je: 

truly and nobly, without ceasing and without our help, in its . 
own silent realms. i wh 
We believe in self-reliance and independence, in a measure 1 me 
of freedom and solitude. . we 
We believe that an understanding of the universe by direct ) the 
communion with the wind and flowers, with the earth and a “e 
skies and waters, is at the source of most of our noblest aln 
pleasures, thoughts, and emotions. / M 
We believe it advisable to assume that the child, on , ow 
entering life, is like a field of newly fallen snow, and that we be 
parents and teachers mar or maintain its purity. les 

We believe in simple diet, simple dress, simple faith. | 
We believe in mother influence, in the home, in observa- Re 
tion, in discouraging any prejudice, in enthusiasm, in earth- git 
craft, woodcraft, handicraft, in what is called spirit and matter, tio 
in kindness to all living things, in imagination, in experience, , en 
in humour, in friendship, in doubt, in love, and in God. : mc 
PHILIP OYLER. i 
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BEYOND MORALITY. 


THe Rev. E. W. LEWIS, M.A., B.D. 


ProFEssor Carrp, in his Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Religion, says: ‘ Religion rises above morality in this, that 
whilst the ideal of morality is only progressively realised, the 
ideal of religion is realised here and now.” 

Father George Tyrrell, in Christianity at the Cross-roads, 
writes: ‘ Morality is not our highest life”; and again, “ For 
Jesus, the moral is not the highest life, but its condition.” 

Rudolf Eucken has revived somewhere the distinction 
which the medieval philosophers drew between use and enjoy- 
ment. The characteristic thing about our moral life is that 
we use our experiences, we do not enjoy them. We “use” 
that which we desire for the sake of what it leads to; we 
“enjoy” that which we desire for its own sake. This might 
almost stand as a distinction between morality and religion. 
Moral experience is what we desire, because it serves an end— 
our moral perfection; religious experience is what we desire, 
because it is supremely blessed and of eternal value in itself ; it 
leads to no end ; itself is the end of all things. 

Religion gives us possession; morality gives us promise. 
Religion gives us actual here-and-now realisation; morality 
gives us endless development towards an unattainable perfec- 
tion. The symbol of religion is a circle; the experience of 
enfoldedness, central rest, completed life. The symbol of 
morality is that, familiar enough to the mathematician, of 
two lines which ever converge but never meet. 


In religious experience we possess, in moral experience we 
613 
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progress. In religious experience we grasp, in moral experi- 
ence we ever reach out towards what exceeds our grasp. Re- 
ligious experience we enjoy ; moral experience we employ. In 
moral experience we are striving on towards an end ; in religious 
experience the beginning and the end are one. The central 
fact of the religious consciousness is rest and rootedness ; the 
central fact of the moral consciousness is strain and change. 

We are constantly living the moral life; many with 
earnestness, strenuousness, and determination. For most 
people this, too, is the religious life also. They do not dis- 
tinguish. They admit no distinction. When the pulpit 
preaches ethics, the pew acknowledges it and acquiesces in it 
as the real, the ultimate thing. No other is real to them; 
they know no other. ‘They do not dream that there is another, 
save possibly under some imagined post-moral conditions. 


“No; when the fight begins within himself, 
A man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his head, 
Satan looks up between his feet—both tug : 
He’s left, himself, i’ the middle; the soul awakes 
And grows. Prolong that battle through this life!” 


That is the common habit and attitude of the morally 
earnest man. “Never leave growing till the life to come.” 
In that Better Land there may be rest; but here, all that 
there is to do is to “ keep the nerves at strain.” At times he 
may imagine himself standing on some final and ultimate peak 
of perfect moral manhood, forgetful that, according to ethical 
theory, it is precisely in the nature of the Moral Ideal to be 
unattainable. Perfection is the last enemy of morality ; at that 
point the man would become a “finished and finite clod, 
untroubled by a spark.” 

We use life, for the most part. We regard its manifold 
experiences as so many rungs in a ladder of ascent ; they are 
stepping-stones, the things we rise by. The pleasures of life 
and its pains, its joys and sorrows, its alternating up-lift and 
down-thrust, its disciplines and its liberties, its failures and its 
triumphs—do we not often say that these are given to us that 
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we may use them to help us on towards the high goal of moral 
life? Our ultimate goal is fixed somewhere at the farthest 
term of the moral plane. The question we ask concerning the 
experiences of life is, Have we “ grown but an inch by them” ? 
They are the means which minister to progress. The interro- 
gation we keep before our eyes is, Are we getting better ? 
Indeed, the morally earnest man scarcely ever abandons him- 
self to an experience which stirs him to the depths; he never 
loses himself; it is the habit of his life to pull himself up and 
scrutinise and ask, Whither will this lead me? What will it 
make of me? Will it profit, or will it disadvantage ? 

We seem to stand perpetually on guard. When we are 
living in earnest, we seem to be playing policeman to ourselves 
continually. And at the heart of our normal conscious life 
there is not rest, but effort ; not peace, but labour; not enjoy- 
ment, but strain. In this rough and narrow way there are 
two experiences which come to the writer—experiences which 
he knows to be shared by a few, whose number would probably 
be largely increased if frank confession were commoner than 
it is. Let them be stated. 

The first is a strange mixture of weariness and rebellion. 
The pursuit of the ever-receding rainbow wearies us; and if 
the conclusions of introspection may be trusted, the bottom 
element in that weariness is not exhaustion so much as dis- 
gust. We are rebels in that warfare from which “there is no 
discharge”; not because we shirk the fighting, or are sickened 
with failures, but because we feel somehow that the whole 
situation is infra dignitatem. 

Of an intellectual life which may be described as an 
infinitely progressive apprehension of that which is, in itself, 
inapprehensible; of a moral life which may be described 
similarly as an infinitely prolonged pursuit of a Good which 
is absolute, and gua absolute unattainable; of the “leagues 
and leagues, and still more leagues” ; of the “other heights in 
other lives, God willing,” we confess that we get tired. The 
“‘ wages of going on and not to die” seem to involve us in a 
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perpetual and unescapable bondage to an ever-revolving wheel 
of life. Inwardly we rebel against this, if it is represented as 
the whole, or the truth of life. 

Is it our fate to be for ever rolling and pushing a stone 
toward a hill-top which may never be reached? or only 
reached to disclose other hill-tops? Is there not some- 
thing painfully inadequate in the message of the preacher 
who is always thundering out moral imperatives, convicting 
us of our moral unworthiness, bringing us face to face 
with our imperfections and our sins; or luring us on to 
renewed efforts, by drawing pictures for us of the moral ideals 
which stand like lofty rose-rimmed mountains, and quicken 
yearning within us only to answer it by an everlasting baffle- 
ment? Is it the whole truth of life, or even approximately 
the central truth of life, that it is like a continuous school-time, 
in which the very walls of the playground are plastered over 
with rules and prohibitions, and carefully over-watched by the 
master from the upper window? Or, probing still deeper, 
does it really satisfy us to be told that the striving is itself the 
prize? And does Pascal really convince us when he says that 
we should not be seeking had we not already found that for 
which we are in search ; does this really help, if we are never 
to come into the consciously-enjoyed possession of what we 
are supposed to possess with a potentiality that never becomes 
an actuality? Are we satisfied that this should be the whole 
truth, the completed plan, the ultimate purpose of life? Or 
is there not some instinctive revolt against this being true ? 
The experience suggested by these complaints is a real one; 
and, as we believe, not an uncommon one. It would be 
important if we could come at its proper significance. 

We know that it is the experience of some in whom there 
is no lack of moral heroism in confronting life as it comes day 
by day; and in whom there is, whatever the conclusion may 
be, no intention whatsoever to make answer by moral in- 
difference or /aissez-faire. That would be altogether too 
cheap and too cowardly. 
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It cannot be written down as the plaint of the weakling or 
the sigh of the slackened will which yearns for the short cut and 
the easy path. Most often it is precisely to the healthy-minded 
and morally robust man that these experiences of rebellion 
come; and it is with progress and not retrogression in the 
moral life that the feeling of revolt becomes deeper in its 
intensity and more frequent and insistent in its call. 

We postulate that this impulsive, instinctive rebellion 
against the merely moral life, with its continuous risings and 
fallings, its constant getting-up and beginning again, means 
that there are deeper elements in our personal consciousness 
which cannot be satisfied by progress, but which demand 
possession ; which crave, not the use of life, but the enjoyment 
of it. We suggest that this revolt is nothing more or less 
than the religious consciousness of a man, as distinct from his 
moral consciousness, quickening to be born in him. 

To the possible objection that such an experience is simply 
a reactive mood, and not by any means the herald of the arrival 
of a new quality of personal consciousness altogether, it is a 
sufficient reply to state the second of the two kinds of experi- 
ence to which we have referred. 

There are times, rare enough, we know, in the personal life 
of a man when he knows himself to be standing at a height 
from which he can look down and see, as it were, far beneath 
him the region of moral questions, moral strivings, moral issues. 
At the point where he stands, morality is simply irrelevant. 
It is a moment of exaltation. He stands there high above 
morality. If, at the next moment, he finds himself debating 
the question as to whether he ought to do this, or ought not 
to do that, suffering the intrusion of the moral imperative, he 
feels somehow that he has achieved a real descent. He has 
come down from the mountain. 

Sometimes we get a hint of what this exaltation may be. 
The writer remembers, for example, resting among the heather 
and the gorse of one of the Surrey hills, and looking out north 
and west across one of the loveliest stretches of landscape in 
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this country. Its alternating hill and dale lay there flooded 
with summer sunlight. About a dozen larks seemed to be 
holding a sort of Eisteddfod singing competition in the upper 
air together. A fly of brilliant metallic green colour poised 
motionless at the side of a lowly flower at our feet. Suddenly 
it seemed as if all barriers and limitations had vanished. There 
was perfect rest. There was the sense of realised partnership 
with the universal life; a kind of cosmic feeling, in which the 
boundaries of individuality remained, but remained only to 
emphasise the unhindered course of a common life which 
linked us up with all things visible and invisible. The question 
of a companion, “Ought we not to be moving on?” which 
broke in upon that strangely uplifting silence, seemed to drag 
us back to a lower level of life altogether; that word “ ought” 
was the earth-voice breaking in upon our heaven. We do not 
suggest that this was a religious experience, but the deepest 
ultimate religious experience is something close akin to that. 

For those of us who stand largely within the tradition of 
historic Christianity it is natural to seek in Jesus the beginnings 
of this “new creation.” There are obvious difficulties and 
dangers in any attempt to construct the inner consciousness of 
Jesus from documentary records of His life; but as our purpose 
is suggestive rather than dogmatic, we may take the words at 
their face value. It was the blossoming of the religious con- 
sciousness as contrasted with the moral consciousness of Jesus 
which enabled Him to say, “I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven.” ‘That is to say, He saw the end of things, held 
it vividly, triumphantly, in His consciousness as a realised fact. 
The intervening process, to be spread over ages, was eliminated, 
and He saw the whole as with the eyes of God. 

It was the blossoming of the religious consciousness in 
Jesus which enabled Him to say, “It hath been said by them 
of old time; but I say unto you.” ‘That is to say, it gave 
Him a spiritual authority to enunciate the higher law. It 
lifted Him above the received traditions and the current 
moralities. It made Him supremely a law unto Himself. 
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Similarly, it was the blossoming of the religious conscious- 
ness in Jesus which enabled Him to say, “I am alone, yet not 
alone”; or, “I and the Father are one.” It gave Him the 
sense of the immediacy of the Divine Presence. It linked 
His mortality with immortality. It displayed eternity in His 
heart. It bore Him witness that God was with Him. 

In view of these things, we find ourselves reluctant to 
admit that the whole truth of the life of Jesus can be expressed 
by saying that He learned obedience through the things which 
He suffered. We suggest that through the things which He 
suffered another quality of consciousness altogether was liber- 
ated in Him, on the level of which the notion of obedience was 
meaningless, or at least irrelevant. It would be a mistake to 
limit the possibility of these uplifted experiences to Jesus, or 
to the master-souls of the world. 

When Shelley wrote: 


“ The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, earth’s shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until death tramples it to fragments,” 


he expressed a conception of the Universe in which the possi- 
bility of such experiences would seem to lie to hand for us 
all, could we but learn its secret. 


When Wordsworth wrote the familiar lines: 


« And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 


” 





he expressed in magical language what many have truly felt ; 
and yet he was standing then on the threshold only. Another 
step was necessary to take him to the luminous heart of the 
ultimate experience of the human soul. Not “I have felt a 
presence,” but “I myself am in some sort a part of that 
Presence. I am one with that which is deeply interfused. 
It isin me. I am of it. In the deepest depth, I am it.” 

There is at a certain popular seaside resort a swimming- 
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bath built of concrete on the shore, unroofed, and so placed 
that at high tide the in-rolling sea floods it. Let us attribute 
consciousness to that swimming-bath. We can then imagine 
something like this. During the long intervals between the 
high tides it will feel its littleness, its narrow limitations ; 
perhaps even, when the tides are so low that not even at 
high water do the waves leap the barrier, but stop far away 
and ebb out again into the deep, it may become conscious of 
stagnation, and the development of poisonous growths within 
its waters—the sense, we may almost say, of unhealth. Against 
this, whatever purity remains to it will be in ceaseless an- 
tagonism. But on those glorious days when the great breakers 
come pounding up the shingle, rising higher and higher until, 
rushing and pouring over the concrete wall, the ocean takes 
the bounded waters into its embrace, flushes it to the depths, 
lifts it out of itself, purifies it, links it with the wide currents 
that beat upon many shores, fills it with the sounding echoes 
of the great deep—in those days can we not imagine that the 
swimming-bath, still retaining a consciousness of its limitations, 
its self-hood, will realise joy and satisfaction and freedom in 
perfectness?, In those days it would be redeemed from its 
shallowness, its narrowness, its impurities, not by a continuous 
process of striving against them, but by an immediate and full 
sharing in the wider, the boundless life of the great waters. 

Or let us think of those rivers, which are to be found in 
some parts of the great continents, which periodically overflow 
their banks. In the low-lying ground along their shores stand, 
for many a burning thirsty day, a succession of separated 
pools and marshes. There they lie undisturbed, stagnant, 
until they are overgrown with weed, and filled with putrefaction, 
and over-shrouded by miasma dank and dreary. Some of 
them, maybe, by reason of secret wells within are able through 
constant effort to resist the conquest of the death-forces, and 
to retain some degree of pureness and health. Then, when 
the snows begin to melt in the far-off mountains, the river 
rises; it reaches out redeeming arms on either side, and takes, 
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one after the other, the pools and the marshes into its embrace. 
The bitter waters are made sweet again ; the places of pestilence 
are healed; there comes the disturbance of great joy; they 
are caught up in the currents of the great flood; they acquire 
the sense of breadth and purity and power. It is conceivable 
that deep down they retain—so we may imagine—the con- 
sciousness of separateness, their individuality; they are not 
altogether absorbed, blended into the stream; there is no 
absolute mergence ; but the sense of oneness with the mighty 
river saves them from all their shallows and their miseries. 

If these analogies have any validity, then the experience of 
Salvation, that goal of all true religion, is not in the attainment 
of a moral perfection; it is in the conscious sharing of the 
All-life. The “one far-off divine event, to which the whole 
creation moves,” is not a point at the farthest boundary of the 
moral plane. The moral life is secondary; it is, as Father 
Tyrrell says, not the highest life, but its condition. 

Just as conscious life preceded for many xons the ap- 
pearance, on this planet, of self-conscious life; just as the 
fundamental meaning of all the warfare and agonising of that 
pre-human, but conscious, creation which is said to be alto- 
gether “red in tooth and claw,” was the preparation for the 
arrival ultimately of a higher type of consciousness altogether, 
self-consciousness; so also, we suggest, the strain and the 
striving, the victories and defeats, the bafflements and _half- 
attainments, of the moral life, which is the characteristic of self- 
conscious creation, are not an end in themselves, neither do they 
lead it to a goal attainable in its own sphere, but look towards 
the emergence, the deliverance, of a still higher quality of con- 
scious being which, by distinction, we may call the religious. 
or the cosmic, consciousness. 

The final cause of the moral life is to be found in an order 
other and higher than itself. All the process of the moral life, 
with its strain and effort and discipline, is to shake loose within 
us the tassel of the rose of a cosmic, a true religious, conscious- 
ness. The discipline of the moral life must not be shirked, 
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but it looks towards the liberation and the illumination of the 
religious consciousness, the blossoming of the eternal within 
the confines of time. 

We say that our deepest, ultimate Self has not yet come 
to consciousness in us; it is entombed; it is in cerements; 
our Soul is in chrysalis. And the stress, the discipline, labour, 
warfare, breakage, and disturbance of the moral life is not to 
refine and polish us so that we become gems of pure moral 
manhood and womanhood, worthy to be set in the Crown of 
the Moral Governor of the Universe; rather is it to burst open 
the tomb, to strike off the fetters, to shake loose the clinging 
cerements, to work through the hindering envelope, in order 
that we may enter into the blissful consciousness of full- 
grown sons and daughters who know themselves to be now 
and eternally in the Father’s House. None of us should be 
altogether content—as most people are—with simply getting 
better and better; we should not be satisfied with mere im- 
provement; we should attempt to garner the spiritual fruits 
of the moral life, the harvests of discipline and patience. 

May we not say that there must be many men and 
women who, if they would deliberately set themselves to 
practise the spiritual life, if they would put themselves in the 
way of communion with God, if they would give their deepest 
Self a chance to realise consciously its oneness with the Uni- 
versal Life; if they would withdraw, and be still, and com- 
mune, and dream, and aspire, and pray, and lie open to God ; 
if they would exercise that immortal element in them which 
already the struggles of the moral life have served to loosen ; 
would be able to realise, to a degree they have not yet dreamed 
of, a knowledge beyond all that eye has seen or ear heard, and 
a peace which passeth understanding? We speak to-day of 
a knowledge that is communicated by so-called “ disembodied 
spirits”; who can tell the tale of the knowledge that might 
be imparted, for the Light and the Life of the world, by these 
liberated Souls ? 

E. W. LEWIS. 
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PERSONALITY. 
Miss E. M. ROWELL. 


THE notion of personality belongs essentially to the modern 
world, and the making explicit of this notion is essentially 
a problem of modern thought. Modern life, with its insistent 
individualism and its inevitable introspection, has brought into 
relief the conception of personality, relief all the more striking 
when viewed against the background—also modern-woven—of 
mechanical uniformity and abstract necessity. There has been 
a gradual development of the conception corresponding with 
a gradual deepening of the sense of personality from its dawn 
in the first days of the Christian era up to the present time. 

In the ancient world the conception of personality was 
so rudimentary as to be practically non-existent. Although 
philosophy was groping after such a conception, there was 
no isolation of the notion, and very little distinction between 
what we may call the person and his personations, between 
the man as an implicit self and as explicit in action; a 
recital of deeds by a Greek chorus was an adequate reflec- 
tion of the personality of a hero. 

Christianity, with its principle of self-analysis, involved in 
its essence, and soon gave rise to, a consciousness of personality. 
It made a distinction between the carnal and spiritual man; 
henceforth man was no more the simple agent of a list of 
deeds, but a self-conscious complexity of actual and potential ; 
“man partly is, and wholly hopes to be.’ Such a conscious- 


ness of complexity, while induced by Christianity, was at the 
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same time minimised thereby, in so far as early Christianity 
demanded an unambiguous surrender of the whole nature to 
the law of conscience, and thus focussed the divergent faculties 
of man into a central unity, in this way healing, as it were, in 
some measure the breach which itself had made. Again, the 
Church Councils of the first centuries of our era helped to 
make explicit the notion of personality ; all the disputations on 
the nature of substance and the relation of the persons of the 
Trinity, though in themselves technical and dogmatic, yet 
brought into prominence the conception of personality as such. 
Since those days the conception has developed in meaning and 
intention. We may say that in the ancient world personality 
consisted in the abundance of things which a man doeth, 
in the Christian world in the abundance of things which a 
man is; and in the modern world in particular—our strange 
sad modern world with its pathetic tolerance of theory and 
intolerance of practice—the conception is stretched to cover 
the outlying abundance of things which a man might have 
been. Browning sums up the modern attitude . towards 
personality. In Rabbi ben Ezra he says :— 


“But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount : 
Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies which broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 


Again, the whole of the Ring and the Book is a profound 
and comprehensive study of personality as recognised in the 
twentieth century. The same story, the identical sequence 
of events, and the different interpretations of that story, the 
manifold determinations of these events in the consciousness 
of the persons involved! All that might have been and was 
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not, all that was and just might not have been! We have it 
all—all the characteristic intention of the individual point of 
view, of the individual self-consciousness. From St Paul, 
who exclaims, “The good that I would I do not: but the 
evil which I would not, that I do,” on to the modern world, 
there has been an instinctive postulation of the element of 
potentiality in personality, a postulation which rests upon 
cognisance of unfulfilment, and which is made in more ex- 
plicit fashion by a disillusioned twentieth-century world. 

We come now to a strange discrepancy and _ striking 
paradox, viz. that, while for modern consciousness the con- 
ception of personality is growing in richness and in content, 
for modern thought, on the other hand—for modern psychology, 
philosophy, and scientific thought in general—the conception 
is becoming more and more difficult, and less and less intensive, 
receding further and further before modern scientific analysis. 
The self of man seems helpless to maintain itself against the 
ruthless investigation of his intelligence. To begin with, 
the word “self” is ambiguous: it may be used for what we 
may call roughly the body or the soul; and although soul and 
body in their conjunction may make one being, yet many 
selves seem to emerge from that being. There is the self 
which exists as an object to the self, the self as it appears to 
other selves, the self as it may appear to God, besides the 
subjective self, the ego. These different selves are not com- 
pletely synthesised; we are different at different times; we 
present a different self to each of our different friends; to 
ourselves we are inconsistent ; there is discrepancy and want 
of unity in every direction; and in such a swirl of divergent 
tendencies and actualities the self, par eaxcellence, if such 
there be, is swallowed up, distorted, indistinguishable. In 
the modern world this clash of the selves within the self is 
becoming louder and more marked, owing to the growing 
range of personal interests and the inadequacy of the old 
synthesising factors of religion and philosophy to comprehend 


such divergence, and unite the various elements into a con- 
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sistent whole of purpose or of aim. There is, then, not one 
self but many selves, the association of these selves with one 
organism being a rough practical link between them. 

And not only are there many selves, but, moreover, the 
distinction between the self and the not-self is hard to define 
and maintain. The material of the self is simply the not- 
self. The contents of the self are not of the nature of 
possessions, private, inalienable, secure. Rather the contents 
of the self are the common-land of sentient and cognitive 
experience, shared with a multitude of other selves; nay, 
rather has the self no content till it come out of itself and 
accept the being of the not-self. There is a continual passage 
of the self through the not-self; the self is perhaps of the 
nature of a rhythm or beat which pulses through the not-self, 
and causes it to oscillate according to the law or prescription 
of the particular self involved. The self is nought except by 
the medium of the not-self. A man is himself in so far, and 
only in so far, as his interest and being extend beyond him- 
self. Personality is a coming out of oneself, a- mingling 
with the world, a losing of one’s soul, which results in the 
saving of the same. A man’s environment—his wife, his 
children, his business, to some extent his house, his town, his 
country—is part of himself; remove this or that element, and 
though it is true that you do not destroy the self, yet the self 
is more or less mutilated thereby ; and if you proceed to divest 
a man more and more of his possessions you will probably 
reach a limit when you will be hard put to it to maintain that 
the man is still himself. How often after a man has sustained 
an overwhelming loss do his neighbours agree that he is a 
different creature; how often after a severe shock is it not 
said he will never be himself again! Where, then, are the 
limits of the self? How much of the normal content forms 
the irreducible minimum of personality ? 

Moreover, the connection of the self with its phenomenal 
environment presents a further difficulty. The objective world, 
the world of experience, although it forms the contents of 
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the self, does not exist as such in the self. Bradley says of 
the self that “its content is never one with its being ; its ‘ what’ 


999 


always is in flagrant discrepancy with its ‘that.’” “A man 
is not what he thinks of, and yet is the man he is because of 
what he thinks of.” The soul is not experience as such, but 
transcended and characterised, as it were, endowed with a 
unity and uniqueness, a bias which influences its own changes. 

The self thus becomes as it were a centre of attraction, 
round which the matter of immediate experience ranges itself 
in characteristic form according to the law of attraction. 
Two men have much the same environment, much the same 
experience, but their personalities are as the poles apart; the 
patterns into which their experience falls have little or no 
resemblance. We cannot explain these differences of reaction 
upon the same experience; we call them centres of feeling, 
selves, personalities,—words which only serve to hold the 
mysteries which they cannot reach. 

We cannot, I say, explain the self, but we recognise it, 
each self for itself, by a certain nearness and intimacy of its 
contents; there is a self-feeling which will not be gainsaid. 

Besides this felt warmth of selfhood there is a certain 
temporal continuity of existence and a certain identity of 
character which may be taken as more or less indisputable 
marks of the self. We may be almost entirely changed both 
outwardly and in respect of character and attainments from 
what we were as a child, but we accept the memories and 
records of our childhood as belonging to ourself, because at 
no time has there been any evident lapse or change of con- 
sciousness. We have passed from the one stage to the other 
by almost imperceptible gradation. ‘The child is father to the 
man,” and our days are bound each to each by consciousness. 
As a rule men do not repudiate the years that are past, though 
after a revolutionary change in their mode or motive of life 
they may do so, and though all men to some extent forget 
the things that are behind. Some discontinuity is required 
for any adequate separation of present from past ; witness the 
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many instances of phenomenal success of a certain cata- 
clysmic form of religious experience in inducing and enabling 
a man to depart from his sins and to live a new life. 

The two characteristics of selfhood indicated above, viz. 
a certain intimacy of feeling and a measure of continuity in 
experience, may be compounded and described under the more 
significant formula of self-participation in experience, and is 
recognised in language under the guise of the reflective 
pronoun. The self-conscious creature enjoys himself, as it 
were, and such self-enjoyment is a link between the past and 
present self, and yields the required measure of continuity. 

But though some degree of continuity both in respect of 
time and of character is required for the establishment of 
personal identity, the limits of such continuity are indeter- 
minate and vary with every individual. A man’s self may be 
designated as “the usual manner in which he behaves, and 
the usual matter to which he behaves,—that is, in so far as he 
behaves to it.” Assuming that the manner is more or less 
determined by the bias of habit and the freedom of will which 
minimise external influence, yet the matter which makes up 
the self, the metamorphosed matter which is the “ what” of 
the self, is almost entirely indeterminate. It would seem as 
if any portion of the surrounding not-self may be seized upon 
and made to subscribe to the being of the self; while, on the 
other hand, almost every portion of the self, except perhaps an 
unanalysable central core of feeling, may pass over into the 
not-self, become, 7.e., an object for the self. Such perpetual 
interchange between the self and the not-self induces instability 
in the self: it becomes wavering, soon lost and won, vague in 
outline, elusive, unsatisfactory. 

Men have always sought to establish the identity, the 
unchangeableness, of the self; men change, but something in 
them persists, they say—the real self, immune amid the 
mutability of its adjectives. But when you investigate this 
claim you are forced to yield it or to accept a mutilated, 
stripped, inadequate self instead of the warm reality as you 
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knew it. The only unchanging part of the self, if such part 
there be at all, is a limit without substance, and with sole 
attribute the quality of immutability, a central core of feeling 
which may be postulated, but which cannot be proved, and 
which, when postulated, is felt to be inadequate and unworthy 
of the traditions of a self. 

Rejecting this, we must perforce accept the conclusion that 
personal identity is mainly a matter of degree, and that the 
limits of the self can only be vaguely indicated in and by the 
quality of persistence in general. Indeed, we must be content 
to shift the traditional base of personality and make it consist, 
not so much in identity, in the unambiguous separation of self 
from self, nor even in self-participation, but rather in the 
capacity of the self to participate in the world of experience 
and to communicate with other selves. The exaggerated 
individualism of the modern world has been the cause of 
a certain separatist emphasis; self-respect, self-culture, self- 
control, are the virtues inculecated by an individualistic com- 
munity; but the lesson which the modern world has still 
to learn, after twenty centuries of Christianity, too, is that 
there is no such thing as self-realisation as such; that the self 
has no kingdom of its own; that it lives and is only in so far 
as it goes out of itself and is content to wear the humble badge 
of the not-self. Self-isolation is suicidal; communion is the 
life of the self, participation its realisation. The self, then, 
from its very nature both is and is not; it successfully eludes 
philosophical analysis. 

However it be, though, with philosophers and psychologists, 
there is no doubt that the ordinary layman is becoming more 
and more interested, in the present day, in the solution of the 
problem of personality, for it is personality which gives the 
vital quality to all experience. 

There are several reasons for the present-day recognition of 
such a fact. In the first place, the modern world has experi- 
enced, and is experiencing, an unprecedented awakening of the 
sense of personal responsibility ; secondly, the interest in the 
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problem of human immortality—to some extent perennial and 
universal, but heightened in the Western world by an advanced 
individualism—brings the question of the powers and potenti- 
alities of the self into prominence; and lastly, a vast mass 
of evidence concerning certain abnormal manifestations of 
personality is being co-ordinated and sifted, is being added 
to day by day, and is exciting more and more interest, 
and gaining more and more credence with each advance of 
such research. 

The large output of personal reflections and essays of the 
present day bears witness to an introspective attitude of mind: 
G. K. Chesterton, A. C. Benson, H. G. Wells, one after 
another, all transcribe their personal conclusions on such 
ultimate questions. They do not solve the problems; for the 
most part the reflective layman gives us characteristic restate- 
ments of the question, pictorial rather than profound. For 
instance, H. G. Wells, in First and Last Things, analyses the 
self in the following words: “I seem to be a consciousness, 
vague and insecure, placed between two worlds. One of these 
worlds seems clearly ‘not me’; the other is more clearly identi- 
fied with me and yet is still imperfectly me. The first I call the 
exterior world, and it presents itself as existing in time and 
space. In a certain way I seem able to interfere with it and 
control it. ‘The second is the interior world, having no form 
in space, and only a vague evasive reference to time... . 
And that consciousness itself hangs and drifts about the region 
where the inner world and the outer world meet, much as a 
patch of limelight drifts about the stage, illuminating, affecting, 
following no manifest law, except that usually it centres upon 
the hero, my ego.” For H. G. Wells, the rather pessimistic 
socialist, the interest in the problem lies in the possibility and 
the limits of personal reaction upon environment—of personal 
responsibility, that is to say. 

For the student of psychical research the centre of 
interest is changed; for such the capacities of the self are to 
be gauged with a view to determining whether, and in what 
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way, they may be made to include certain limiting cases 
of personality. The phenomena of dreams, hallucinations, 
abnormal powers of memory, of computation, the problems 
of telepathy, clairvoyance, hypnotism, and of alternating 
personality, the evidence of mediumship, of automatic writing 
and the like, in their cumulative weight cannot be entirely 
disregarded or set aside as the results of fraud and hysteria. 
The Western world is to-day waking up to the fact that there 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in its 
philosophy ; and rigid and careful research is being carried on 
in this field of the abnormal manifestations of the self. So 
far, very little has been done in the way of actual solution of 
the problems; before results can be co-ordinated there is an 
immense mass of preliminary work to be done in collecting 
and sifting evidence. In this respect the Society for Psychical 
Research has done much, but in the long run I expect the 
problems can only be attacked with any chance of success by 
expert mental physiologists and psychopathologists. Amateur 
meddling in these matters has certainly retarded scientific 
progress in this direction, and brought the whole subject into 
some disrepute. 

Attempts at a theoretical solution of these abnormal 
phenomena have of course been made, the most prominent 
being by means of the postulation of some sort of underlying 
self, called the “subjective,” or the “sublimised” self; a self 
less restricted in capacity, less dependent on the body, less 
known and more esteemed. We shall consider the theory of 
the “ subliminal ” consciousness as put forth by Frederic Myers. 

For Frederic Myers the question at issue was not the 
theoretical solution of problems presented by certain outlying 
tracts of life; the interest was vital rather than scientific ; 
this man was passionately and whole-heartedly bent on solving 
the problem of immortality, on gauging the evidence for and 
against a future life, on experimenting with a view to obtaining 
more conclusive evidence. The result of his life-long labour 
Myers published in the two volumes of his Human Personality 
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and its Survival After Death. The evidence collected is of 
considerable value, and the book is one of great interest, 
owing largely to the impress upon it of the author’s ardent 
personality, and to the courage with which he leads the forlorn 
hope of an immortality, finished and finite, discerned from 
earth’s purlieus, proved experimentally. Such obvious bias 
detracts, however, from the scientific value of the book; 
indeed, it can hardly be said to have scientific value at all; 
the conclusions are too largely foregone, and the hypotheses 
are constructed to fit them. 

The question of human immortality brings us directly up 
against the problem of the relation of soul and body. The 
researches of experimental psychology and mental physiology 
have established conclusively the fact that there is a rigid and 
indissoluble correlation of physical and psychical changes; a 
direct relation between emotional, volitional, mental—in short, 
spiritual activity, and cerebral and nervous configuration ; 
between soul and body. We cannot say which is cause and 
which is effect ; to attempt to do so would be rash dogmatising 
—indeed, cause and effect are but rule-of-thumb phrases for 
practical purposes, and would be but misleading here. All 
that we can say is that there seems to be a necessary action 
and reaction between soul and body. ‘The closeness of the 
connection between the self and its body seems to adumbrate 
the annihilation of the self with the death of the body. For 
this reason Myers has recourse to a secondary self of a less 
dependent character, for which self he claims immortality. 

Myers accepts “the old-world conception of a soul which 
exercises an imperfect and fluctuating control over the organ- 
ism, a contro] exercised along two main channels, that of 
ordinary consciousness and devoted to the maintenance and 
guidance of earth life, and that of subliminal consciousness 
adapted to the maintenance of our larger spiritual life during 
our confinement in the flesh.” In every-day life the ordinary 
or supraliminal consciousness prevails, the subliminal con- 
sciousness being quiescent. The two seem to be partially 
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separated by an “imperfect diaphragm, as it were, of which 
the permeability varies greatly in different individuals.” It 
would seem that certain states of the organism, certain con- 
figurations of the nerve systems, lower the threshold of 
consciousness, and the subliminal self at such times assumes 
control and evinces powers and faculties of which the ordinary 
self is quite incapable. In sleep the subliminal self conducts 
our dream lives and has the entire control, during which time 
it pours spiritual energy into our bodies. The subliminal self 
also rises to the threshold of consciousness in cases of inspired 
utterance, and it accounts for the often short, unconscious 
creative power of genius. The subliminal self is also capable 
of exerting a great influence upon visceral and organic 
functions ; it may surpass the normal self in arithmetical power, 
in retentiveness, in histrionic capacity, and in cunning. Thus 
incidentally the subliminal self is made to bear the weight of 
all the anomalies of the ordinary self, and at the same time it 
must be capable of an independent existence after the death 
of the organism. 

A large number of cases cited by Myers are pathological in 
character, and doubtless some light will be thrown upon the 
problems involved, especially those of divided consciousness 
and multiple personality, by the modern researches of expert 
psychopathologists. We shall not, however, here consider the 
contribution—increasingly valuable as it is—of pathological 
science to the study of personality. 

The main conclusion that strikes one after reading Myers’ 
book is that the immortality which he so zealously and ardently 
seeks to establish is not of much account to us mortals, so 
long as it is confined to this very inaccessible subliminal self. 
We do not know ourselves or our fellows under the guise of 
the subliminal consciousness, and in the end it is a question 
of little moment whether or not such an abstraction can 
persist after the death of our bodies. The whole problem of 
immortality is shelved, not solved, by the somewhat gratuitous 
postulate of a secondary self, and the solution which Myers 
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offers carries no comfort and no conviction. It is “like a tale 
of little meaning though the words are strong.” 

Myers recognises the existence, not only of subconscious 
and unconscious operations, but of superconscious powers 
which transcend the limitations of ordinary cognition and 
‘‘remain not below the threshold, but return above the horizon 
of consciousness, illumining our normal experience only in 
transient and clouded gleams.” 

It may be that the stray fragments of unconscious intelli- 
gence which we call intuition, and which flash ever and anon 
across the twilight plane of intelligence, belong to a wider 
synthesis of consciousness of which our normal cognition is but 
a straitened tract. It may be that the alternating selves of 
double consciousness, the selves of our dream life, the many 
and sundry aspects of ourselves which come and go among the 
changes and chances of this world, belong to a more funda- 
mental unity, which perhaps finds in what we call life very 
inadequate scope for manifestation and realisation. 

However these things may be, modern psychopathological 
and psychical research goes to prove that the self is not an 
accomplished fact for us, at least on the plane of present 
experience ; is not finished and finite, and rigidly and once and 
for all determined. But then, as a matter of fact, nothing 
except the highly abstract and artificial mechanical system of 
the world as wrought by the ordinary intelligence is so finished 
and finite and rounded off, so perhaps the indeterminate nature 
of the self need not greatly trouble us. 

Let us consider this. There are degrees of selfhood of 
which the human intelligence takes no account; indeed I 
believe that selfhood is in some degree a mark of all differentiated 
being. The function of the intelligence is mainly and in the 
last resort utilitarian; its business is to enable men to act, 
and to sustain and guarantee life. The method of human 
intelligence has therefore always been that of reducing to 
order, simplifying, neglecting the practically negligible, 
imposing an artificially made mould of systematic and 
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mechanical uniformity upon the given fluctuating and elusive 
phenomenal world. 

Such a system of mechanical uniformity we call Nature, and 
in the world of Nature we consider only the working of so- 
called natural laws—laws, that is to say, which in accordance 
with utilitarian scientific principles are framed upon the 
assumption of averages, aggregates which allow of no idiosyn- 
crasy and eliminate all deviation and individual bias. 

We may say that the principle of identity is absent, or at 
any rate is ineffectual, has no motive power, in Nature. The 
top of a tree does not sway in the wind because it is an in- 
dividual tree with a certain bias towards wagging its head, but 
merely because it is a tree, and a tree subject to such and such 
forces must always sway in such and such a manner. The 
forces which operate and the resulting phenomenon are all 
external in character ; the individuality of the tree has no part 
or lot in it. The denizens of Nature’s world have content and 
being, but no real selves, have a “ what” and a “that,” but are 
denied a “this.” In Nature there are no Christian names, as it 
were. Now such denial indicates, to my mind, a very high- 
handed and dogmatic attitude on the part of the human 
intelligence, and is not borne out even within the limits of 
experimental science. There is almost always a measure of 
discrepancy between abstract scientific law and its application 
to concrete phenomena, a certain degree of error due in part to 
the difficulty of taking account of all the conditions in a 
particular case, and in part to the bias of the experimenter. 
This latter error has been called the personal equation, and is 
the difference between the results of different investigators, all 
the conditions being the same for each. But may there not 
also be the personal equation of the object as well as that of 
the subject? It seems to me purely gratuitous to deny such 
a possibility, and I cannot help believing that the absence of 
individual bias in inanimate Nature is a mere assumption of 
human intelligence, made for the sake of dealing more com- 
pendiously with the surrounding phenomenal mass. I think it 
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is probable that trees and flowers, nay, even stocks and stones, 
have some slight degree of individuality, only such individuality 
is swamped and overridden by their more obvious mechanical 
qualities. 

Such rudimentary selves have little chance of assertion or 
recognition ; they are practically helpless, and are turned hither 
and thither by the stress of external conditions and external 
forces. Speaking generally, the individual differences between 
one thing and another of the same kind don’t matter; what 
matter are the likenesses, and so we ignore the fact that 
everything is unique, a fact which we emphasise of humanity 
in the phrase of the infinite worth of one human soul, and 
the like. We relegate too much of life to the undifferen- 
tiated domain of the indefinite article, and thereby forgo 
a certain intimacy of relation which the individual offers. 
When a wasp buzzes round the tea-table our first thought 
is plural in extent, and in chasing this wasp it is really 
“wasps” with all their cumulative propensity for stinging 
which prompt us. This wasp, as such, we ignore, in him de- 
fending ourselves against the species, while all the time this 
particular wasp is probably unconcerned with us and simply 
has a taste for a special sort of jam. It is a substitute of an 
abstract incorrigible many in the place of the concrete and 
comparatively innocent one. It is a harsh compelling of 
creatures to wear the badge and pay the penalty of pro- 
fessionalism. We find in poets, and seers as St Francis, 
occasional recognition of such extended selfhood; and in 
our own day Kipling and Joseph Conrad have offered us vivid 
and sometimes cruel insight into a sort of individuality inherent 
in trains, ships, and mechanical and purposeful wholes generally. 
Still, on the whole it is true to say that the principle of identity 
is assumed to be effectual in the world of Nature. 

In self-conscious existence, on the other hand, the reverse 
is the case. To a large extent the soul is itself its own laws, 
consists itself in the identity between its present and past, and, 
unlike Nature, has its own ideal essence not quite external 
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to itself. Psychology must take account of the law of 
identity. A man is not the slave of his environment; a man 
often does this or the other thing, not because there is any 
firm reason to be rendered, but because he has done it before, 
because such and such has become habitual to him. Habits 
are the outcome of the potency of the principle of identity in 
man. Speaking generally, and having regard to the above- 
mentioned minimum of personality involved in all differentiated 
being, the experience of inanimate Nature is spasmodic, discrete ; 
that of man cumulative and dynamic. The selfless inanimate 
object is, as it were, new born at every instant ; it has no past, 
it gives itself without reserve to the forces of the moment, 
without prejudice to the future. For man, on the contrary, 
every act, whether voluntary or involuntary, predisposes the 
agent to repeat that act; circumstances might pass the man 
with no effect, but circumstances supported by bias determine 
life and character, and so man goes on working out his own 
salvation by a process of self-determination. The power of 
reacting against environment, the quality of individual bias, is 
the characteristic par excellence of selfhood. Not uniform, neces- 
sary, and predetermined reaction, but reaction specific, spon- 
taneous, self-determined, characterises the individual as opposed 
to the mechanical. Selves are in the making; that is to say, 
in the making of themselves along the thread of identity. In 
Arms and the Man Bernard Shaw gives what I always think 
is a very unfair picture of a man. The author strips Sergius 
of every vestige of personality to begin with, and then holds 
him up to derision for his lack of it. Sergius does not get 
fair dealing at the hands of Mr Shaw; and not only this, but 
the poor denuded man is exhibited in support of the thesis how 
vain a thing is man, and especially a fighting man. Sergius 
has no self-determining power; he is the slave of impulse and 
the sport of the moment, and is blown this way and that, as 
a leaf in the wind. This, then, is an unjustifiable presentment 
of a man, but it serves to illustrate and bring out the crux of 
personality, which is self-determination, self-determination in 
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the making, resulting in something which only partly is, 
however much it may hope to be. We come, then, once more 
to the fact that personality is a matter of degree, that it 
exists in a gradually ascending scale in the world of inanimate 
Nature, in the vegetable and animal kingdom, and finally is 
more or less explicit in the human self-consciousness. It 
seems that a certain web of finality, a certain indeterminateness 
of outline, is a necessary quality of selfhood, and that such 
indeterminateness need occasion no distress. 

The very notion of self-determination implies instability. 
Self-determination has to run the gauntlet on the one hand of 
self-diffusion, on the other hand of self-isolation, and to steer 
some course between the two danger rocks. All individuality 
on the plane of human life is subject to this twofold stress. 
Theorists emphasise now one aspect, now the other, but 
concrete personalities must suffer both, and in consequence be 
distorted more or less between the positive and negative. The 
negative element reacts against the submergence of the person 
as such; it is the saving of finitude, and therefore the possi- 
bility of the making explicit in finite form of personality. The 
positive aspect prevents self-isolation, unites the self with 
other selves, reveals its true being as communion with such 
selves. Both aspects are essential to personality on the level 
of human life. Either alone spells destruction: the positive by 
way of expansion, the negative of compression. The school of 
philosophers of to-day who call themselves Personal Idealists 
seem to over-emphasise the negative element in personality. 
Dr Rashdall in his essay on personality, in Personal Idealism, 
brings into relief the notion of what we may call the invulner- 
ability of the person. Personality becomes thus a shell which, 
while meant to preserve, tends to crush the self, tends at any 
rate to keep from it the normal means of sustenance, z.e. com- 
munion with other selves. I think that in these days of a 
rather obvious individualism what is wanted is the emphasis 
of the positive social side of personality. Self-isolation means 
self-annihilation. 
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The positive realisation of personality is potential, by 
no means actual. Nevertheless, each self has some dim-felt 
consciousness of its potential being, and perhaps it is in such 
feeling that the unity of the self must in the last resort be 
said to lie. 

Such unity is outside the ken of the intelligence, and is 
vaguely apprehended, and not at all comprehended. 

The self is not co-extensive or co-intensive with knowledge 
of the self. There is a vast difference between knowing about 
a thing and knowing it, although on the plane of thinghood 
we may choose to ignore the distinction ; and there is all the 
difference in the world between knowing about a person and 
knowing the person, and such distinction cannot be ignored. 
Our acquaintances know about us; our friends know us. 
Selfhood is a wonderful reserve power behind the various 
manifestations of the self, and the significance of friend- 
ship, the faculty of friendship, lies in some measure of 
sympathetic apprehension of such reserve —an apprehension 
which is in part of the nature of cognition, and in part a 
ministration to such reserve. Browning calls such apprehension 
by the name of faith: 

“Why, what but faith do we abhor and idolise each other for ? 
Faith is our evil or our good, which is or is not understood 


Aright by those we love or those 
We hate, hence called our friends or foes.”’ 


Perhaps Browning does not here take into account suffi- 
ciently the constructive power of friendship; but by whatever 
name we call this apprehension, | think that by its means we 
touch, and in some degree realise, 7.e. make real, the potential 
selfhood of our friends. Friendship is the revelation, the 
surety, and perhaps the very goal of selfhood. 

We are thus brought back to our twentieth-century dictum 
on personality as that which a man might be, and we are 
forced to accept a potential rather than an actual unity of 
personal being, a unity, moreover, which transcends the under- 
standing. Intelligence moves through the precincts of the 
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self, lighting up now one corner, now one aspect, but it cannot 
show the whole as such; one aspect recedes as the next 
appears, and intelligence gives but sorry illumination. 

And the conclusion of the whole: What of these selves ? 
Yourself? Myself? Well, they are not very satisfactory 
selves, but then they have not yet attained to the full 
measure of the stature of personality. I expect the way to 
such attainment is the paradoxical way of self-relinquishment ; 
but though the way may be clear so far, the goal is hidden, 
for “it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 

Finally, at the end of a long discussion of personality it 
occurs to me—with all the irony of such retarded realisation 
—that any attempt at an explanation of personality was 
foredoomed to failure. I believe that personality is the one 
reality of the universe, that it is all-present and all-prevailing, 
that it is at the back of all being, revealing itself more or 
less adequately according to the capacity of the different 
media it uses, and therefore it would seem that it is not 
personality at all which requires explanation, but all the 
other things and modes of being. Science is then, perhaps, 
justified in her method of mechanism, so long as it is merely 
a method and not a philosophy ; justified in leaving alone the 
underlying personality of things ; justified in refusing to make 
much ado about the ultimate and invulnerable. 


EK. M. ROWELL. 


Roya, Ho.tioway CoLLece, 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘“‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—E&d. 


‘THEOLOGY AND THE SUBCONSCIOUS. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1911, p. 233.) 


I, 


In the January number of this Journal Bishop D’Arcy of Ossory 
scrutinises Dr Sanday’s venture into Psychology for illustrative material 
for Christology. The custom is long established of looking to human 
nature for help in conceiving singleness of person together with duality of 
nature—‘ As the reasonable soul and body is one man, so God and man is 
one Christ.” Dr Sanday hopes that, by the help of modern psychology, 
a better analogue may be found in the human mind alone; that the double 
process of the life of every mind in a conscious and a subconscious stream 
may be taken as a more luminous analogue for that concurrence of a 
human and a divine consciousness within one personality which the 
theology of the Church maintains. In making the venture Dr Sanday has 
scarcely invested himself with the scientific authority for this view of 
mind which was at his disposal. Most readers will hesitate to commit 
themselves to the lead of Frederick Myers, admirable in so many ways as 
his writings are; and even William James will not carry such weight as 
belongs to the psychologists who are more systematic and comprehensive, 
though less gifted with expository faculty, than he was. But the general 
consensus of modern psychology is available for Dr Sanday’s purpose ; 
the life of mind cannot be confined to the series of experiences which pass 
through full consciousness, whatever difference of view there may be as to 
the nature of mind beyond that range. 

Dr Sanday’s venture in the two chapters in his Christologies Ancient 
and Modern is a first excursion, and certain defects in it expose it at once 
to adverse criticism. 

First : there is an exaggeration of the dissociations of mental life. Ex- 
perience undoubtedly is grouped in masses, but the employment of the term 
**selves” has perils and carries the separations too far. Especially Myers’ 
employment of it to the extent of speaking of a subliminal self of grandiose 
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powers is unacceptable to science, and was rejected by Dr Stout in this 
Journal (October 1903) in somewhat scathing terms. But this exaggera- 
tion is really not in favour of Dr Sanday’s purpose, but rather is against it, 
as he is in search of a distinction which is to work within a single self. 
This criticism he can accept, therefore, as assisting his own inquiry. 
Secondly : Dr Sanday sets forth the subconscious as a deposit of our past 
experiences, a storehouse filled with what Dr Stout calls “ persistent after- 
effects.” At the same time Dr Sanday is careful to show that it is a scene 
of activity ; not an accumulating mass of inert effects, but itself a region 
where work proceeds, where improvement and development contribute to 
the progress of the mind asa whole. But he has not given due prominence 
to the fact that the subconscious mind is also recipient of new material ; 
that in this dimmer region also we are in contact with the universe and not 
merely working up old material. Some psychologists, it is true, do not 
acknowledge this, but it is the conception which I take to be the scientific 
one initiated by Leibniz with his doctrine of petites perceptions and 
confused and undistinguished intimations, and followed by Héffding, 
Ward, Stout, and Carveth Read. Dr Sanday comes to see the importance 
of including recipience later on (p. 178), when he speaks of the receptacle 
as not only receiving from the consciousness above the line, but as also 
“open at the bottom”; and he sees too that this is “ultimate and most 
important.” I invite him therefore to bring it to the front and place it 
in his primary exposition side by side with the view of subconscious mind 
as a storehouse of the past. . 

There is another emendation which is indispensable for Dr Sanday’s 
success. The distinction between consciousness and subconsciousness is 
somewhat entangled with the distinction between personality and what 
I may call subpersonality. The former rests upon intensity of con- 
sciousness ; the latter upon the presence or absence of certain important 
functions of mental life. In a lecture published since the book, of which 
I have been privileged to see an advanced proof, Dr Sanday himself sets 
out the conception of personality as the exercise of the functions of unity, 
identity, reflection, initiative, and control. These may be taken as 
indicating what is generally accepted: and subpersonality will be the 
exercise of these in minor degree of efficiency, and impersonality their 
absence altogether in the region of mental life sufficiently described as 
automatic. Now, are we to take these distinctions as giving rise to 
divisions which are coincident? Is all the consciousness above the line 
“personal” also? and is the exercise of these personal functions always 
and entirely in full consciousness? I had thought that Dr Sanday was 
regarding the coincidence as complete, and under this supposition I felt 
strong objection to his assignment of our knowledge of God, our suscepti- 
bility to Divine influence, to the subconscious mind as its “ proper” sphere. 
It is this objection which is expressed emphatically by Dr D'Arcy, by Mr 
Clement Webb in the Oxford Magazine, by Dr Hugh Macintosh in the 
Expository Times, and doubtless by many others. But if we consider 
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these two divisions we shall find, I suggest, that they are by no means 
coincident. Certainly our stream of mental life in full consciousness is 
far from being absorbed by personal activity as above defined: there, too, 
our experience includes much that is automatic in its character. And 
again, I do not think that we have evidence for confining personal activities 
to the upper level: the centralised Ego is so powerful that even when its 
intensity in consciousness is so diminished that it sinks below the line it 
is not therefore reduced to nullity, nor does it entirely lose its potency 
over the processes among which it then is operative. I think that Dr 
D’Arcy limits personality unduly when he says “ the conscious ego is and 
must be the expression of the concrete whole of the personality”; while 
I fully agree that it is by means of conscious will and reason that the 
highest operations of personality are performed. But the syntheses effected 
are too vast and too complex to be ascribed to functions proceeding 
entirely within the narrow limits of focal consciousness. 

For Dr Sanday’s purpose my criticism comes as an ally. For he wishes 
to maintain that our knowledge of God is attained in the wider region, 
more varied and more far-reaching as that is. Now if personality is absent 
from this region the width and variety will not compensate for the absence 
of higher quality: he is assigning our knowledge of God and our 
recipience of Divine influence to the automatic level of our mental life, 
a proposal which will arouse general opposition. But if personality 
continues to operate below, even when the upper level of consciousness is 
absorbed with activities and interests only quasi-personal, largely auto- 
matic, then the capacity for receiving impressions of the Divine presence, 
and not only perceiving them but adopting them and taking them into 
our inner selves, is provided for. In his subsequent lecture Dr Sanday 
accepts this view and corrects his first exposition: he now makes clear 
that in claiming that the subconscious region is the proper sphere of the 
influence of the Divine Spirit he does not mean, as from his book we took 
him to mean, that it is only an automatic region of inferior activities: he 
fully recognises that the functions of personality are indispensable, and 
that it is only where they are exercised that the highest knowledge can be 
attained. 

There is another correction due to the disentanglement of the dis- 
tinction between consciousness and subconsciousness from the distinction 
between personality and impersonality. Dr Sanday regards the subcon- 
scious level as the proper “seat or locus of all divine indwelling” in a 
way that excludes full consciousness from participation in this supremely 
momentous prerogative of our mental life. He has stated this so strongly 
that I do not feel sure that he will be willing to do more than accept the 
inclusion of personality below the line and continue to maintain that 
it is below the level that the important work is done; up above we 
have only the index recording the primary operations taking place below. 
I maintain the contrary. Allowing for the greater extent, the superior 
variety, the greater frequency of the subconscious processes, I claim that 
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in fullest intensity of consciousness also it is given at times for man to 
see God, to feel Divine influence, and to set himself in the attitude of 
piety and obedience. There is exchange between above and below the line 
in our experiences of Divine things. Divine influence is accessible to us 
whenever we call off our attention from superficial and ordinary experiences : 
but this we may do in full consciousness ; and more, it is there that we 
should always seek to set the ideal of our contact with the deepest aspects 
of Reality, our most intimate communion with God. 

These criticisms are offered with the purpose of assisting Dr Sanday in 
his endeavour to advance our Christology by enriching it with a more 
luminous analogue than was available from older psychology. How far 
he can accept them it is for him to judge: and how far the acceptance 
would involve some modification in his statement of the Christological 
terms of the analogy I leave in his hands. 

A. CaLpEcort. 
Kine’s Cottecr, Lonpon. 


Il. 


Aut students of religious psychology must feel grateful to the Bishop of 
Ossory for his timely warning as to the dangers and absurdities which lurk 
in the fashionable theories concerning the “subliminal self,” a symbolic 
diagram which bids fair to become the Mesopotamia of Liberal Christianity. 
Like so much of the concrete imagery of modern science, the “ sub-con- 
scious ” — originally only a convenient name for all those powers and 
qualities in a man which were not, at any given moment, conscious—has 
been too easily personified in the popular imagination. Identified with the 
“ Watcher on the Threshold,” the “ Dweller in the Innermost,” and other 
such figures of speech used by mystically-minded and “ suggestive” writers, 
it is now regarded as a sort of imprisoned angel, gazing out on to eternity 
and possessed of supernormal powers. One cannot but fear that Dr Sanday’s 
attempt to establish the theory that the locus of the Deity in Christ was 
the subconscious self, will encourage this view. Soon we shall have entirely 
forgotten that the “subliminal mind” is neither place nor personality, but 
a convenient term under which we can resume a group of facts; and further, 
that the main content of this normal subconsciousness is either (a) those 
qualities which education and environment have forced out of the life of 
the conscious personality—man’s half-savage instincts and vices, the odds 
and ends for which he can find no use, the tendencies which he has deliber- 
ately thwarted and so forced “below the threshold”; or () those latent 
powers which the accidents of his life have not called into play. Now, it 
is true that in the average man (0) will often include such spiritual faculties 
as he may possess. These are “in the hiddenness”; but they are kept 
there, surely, not because it is their “ /ocus,” but because the accidents of 
“ practical” life do not call them into activity. The whole justification 
of the “ascetic life ” lies, of course, in the fact that it provides an environ- 
ment which calls out these spiritual faculties, steadily forcing the opposite 
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or “earthly” side of character “into the hiddenness.” The man in whom 
these spiritual faculties are strong enough to overpower the contrary 
tendencies of character—the seer, the prophet, the mystic, the saint— 
always declares, in defiance of the preachers of the ‘ subliminal,” that he 
is conscious of his link with the Divine, whatever the terms may be which 
he uses to describe it. True, his mental life, subconscious as well as 
conscious, is—like that of all persons of genius—extremely rich. Hence 
those experiences which we label ‘uprushes from the subliminal region” 
may be of great value in his case, whilst in other men they are often mere 
chaotic dreams. But the central fact is not that he possesses this capacity 
for automatism, but the fact that his conscious will is set upon Divine 
Reality. In the picturesque language of psychology, his genius for the 
Infinite “ captures the field of consciousness,” and becomes the dominating 
influence of his life. He is sharply aware of this, and often declares it as 
plainly as he can. Hence St Paul's “I live, yet not I,” Plotinus’ “The 
soul participating of Deity knows that the supplier of true life is present,” 
St Catherine of Genoa’s “ My me is God,” Madame Guyon’s “I have lost 
the created for the Uncreated.” These, though he did not call them, are 
surely the best witnesses for the case which the Bishop of Ossory defends. 
Mystical literature abounds in such statements; which are clearly the 
reports of consciousness, though it may be of a form of consciousness which 
we find hard to understand or fit into our arbitrary diagrams of man’s 
mental life. If this be so in the case of normal human sanctity, why 
should it be necessary to suppose in the case of Christ that the locus of 
His Divine powers—the link of His humanity with God—lay below the 
threshold of consciousness ? 

If it be necessary to indulge in Christological speculations of this kind— 
which, however stimulating they may be found by some types of intellect, 
are necessarily inconclusive,—surely it were better to take as our starting- 
point the declarations of those heroic types of personality which, exhibiting 
spiritual genius of a high order, have most nearly approached the Christ- 
consciousness; rather than the explorations and generalisations of a 
psychology which is, to a large extent, founded on the observation of 
pathological phenomena? These types of personality—the mystical saints— 
were far from confusing their divine or transcendental powers, their link 
with God, with the totality of the subconscious mind. Their powers of 
self-criticism were singularly delicate; and in using them they seem to 
have displayed a more scientific spirit of discrimination than the new 
psychologists. “'There is a seed or spark in man,” these old mystics used 
to say—the Fiinklein, Synteresis, Spark of the Soul. As we can hardly do 
without some spatial symbols—and these are innocuous so long as their 
diagrammatic nature be kept in mind,—surely this were a better formula 
than Dr Sanday’s “ narrow-necked bottle opening on the Infinite”; a 
bottle in which all man’s latent savagery and imprisoned vices, as well as 
his spiritual intuitions, must find a place. ‘This point, this spark, is 
conceived by them as the Gemiith—heart or core of our immortal person- 
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ality,—where, says Rudolph Eucken, “God and Man initially meet.” The 
ordinary man may be no more aware of this spark within him than he is 
of the mysterious vitality by which his bodily existence is carried on: 
but in the spiritual genius, heir of a more abundant life, it is central for 
consciousness. The docus of his transcendental life is not subliminal; and 
it is exactly this which distinguishes him from other men. 

Since the most orthodox Christological doctrine declares that our Lord’s 
divine nature was manifested in and through the normal processes of 
human nature, perhaps it is not wholly improper to suggest that we may 
have in the study of mystical psychology, and particularly in the declara- 
tions of the great mystics concerning their own powers and experiences, 
that which they called their “ union with God,” a hint as to the character 
of that which we call, for want of better language, the “divine nature 
of Christ.” I do not wish to press this parallel, to belittle the difference 
between that nature and the “divine union” enjoyed by the greatest of 
the saints ; but surely it is here, in the persons of those who declare one 
and all that the source of their supernal vitality was a transcendent life, a 
union with Divine Reality, of which they were clearly conscious—rather 
than in the investigation of hypnotic phenomena, or the elaboration of 
fantastic theories concerning the metaphysical qualities of the “ subliminal 
mind,”—that we touch, as it were, the fringe of that mystery which is 
central not only for the Christian faith but also for all who believe in the 
immortal destiny of man. 


Evetyn UNDERHILL. 
Lonpon. 





DR K. C. ANDERSON ON WHITHERWARD? A QUESTION 
FOR THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1911, p. 345.) 
I. 


No one can read Dr Anderson’s article without recognising the intense 
seriousness and the reverence of the writer. All the same, one cannot but 
feel that he is “‘ beating the air” when he endeavours to sublimate the 
Person of the Founder of Christianity altogether away into a nebulous 
product of the religious imagination of certain enthusiasts in Judea in 
that epoch of time which is now known as the first century of our era. I 
do not intend to follow Dr Anderson into all the details of his ably 
written article; I will deal only with his reference to St Paul. On what 
was the experience of St Paul of the life of the “Christ” within him 
founded? I will confine myself in my search for the answer to this 
question to the four universally admitted genuine epistles of the apostle, 
viz. Galatians, Ist and 2nd Corinthians, and Romans. Dr Anderson, by 
the way, does not seem quite sure of Galatians. This is what he says: 
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“In what seems a piece of genuine autobiography, we are told by an early 
Christian—whom some place in the first century and make a contemporary 
of the Jesus of the Gospels, and others place i in the second century—what 
becoming a Christian meant to him. It is not at all what we should have 
expected.” He then goes on to quote from the first two chapters of the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and proceeds: “This piece of autobiography is 
interesting, because it tells us what becoming a Christian really meant to 
one at least of the early Christians. It was the revelation of the Son of 
God within him. To reveal is to unveil. The Son of God was within 
him before this took place, only he was unconscious of the fact. He 
became conscious of the Divine within him. ... The phrase ‘ of Nazareth’ 
never occurs in this man’s writings. . . . By the Son of God, therefore, he 
did not mean a historical Jesus of Nazareth. He meant the Divine that 
dwelt within him. . . . Hence the writings of this man say nothing about 
the historical Jesus, and quote nothing of His teachings. . . . The term 
‘Christ’ is this man’s name for the consciousness of the Divine within 
him. . . . If one supposes that by the term ‘Christ’ he means Jesus of 
Nazareth, the actual historic person, whom some suppose was his contem- 
porary, his language will seem enigmatical ; but if one remembers that by 
the word ‘Christ’ he means the Son of God within him, a wondrous light 
will be cast upon his words.” The argument then proceeds to deal with 
“the potential Christ in every individual of the race.” 

Now, this is just the old controversy as to “ Jesus or Christ” in another 
form ; and along with much that is true in what Dr Anderson says, there is 
a failure to perceive the real hearings of the case which vitiates the whole 
argument. To answer one question we must ask another. Was the 
“Christ” of St Paul’s experience a fact that can be isolated from its 
relationship with “Jesus”? All that St Paul says shows that it was not. 
The “Christ” of his experience was the Risen and Ascended “ Jesus,” 
whatever these phrases may mean; and it was the association of all that 
is involved in the Christ-idea with the definite historic Person, whether “ of 
Nazareth” or not, who died and rose again, that alone gave it its vitality 
and its power. 

To prove this by a detailed examination of the epistles named would 
far exceed the space allowed. Let us just take one or two salient passages 
from each. Gal. i. 3, 4, “ Our Lord Jesus Christ who gave Himself for our 
sins”; ii. 16, “the faith of Jesus Christ”; iv. 4, “ God sent forth His Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law”; vi. 17, “I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.” See also ii. 20; iii. 1; v. 6; vi. 2, 12, 16; 
1 Cor. ii. 2; vi. 11; viii. 6; ix. 1, “ Have I not seen Christ Jesus our 
Lord ?”; x. 16, 17: here he speaks of “the blood of the Christ,” which 
is absurd unless he is referring to Him who was “Jesus” and became “ the 
Christ”; xi. 23-29; xii. 3; xv. 3-8: here again it is “the Christ” who 
“died and was buried and rose again”; 2 Cor. i. 2,3; iv. 5: here “ Jesus” 
is equivalent to “ Christ Jesus the Lord,” and there is a distinct reference 
to the source whence is derived the record of our Lord’s teaching, that He 
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came “not to be ministered unto but to minister” (Mark x. 45, Matt. xx. 
28); v. 16 sqq.; viii. 9, “Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ”; 
xi. 4, “another Jesus”; xiii. 4,5, 14; Rom. i. 3, 4, “ His Son, Jesus Christ 
our Lord, which was made of the seed of David, according to the flesh, and 
declared to be the Son of God with power by the resurrection from the 
dead”; 24, 25; iv. 24, 25, “ Jesus our Lord, delivered and raised again” ; 
vi. 1, 21; vi. 3, 4; viii. 3, 34, “the Christ died”; x. 6, 7; xiv. 8, 9; 
xv. 3, “ Christ pleased not himself”—this surely refers to definite events in 
a historical life? ‘This is only a selection of passages, but they sufficiently 
prove my point that the word “Christ” is not used by their writer only to 
express “the consciousness of the Divine within him,” but indifferently 
with “ Jesus” or “the Lord Jesus” to express definite facts in the life of a 
“ historic person.” 

Again, it is not true to say that this writer “quotes nothing of his 
teachings.” The whole ethical teaching of Rom. xii., xiii., for example, is, 
if not based on the Logia, the Q of the critics, at least in close corre- 
spondence with it; and in Acts xx. 35 the same person, i.e. the Apostle 
Paul, is represented as quoting “ words of the Lord Jesus” not recorded 
in the gospels: “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Thus, though we concede to the Higher Criticism of the gospels all 
that it is able to accomplish, we still have the testimony of St Paul to the 
historicity of the Person of “ Jesus the Christ,” and we agree with Professor 
Schmiedel that “criticism is never likely to be able to prove that He 
never existed,” though we may not follow him when he adds that “it 
would not make any difference to us if it were proved.” Christianity is 
to-day what it has ever been, a religion founded on devotion to a Person 
in whom we see and meet God. 

H. J. DuktnFretp AstLrEy. 
East Rupuam VICARAGE, 


Il. 


No Christian, orthodox or unorthodox, can read the paper contributed by 
the Rev. K. C. Anderson to the January issue of the Hibbert Journal 
without finding much with which he is in deep agreement. That “the 
Christ must be born within us, must grow in consciousness and power, 
must receive Divine illumination, must die to the lower self, must rise to 
newness of life and power,” that “the individual must live through and 
experience personally the life of the Christ,” is the felt need and realised 
experience of all Christians more than nominally such. But the author 
of this arresting and spiritually minded paper fails to see that by treating 
the Gospel-story as symbolic only, he is cutting away the ground from 
under his own feet. Though it may be at once conceded as true that 
“the deepest religious teachers have always passed from history to the 
facts of the inner life when they have sought to move the religious 
emotions of men,” it must yet be remembered that they made the passage. 
History was the door through which they entered and taught their 
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disciples to enter the profound mysteries of the inner life. It is the door 
through which unnumbered Christians enter to-day upon that realisation 
of the Christ-life, which, as Dr Anderson truly says, is potential in every 
man. Because the spiritual transcends the historical, we cannot therefore 
say that the latter is superfluous. The relation between them is intimate 
and vital, far more so than appears in Dr Anderson’s assertion—“ It 
is not the historical which is the foundation of the spiritual, it is 
the spiritual which is the foundation of the historical.” To those who 
recognise that the universe is essentially spiritual, the words indeed convey 
an incontestable truth, but its expression leaves much to be desired. 
The analogy is too architectural to be satisfactory. The historical is not 
built upon the spiritual after the fashion of a superstructure upon its 
foundation ; it is part of the living and developing form which the spiritual 
creates for itself, to suit the exigencies of its self-expression under temporal 
conditions. All true history is life-history (whether it be of the Natural 
Order as a whole, or of that human experience which in all its develop- 
ments is an intrinsic element in that Order), and every life has a history, 
the facts in which are expressions of spiritual truths. The life and death 
of Jesus are no exceptions to the rule. Regarded “ merely” as historical 
facts, they have no spiritual significance. Regarded as spiritual truths 
expressed in historical facts they interpret to man his temporal experi- 
ence, as non-historical allegories could not do. Mystical experience, taken 
alone, is inadequate to this task because its necessarily individusl and 
subjective character precludes the truths to which it bears witness from 
becoming a racial possession unless they are also capable of objective 
presentation—in other words, of entering into history. It is quite possible, 
it has indeed been a common error, to lay as much stress upon the his- 
torical aspect of the Gospels as upon their spiritual appeal. Consequently, 
the uncertainty thrown upon their records seems to be as necessary a 
discipline to the Church of to-day as the withdrawal of their Master's 
visible presence from the first disciples. 

In all ages the lesson has to be learned that not the witness of a life, 
nor the story of a life, but the Life itself, is the transforming, regenerating 
force which the world needs, “the one victorious power which masters 
men and women of all conditions, and of all grades of culture”! Yet 
history plays its part in the setting of the lesson. Though not the 
temple, it is the scaffolding of the temple, and not till the last living 
stone is laid, not till the earth-experience of the human race is fulfilled, 
will it be possible to dispense with the scaffolding. 

Emma Manze Cattiarp. 


Lonpon. 


1 Hort, The Way, the Truth, and the Life, p. 183. 
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PRAYER. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1911, p. 385.) 
1. 


Mr Srewart’s objections to petition in prayer are not as conclusive 
as he supposes. 

1. He does not think it likely that God can “give serious ear and 
individual consideration to each and all” of the suppliants who seek His 
help. Mr Stewart seems to imagine that the amount of “weighing and 
sifting which these petitions must require” is too complicated a problem 
for the Deity. He thinks it more probable that they are dealt with 
according to general laws. But surely this is an amazingly petty view of 
the Divine Nature? How infinitely worthier is the teaching that not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without God’s knowledge and care! It is 
more philosophical also. To imagine, as Mr Stewart does, that God’s 
interest in His universe is entirely concerned with general laws, is a deifica- 
tion of red tape. The truth is that, in the actual world, reality is always 
concrete and individual. The law is a mere abstraction. 

2. Mr Stewart reproduces the old objection that prayer as petition 
implies “ want of trust in God’s judgment and benevolence.” God will do 
what is best. To ask Him for what we desire is to distrust Him. 

But Mr Stewart forgets that, if there be such a thing as a moral 
government of the universe, the highest and best gifts (and this may 
include physical benefits as well as spiritual) can only come to those who 
are morally fitted to receive them; and what is prayer but the expression 
of the moral attitude which alone makes the gift possible? Prayer is not an 
asking of God to change His mind. It is, or it marks, that change in man 
which fits him to receive benefits which otherwise could not be given to him. 

3. Finally, Mr Stewart declares that “those who have given thought 
to the matter generally recognise that the benefit is subjective only.” I 
suppose he holds that the laws of nature preclude all other benefits ? 

But the laws of nature do not prevent man from carrying out his 
purposes. Man deals with the forces of nature and makes them to sub- 
serve his ends, bringing about results which the physical world, apart 
from human volition, could never produce. So all human works are done. 
So it is that one man can help another. 

Are we to suppose that the Almighty labours under a disability from 
which His creature, man, is free? Is it possible, while man can so guide 
the forces of nature that he can answer the petition of his brother and 
give him often health instead of sickness, life instead of death, that God 
is so shackled by His own laws that He is powerless ? 

I think Mr Stewart will see, if he will consider these points, that the 
traditional practice of Christendom is not as incapable of reasonable 
justification as he imagines. 


Cuartrs F. Ossory. 
Tue Pavace, KILKENNY. 
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II. 


SurELy the article on Prayer in the January issue is a striking instance of 
the application of purely logical and intellectual methods to a subject 
quite transcending their reach and measurement. It is true that the 
writer makes statements which might be met on their own level, as where 
he condemns prayer for spiritual help, because “ power to resist evil was 
given us at the creation of man, and at our birth.” So was the power to 
walk, but we do not therefore refuse to develop and sustain it by the use of 
proper food. 

But can this writer ever have had even a glimmering perception of 
what real prayer, real communion, means? He asks whether it “can 
rationally be supposed” that God hears us, points out the illogicality of 
supplication, and quite fails to see that the essential life and spirit of 
prayer must inevitably be killed by a deliberate undertaking of ‘ devotional 
exercises for self-improvement ”—surely a contradiction in terms. He 
actually sets out a compact little table of topics on which man may be 
allowed to hold converse with his God! What a gulf between all this and 
that true experience of which Meredith says that “he who has in him the 
fountain of prayer will not complain of hazards”! It is impossible not to 
stand amazed before Mr Stewart’s conception of God—a God to whose 
will we ought to express our submission and yet who cannot be expected 
to know enough about “our bodily circumstances and mental conditions” 
to give our prayers “serious consideration.” “Consider,” he says, “ the 
weighing and sifting which these petitions must require”! Will he try to 
realise the nature of the intercourse between a human mother and her flock 
of little children? They cling to her, seek her presence, tell her what hurts 
and what delights them, and ask quite illogically for all sorts of things, 
possible and impossible, and she would not have it otherwise; they 
are hers and she is theirs—she would set up no barriers, have no 
reserves to check their confidences. When we perforce use these symbols, 
speaking of motherhood, or of the Father who seeth in secret, we feel 
that the comparison, though poor and feeble, is not false—only utterly 
inadequate to express the living reaction and interplay between the Great 
Spirit and the human souls from Him derived, by Him nourished and 
sustained. Shall their communion with Him be broken in upon by a 
critical outsider who dares to prescribe what they may, or may not, 
“rationally” pray for? When a man opens wide the doors and windows 
of his soul, and invites the visitations of that Divine Spirit without which 
his life is joyless to himself and useless to his fellows, is he to be told 
that he is “improperly selfish”? Selfish”? Could we bear, could we 
live under the knowledge of the bitter pains, the grinding miseries of 
human life around us, and of the small relief our utmost efforts can bestow, 
if we could not take that intolerable burden into the only Presence where 
it can be borne, and where the same Spirit who inspires our appeal replies 
to it in an assurance, a hope, which makes it possible to go forward without 
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any logical solution to our problems? Sometimes there are those in bitter, 
humanly hopeless straits whom we would die to save, and we can reach 
them in no other way than this. Does Mr Stewart tell us that it is “not 
only undesirable but inconceivable” that there should be anything but a 
“subjective” result? Then we take leave to tell him that “reality 
expresses itself in many ways other than those which fit into the forms of 
conceptual logic.” His God sits cold and silent at the receipt of homage. 
Ours invites us to confide to Him our keenest joys and our sorest needs. 
Have we no logical proof that He responds? We have at least on our 
side an innumerable company of witnesses, world-wide and age-long. Can 
the denier prove his negative ? 
A. Watson. 


SHEFFIELD. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ITALY 
AT THE PRESENT HOUR. 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1911, p. 307.) 


In the January number, Professor Luzzi, D.D., Florence, professes to give 
Englishmen a correct idea of “the present conditions of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Italy.” He feels the difficulty of giving “an exact and 
complete idea” in a few pages. I feel a greater difficulty in pointing out 
what I believe to be the false impression he leaves upon the English mind 
in a few short notes. 

I. Mine may appear a bold venture. He is an Italian professor ; I am 
but an English ecclesiastic of a humble type; but I have known Italy and 
every grade in Italian Society for a great part of my life, and am in 
constant correspondence not merely with “ the thinkers,” but with men of 
the working class and the poorer classes. That must be my excuse. 

II. I believe the Professor fails because he is purely (1) academic. He 
seems (to borrow a phrase) to be “in contact only with ideas, not with 
facts.” His is an attack on Religion in Italy and a defence of Modernism, 
which is futile, because, in many particulars, not borne out by things as 
they are. 

(2) He fails by placing things in mistaken proportion. I cannot 
defend the Roman assumption of the Papal position. I regret the attitude 
of Pio IX. in 1848, and 1854, and 1870, and the mistakes and ignorance 
displayed by those whose intrigues led Leo XIII. into his foolish and 
untenable utterances on Anglican ordinations. I deplore, with the 
Professor, the state of the Curia, and hope it may be reformed. In- 
trigues—whether in “ Broad Church” caucuses, or at Lambeth, or at the 
Vatican—are always to be deplored ; but that does not close one’s eyes to 
the real reforms worked by the quiet, simple, and Christian endeavours of 
the present venerable Pontiff. One must agree with “ Sibilla” in one thing, 
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viz. “God conferred a great blessing upon His Church when, through the 
force of events, He liberated her from that earthly power which subjugated 
the great Lordship of the Church to the smaller interests of a kingdom.” 
Still, neither speeches of a Mayor of Rome—of course “ noble-minded and a 
great patriot "—at the Porta Pia, nor the attacks of Modernism will bring 
peace. One sees the difficulty of passing from an old position to a new ; 
but a constant knowledge of Italy has shown me how, with the passing of 
the Temporal Power, Religion—real, practical religion—has increased among 
the people. I think the personal influence and religious—as distinguished 
from diplomatic—character of the present Pope has greatly contributed to 
this. I find people loyal to their Pope and loyal to their King, and if busy- 
bodies and “* Modernists ” do not work mischief, the old controversy between 
the Vatican and the Quirinal will, by patience, tact, and prayer, die out. 
(3) The Professor fails, I think, by being a slave to shibboleths, and by 
grossly—though unintentionally—misstating facts. We are used to the 
shibboleths in this country. Here professors, pedants, higher critics, have 
made us at home with them. We are used to “ideals of freedom, justice, 
and science,” and to “the cold observance of formule and traditional 
precepts ” in religion, and to “ seeking the Living God, and not a system of 
dogmatics encircled by cast-iron formule,” and to the value of “ Christ’s 
Christianity,” and to the discovery of “the Social Question,” and to 
‘Groups of Noble Souls recovering the essence of Christ’s Christianity,” 
and “the Spirit of the Gospel,” and “ the Modern Conscience,” and “ the 
Modern Mentality.” These forms of can¢ are now familiar to us in 
England, and, hand in hand with them, the Infallibility of Higher Critics 
et hoc genus omne, compared with which the infallibility claimed by the 
Roman Pontiff is as the shadow of a dream ; and with all this an increasing 
laxity in morals, and a moral miasma breathed by our young lives in 
England, from which young Italy is extraordinarily free. ‘Then there are 
gross misstatements: (1) ‘“Church-going men a small number.” I have 
again and again been scarcely able to enter a Church in Rome and in 
country places for the crowd of devout men. (2) “The young are growing 
up more than ever refractory to religious education.” Had I space, I 
could give numberless instances which refute this absurdity. (3) The old 
cathedrals are utterly deserted.” This sounds as if meant of cathedrals in 
England, not Italy. In our “unfurnished houses” we find one or two 
leisured ladies or pious laymen at Mass, and a crowded congregation for 
an afternoon or evening “ concert,” called perhaps an “ organ recital,” and 
given a “powder of piety” by an irrelevant Collect said just before. 
I adduce one instance out of many. Milan has never been marked, in 
modern times, by excessive piety; a week or two ago I was in a crush of 
men, devout and attentive at High Mass and sermon in the Duomo there. 
(4) “ We have never found anyone of the poorer classes praying to any- 
one but the Madonna.” Well, I have; and I have ved with the 
poorer classes in out-of-the-way places all over Italy. (5) “Few 
prayers are addressed to our Saviour, and scarcely a trace of any to 
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the Eternal Father.” Had I space I could refute this from personal ex- 
perience. I can only say I know no country, and no part of the Catholic 
Church, where the “Our Father”—our Lord’s own prayer—is more 
constantly used with intelligent intention. (6) There is a charge of 
sentimentalism, truly absurd. You find plenty of it in England. It is 
foreign to the Italian nature. 

I could enlarge on these themes and prove my propositions up to the 
hilt ; but I can claim no more space, nor analyse the various categories of 
Modernism, very clearly put by the Professor, but from most of which, 
I am glad to say, he seems to dissent. Let me add, for Romolo Murri I 
have a sincere respect. ‘There are many good things in the Battaglia 
@Oggi. I believe prayer, patience, gentleness, and charity will bring things 
right, please God! Lacordaire’s methods had more effect than Loisy, 
Houtin, Lagrange, and Tyrrell all put together. There are good priests 
and bad priests, good laymen and bad laymen, believers and unbelievers 
everywhere ; but in Italy there is much real religion and real devotion, 
and—which is most important—the poor and sorrow-laden find (as they do 
not with us) that for young and old at any moment their Father’s House 
is their home. I do not think “the sacred right of rebellion ” exercised 
by men who say they are “not rebels” in the name of “ Christ’s Christi- 
anity” will improve the religion of Italy so much as Christ’s own way of 


Love and Prayer. 
W. J. Kwox Lirrre. 
(Canon and Sub-Dean of Worcester Cathedral.) 





Rrv. CANON DANKS ON THE CLERGY, CONSCIENCE, 
AND FREE INQUIRY. 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1911, p. 365.) 


I am not an outsider, impertinently meddling in a home affair of England ; 
for one who is an American, and who tries to be a Christian, is in both 
respects too nearly akin to be disinterested. Of course, however, I make 
no attempt to defend Lord Morley, though his words in the sense intended 
seem to be entirely defensible. 

It is rather that a significant point of view has been overlooked by 
the Canon, and generally by those who defend the present order of things 
ecclesiastical in Great Britain. The point is the supreme value of conscience 
in this discussion. To be sure Canon Danks mentions conscience in his 
title, but he (and the others on his side) avoids the question which is 
practically the whole question. Freedom of thought, except with reference 
to limits involving conscience, is perhaps sufficiently established in England, 
both in law and in practice. But the trouble arises when a clergyman who 
holds certain “ new ideas” is obliged.to declare that he holds certain old 
ideas to the contrary. Now the critics of the Church are quite aware of 
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the freedom, and are glad to see it, but they regret and condemn the 
hypocrisy and the law which makes it practically necessary. And when 
they complain about freedom, they mean for the most part merely that a 
man is not really free when he is bound by law to violate his conscience. 
On the other hand, the defenders of the present order, if they ever touch 
the subject of morals, are quick to drop it, as if it were too unpleasant to 
be discussed, and they turn aside to unessentials. 

Let me illustrate the fact that the Canon is not really thinking of 
conscience by stating the substance of his paragraphs one by one, and then 
adding in brackets a comment, or an inference such as would correspond 
to the substance if the question of morals were uppermost. In the first 
paragraph of his reply to Lord Morley he names many great and worthy 
men, and asks if they were “emissaries of darkness” . . “obscurantists,” 
etc. [They certainly were. Thus the earlier ones, though they antagonised 
some errors, taught others. And as to the later named, they were 
emissaries of moral darkness by the authority of the Dean of Westminster, 
who in 1862 declared before Parliament, if report be correct, that all the 
clergy of his day “had signed according to law, yet none could honestly 
do so,” which, of course, is to say that they were all dishonest. | 

The next long paragraph asserts that the pursuit of truth is not the 
chief business of the clergy [and therefore the liberal clergyman may with 
good conscience publicly profess opinions that he believes to be not true}. 
The long paragraph beginning on page 369 is to the effect that organisa- 
tions, civil or religious, naturally impose some kind of restraint or 
compromise on their members [therefore a man is not to be blamed for 
compromising his conscience]. Page 376 suggests that a humble-minded 
and sincere doubter must admit his own fallibility [and therefore he may 
say what he believes to be untrue]. The second thought of this diffident 
man is that, having changed his mind once, he may change it again [and 
therefore he can now without offence affirm what he thinks to be false]. 
His third thought is that he already agrees with the Church in many 
things [and therefore he may honestly pretend to agree in other things 
wherein he does not agree]. His fourth thought is that Churches, like men, 
have their changes [and therefore he may profess to believe in the Virgin 
Birth when he does not really believe in it]. Finally, “the most fruitful 
conception of all” is that in its growth the Church reclothes itself in the 
intellectual forms of successive ages [and therefore one of the present age 
may honestly profess his faith in the doctrines of ages long past, doctrines 
which he does not believe]. And then we are told on page 372 that a 
man who is aware of this growth will not be worried in his conscience by 
being obliged to accept ancient and outgrown formule. The next 
paragraph, on page 372, says that the strict constructionists, apparently 
including Lord Morley, belong to a “lower level of thought,” to “an 
intellectually extinct order.” [Comment is omitted]. Then we read that 
one must have “immense patience” with slow-moving people [and there- 
fore he may meanwhile tell them that he believes what he does not believe, 
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or, to follow a phrase of Dr Rashdall, he may assent to what he regards as 
the most contemptible creed in the world. 

On the whole, the thoroughgoing discontinuity of premise and con- 
clusion in the above seems to show that the important question of morals, 
of false profession, has not entered Canon Danks’ mind. Really he seems 
to be avoiding the moral aspect, and is attempting, unconsciously of course, 
to show how a liberal clergyman may confuse or smother his conscience. 
Thus, by remembering that he has pious purposes at any rate, and by 
cultivating humility and loyalty, and so on, he may transfer his attention 
to other matters; and in the end he adds that of course there must be 
“‘no compromise in our own inward life”—just as if lying were not an 
affair of the inner life. 

In effect, then, Canon Danks and the Church in general are cultivating 
indifference to truth-telling, and are imposing on men a form of compulsory 
perjury. 

Grorce T. Knicur. 


Turts Cottece, Massaenusetts, U.S.A. 
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REVIEWS 


The Christ Myth—By Arthur Drews, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in 
the Techn. Hochschule, Karlsruhe.—Translated from the third edition 
(revised and enlarged) by C. Delisle Burns, M.A.— London and 
Leipzig: T. Fisher Unwin, 1910. 


Tue relations of German professors of Biblical study to the lay world are 
not exactly ideal. Until impelled by Professor Friedrich Delitzsch (an 
Assyriologist), they kept the lay world very much in the dark about the 
bearings of the Babylonian and Assyrian discoveries, and the future his- 
torian is but too likely to pronounce that in the New ‘l'estament field they 
have, till lately, made but little provision for the wants of practical men. 
The consequences of this neglect have been hardly less than disastrous. 
The lay world in Germany has (since the time of D. F. Strauss) become 
fully conscious that there are great problems in the life of Jesus, and 
recent solutions of these problems have too often been popularised by 
persons entirely innocent of critical training. 

Such a populariser is Professor Arthur Drews of Karlsruhe. He is a 
philosopher, and the history of religions can hardly nowadays be combined 
successfully with the serious study of philosophy. And yet Professor 
Drews must have taken a great deal of trouble to write this book. He is 
also highly conscientious ; he is not an agent of der Geist der stets verneint. 
His aim is to liberate the religion of his own race and people from insecure 
supports. He is of opinion that the strong Catholic element in Protestant- 
ism has hindered sound religious progress, and prevented the religious 
unification of Germany. And being so much opposed to Catholicism, he 
is bound to have a repugnance for that form of Semitised Theism from 
which the form and colour of the religion of Romanised Christendom is 
to a large extent derived. ‘“Semitised Theism” is Professor Drews’ phrase. 
He tells us explicitly that he does not mean by it “ordinary Judaism,” 
but a Theism whose central idea—that of redemption—was suggested by 
an ancient widespread myth of a Divine Being who, after having died, 
came to life again, first for the promotion of the earth’s fertility, and then 
for the good of those initiated worshippers who had identified themselves 
mystically with him. There are, I should suppose, many besides the 
author who hold the Christian doctrine of redemption through the God- 
man (Jesus Christ) to be derived in part from this myth; but Professor 
Drews goes further. He does not believe, like Harnack, in unique 
Vor. [IX.—No. 3. 657 43 
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personalities. Each man must get redeemed from the oppressive sense of 
dependence on nature by himself (i.e. by the indwelling God who is his 
true Self, agreeably to the doctrine of Indian philosophy). 

The author (who is a spiritual Monist) is so clear, both here and in 
his earlier work on Religion as God's Self-Consciousness, that misunder- 
standing is impossible. He thinks it a matter of life or death for the 
Germanic peoples to possess themselves of a more consistent religion on a 
sounder philosophic basis—a religion centering in a reformed doctrine of 
redemption. The theory of the unique divine-human personality, which 
he awkwardly calls Jesuanism, and Mr Robertson Jesuism, is no longer, he 
thinks, tenable or adequate. It must, therefore, be stoutly combated, and 
the best way of doing this is critically to examine the traditions of its 
origin and development. With the notable exception of Mr J. M. 
Robertson, no other layman has ventured on these thorny paths. Both 
writers have paid the penalty of their audacity in a plentiful crop of errors. 

The main result at which the author arrives is that the Jesus of the 
canonical Gospels is a largely humanised form of a pre-Christian cult-god 
of that name, and that all those parts of the Synoptics which are of any 
religious significance find their best explanation on that theory. It may 
be remarked, however, that even if it were in the highest degree probable 
that there was a pre-Christian deity worshipped in Palestine and called 
Jeshua or Jeshu, it would still be possible that there was a great teacher 
and healer bearing the same name, who was confounded with that supposed 
deity. Just so, according to a very probable theory, characteristics of the 
saviour-god sometimes called Déd have penetrated into the story of King 
David. Let us, then, limit our endeavours to filling up a lacuna in the 
mythic explanation of the stories of the Nativity of the Christ, and of his 
Resurrection and Ascension. ‘That lacuna is the absence of proof that 
Jeshua or Jeshu (or some name from which this name may have arisen) 
was a divine name in Palestine before the Christian era. 

The direct evidence for the divine name Jeshua or Jeshu in pre-Christian 
times is both scanty and disputable. Yet, as will be seen, I incline (on 
grounds of my own) to agree with Professor Drews in his view of the main 
point in dispute. In a text commonly known as the Naassenian hymn, 
because it is quoted by Hippolytus in his account of the Naassenian 
Gnostics, we find Jesus referred to as the divine Son, who requests to 
be sent down from heaven for the relief of suffering mankind. The hymn 
is of uncertain age, but at any rate old, and possibly has a pre-Christian 
basis. And in the great Magic Papyrus, published by C. Wessely, these 
words occur: “I conjure (opxigw) thee by the God of the Hebrews Jesus.” 
At the risk of being thought pedantic, I will add that the next word 
(IaBa:an) seems to be a distorted form of the well-known Israelite God 
Jahwé (Yahwé). The date of the text may be soon after a.p. 500, but 
the material is doubtless old, i.e. the cult of Jeshu (Jesus), or Jeshu-Jahwe, 
possibly existed among some circles of Jews in pre-Christian times. 

There is, however, for one practised in these inquiries, more safety in 
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referring to the old Hebrew name Joshua (or Jehoshua), whence admittedly 
comes the post-exilic form Jeshua. First let us consider Professor Drews’ 
statement. Joshua, he tells us, means “saviour,” which is a common 
divine epithet (cp. Matt. i. 21). Probably he was an Ephraimite form of 
the sun-god. But his name (as Epiphanius held) also conveyed the idea of 
“healer”; indeed, the name Jesus (so Robertson and Drews assure us) 
is connected with Jasios or Jason, the mythic name of a pupil of Chiron 
in the art of healing. 

I am sorry to say that almost every word of this is contrary to the 
present decisions of scholarship. And yet Professor Drews is not wrong 
in thinking that, if the beginning and the ending of the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth are formed on the model of the myth of the God-man who died 
and came to life again for the good of man, the name Jeshu, or Jesus, 
ought somehow to be organically connected with that theory. If the 
belief in such a God-man was taken over by the Christists, we are entitled 
to presume that they did not leave behind the cultual name of the God- 
man, And that name ought to underlie the popular form Jehoshua, 
whence the late form Jeshua, or Jeshu, has come. It ought to, and so 
it is in the highest degree probable that it does. We know that in the 
“valley of Megiddon”™ there was a ritual lamentation for the “only” or 
“ firstborn” son of the Supreme God, i.e. Adonis, and that the local name 
for this God-man was Hadad-Rimmon, which is a compound of the names 
of two related deities (Zech. xii. 10, 11; see the reviewer's The Two 
Religions of Israel, pp. 183, 213). Precisely parallel to Hadad-Rimmon 
is Jahu-Ishma. Jahu is the well-known alternative form for Jahwe; 
Ishma (=Shema) is the short for Ishmael. The origin of the latter 
name is as uncertain as that of Jahwe, but at any rate it is a god-name 
(Two Religions, pp. 65, 400), and does not mean “God hears” any 
more than “ Joshua” means “ Jahwe-help.” It appears, then, that Jeshua 
or Jeshu is a corruption of the second part of the cultual divine name, 
Jahu-Ishma{el]. 

To the question, how, if the account of Jesus Christ was modelled, in 
important sections, on the myth of the God-man, he comes to be repre- 
sented as “son of David,” i.e. “a human king of the race of David” 
(Drews, p. 42), our author replies that the conception of the Messiah 
varied at different times, just as the parallel conception of Saoshyant 
varied in the Iranian eschatology. ‘This I believe to be an error. The 
dying and rising God-man was originally not called “the son of David,” 
but “the son of Déd.” Déd was one of the popular titles of the chief 
of the gods, officially more often called Jahwe, Jerahmeel, Ishmael, Hadad, 
or Rimmon. Either he, or a son of his, sacrificed himself in human form, 
for the good of man. ‘The religious authorities, however, and those Jews 
who followed them, altered Déd into David, implying that the God-man 
of the old popular belief was merely an exalted human king like David, 
just as they probably altered the name of the goddess Sebaith into the 
innocent word Sebdoth, “hosts.” This took place as early as the shaping 
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of the well-known legend of King David’s birth at Bethlehem. There 
must have been a sanctuary of Déd at Bethlehem (there was also one at 
Beersheba), where the initiated took part in the ritual lamentations over 
Adon (= Adonis) and his sister or spouse, as Jerome (by an anachronistic 
fiction ?) asserts that they did in his day. 

The intrinsic importance of the subject justifies me in giving these 
details. It is no use to collect a medley of uncriticised facts from 
different sources, nor can a philosopher, however subtle in his own line, 
be expected to find his way in the labyrinth. In lieu of detailed criticism 
I may refer to the facts in T'raditions and Beliefs, pp. 46-49 ; Decline and 
Fall, p. 54. Now, perhaps, we can see how Jesus came to be called “ son 
of David,” and why Bethlehem became his birthplace, more clearly than 
was possible under the guidance of Professor Drews. Whether the dying 
and rising God-man can have been called “son of Joseph” as well as “son 
of Déd,” I may consider later. But if “Joseph” is really a divine name, 
no thanks are due to the author, whose extravagance here passes all bounds. 
Of Mary, too, he writes thus (p. 117); Agni, of course, is the Indian 
(Vedic) Fire-god :— 

“Under the name of Maya she is the mother of Agni... . She 
appears under the same name as the mother of Buddha as well as of the 
Greek Hermes. She is identical with Maira (Maera), as, according to 
Pausanias, viii. 12, 48, the Pleiad Maia, wife of Hephaistos, was called. 
She appears among the Persians as the ‘virgin’ mother of Mithras. As 
Myrrha she is the mother of the Syrian Adonis; as Semiramis, mother of 
the Babylonian Ninus (Marduk). In the Arabic legend she appears under 
the name of Mirzam as mother of the mythical saviour Joshua, while the 
Old Testament gives this name to the virgin sister of that Joshua who 
was so closely related to Moses; and, according to Eusebius, Merris was 
the name of the Egyptian princess who found Moses in a basket and 
became his foster-mother.” 

I have no space to spare to examine these second-hand statements. 
But even if they were always correct, and had no need of verification, the 
inferences are impossible. One is sorry that the name of Burnouf should 
be attached to what I may call the Agni-heresy, and, in general, that a 
Burnouf should have set the example of the misuse of the Indian (Vedic) 
key to religious archeological problems. It is true it is not the great 
Burnouf but a relation who is responsible for the substance of the follow- 
ing sentences (p. 145) :— 

“ And indeed the Latin expression for lamb (agnus) also expresses its 
relation to the ancient Fire-god. . .. In this sense ‘Agnus Dei,’ the 
Lamb of God, as Christ is very frequently called, is in fact nothing else 
than ‘ Agni Deus,’ since Agnus stands in a certain measure as the Latin 
translation for Agni.” 

Professor Drews takes a very bold line indeed about Nazareth. He 
thinks that the original reading (Mark x. 47, etc.) was not “Jesus of 
Nazareth,” but the Hebrew (!) ‘ Jeshua ha-ndsri,” the latter part of which 
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is rendered (impossibly) by him “the Protector” or “the Guardian” ; 
the common Greek rendering being an incorrect explanation of the true 
titles. This view is based (by Professor W. B. Smith and Professor 
Drews) on the non-existence of a place in Galilee called Nazareth at the 
time when Jesus Christ is said to have lived. For this result he refers to 
“Nazareth” in the Encyclopedia Biblica, carelessly omitting to state the 
other part of my theory, which is that Nazareth (or some name like it) 
was originally a synonym for Galil or Galilee, so that “the sect of the 
Nazarenes” (Acts xxiv. 5) would mean “the sect of the Galileans,” and 
“‘He shall be called a Nazarene” (Matt. ii. 23) would mean “ He shall be 
called a Galilean.” It was no doubt inferred from Jsaiah ix. 1 that the 
Messiah would arise in Galilee; and of this the Galilean ministry of Jesus 
Christ was regarded as the fulfilment. If “a Nazarene” in Matt. Zc. 
means “a Galilean,” the passage can be adequately explained ; otherwise, 
I think, decidedly not. It is plain, at least if our Gospels are at all to be 
trusted, that the Galilean origin of Jesus was an offence to the Jews of 
Judea. “Jesus of Nazareth” they sometimes called him, but also “ Jesus 
of Galilee” (Matt. xxvi. 69, 71). In each case the same taunt was con- 
veyed: “Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” ‘Out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet.” 

Into Professor Drews’ treatment of the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection, 
and the connected beliefs I shall not enter; these narratives have been 
treated with perfect openness but more scientific caution by some earlier 
writers. ‘The section which does appear to require immediately a fuller 
investigation is that of the Passion, i.e. from the Last Supper to the Death 
on the cross. Is there any historical nucleus? As the critical inquiry 
stands at present, one may reasonably hold that an extraordinary teacher 
and healer called Jesus, who began his career in Galilee, incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Roman authorities, and suffered the extreme penalty as a 
rebellious and unrecognised “ king of the Jews.” But is it not possible 
that the statements of the Messianic claims of Jesus, and consequently also 
of the intervention of the procurator, may be imaginary? One cannot of 
course treat that important subject—** Did Jesus claim to be the Son of 
Man or Messiah ?”—in a few lines of a review article. Certainly the details 
of the Passion story appear to have suffered considerably through modern 
criticism, even if we attach but little weight to Dr Frazer’s ingenious com- 
bination of Jesus and Barabbas with the mythologically interpreted Feast 
of Purim. It is almost needless to say that Professor Drews adopts this 
theory. For my own part, I think that the Barabbas story may be most 
simply explained from a Babylonian source. As Zimmern has shown, there 
are traces of a primitive custom of decking out some person of inferior 
rank as king, and finally putting him to death in place of the real king 
(cp. Frazer). On occasion of what ceremony this took place, does not 
appear, and it seems plain that the author of the Barabbas story only 
knew of a far-off reflection of the primitive custom in the shape of a 
popular story. As for the name Barabbas, it is surely a corruption of 
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Karabas (the form in a strange narrative of Philo), which probably indi- 
cates the Arabian origin of this supposed fierce bandit. 

The main objections to denying the historicity of the Crucifixion are: 
(1) that the idea of a suffering Messiah was strange to the Jews; and 
(2) that Paul attaches such mighty hopes to the Cross of Christ. As to 
(1), the conclusion arrived at by our author is as follows :— 

“It cannot be denied after all this, that the conception of a suffering 
and dying Messiah is of extreme antiquity amongst the Israelites, and was 
connected with the earliest nature-worship, although later it may indeed 
have become restricted and peculiar to certain exclusive circles” (p. 84). 

In my opinion Professor Drews and his authorities are right in the 
main. Strong as I once thought the arguments on the other side to be, 
I now think that in certain Jewish circles the idea of a suffering divine- 
human being must have been current both in the age of Jesus and in 
earlier times. There is amply sufficient proof that the idea referred to 
was wralt (Drews, German edition, p. 47). How the Jews can have escaped 
hearing of it till the second or third century a.p., I profess myself unable 
to understand, just as Professor Gressmann is justified in finding it in- 
credible that Israelite eschatology (including the Messianic belief) was a 
post-exilic product. Our records are unfortunately very scanty, but we 
can draw many safe inferences from the undoubted fact of long-continued 
Babylonian influences on the peoples of Palestine. We can hardly doubt, 
for instance, that the titles which underlie ben-Joseph and ben-David 
existed in primitive times as titles of the Messiah, and that the two 
personal names both belong to the Supreme God. It is perfectly possible 
that, to magnify the ultimate glory, the Messiah was made to suffer at 
the hands of his enemies, but only for a brief season. 

As to (2), Professor Drews flatly denies that any evidence for events 
in the life of “the historic Jesus” can be drawn even from the four great 
Pauline epistles, because ‘ Christ’s life and death are for Paul neither the 
moral achievement of a man nor in any way historical facts, but something 
super-historical, events in the super-sensible world” (p. 206). Once, 
however, he admits that Paul appears to refer to an experience of the 
historical” Jesus—“'The Lord Jesus, in the night in which he was 
betrayed, took bread,” etc. (1 Cor. xi. 23 sq.). But he assures us that 
the whole passage, vv. 23-32, is obscure and interrupts the line of thought. 
It is, he thinks, “clearly a later insertion” (p. 175). 

To consider these statements adequately, whether in the way of affir- 
mation or of negation, would require more time than I can devote to them. 
Literary criticism, to be of value, must take account of various hypotheses, 
and the truth (at any rate when ancient documents are in question) is 
rarely simple. Did Paul really write the famous “ Four Chief Epistles ” ? 
‘The tendency of criticism is, on the whole, to an affirmative conclusion, 
but the question of the existence of later insertions is by no means ripe 
for decision. I cannot say that Professor Drews has done justice to the 
able and fair-minded men who have worked and are working at the Pauline 
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problems, As the evidence now stands, I think that Paul most probably 
knew a little about a great teacher called Jesus, and that he identified 
him with the pre-existing Christ from an intuition that only so could the 
precious doctrine of the Christ be made a practical power among mankind. 
We seem, at the present day, to want a second Paul to revise the work 
of Paul, and I hope that earnest, religious men on both sides of this great 
controversy may at last prove to have prepared the way for this Great 
One, and to have made his paths straight. 
T. K. Cnryne. 
Oxrorp. 





Jésus et la Tradition Evangélique.—Par Alfred Loisy.—Paris : 
Nourry, 1910, Pp. 288. 


Many persons will be grateful to M. Loisy for putting together with 
convenient brevity his conclusions about the evangelical records. The 
thoroughness with which the author sifts out from tradition what he 
considers to be doubtful, sets in high relief what remains. But it is 
somewhat tantalising to the reader that M. Loisy hides himself behind 
a certain reserve when he is speaking of the meaning of the life of Jesus. 
Perhaps we must be content to take the author at his own word. In 
these lucid pages he gathers together the gist of his two works, Le 
Quatriéme Evangile and Les Evangiles synoptiques, with their minute 
analysis of the career and teaching of Jesus, and of the character and 
development of the evangelical tradition. M. Loisy is right in thinking 
that he will find readers for such a summary. Them he seeks not among 
believers, least of all Catholic believers, “whose faith it is in no way 
proposed to disturb,” but rather among those “ who consider the problem 
of the Gospels, without any dogmatic preoccupations, in the light of 
religious criticism and philosophy” (p. 7). We must expect, therefore, 
to dispense with the rhetoric by which nearly all our English criticism 
is relegated to limbo. The relative absence of English names from 
Schweitzer’s bibliography in The Quest of the Historical Jesus, furnishes 
a lesson which cannot too soon be laid to heart on this side of the 
North Sea. 

The fact is, that we are so unaccustomed to hold our judgment in 
suspense, we are so eager by a pronouncement of our will to settle off-hand 
the alternatives which the study of the Gospels offers, that we run from 
one extreme to the other. Rather than confess that we have made this 
or that mistake in detail, we prefer to complain that others have been false 
to the truth. Unless Jesus comes to us with the lineaments of a popular 
presentation we refuse to receive him. ‘There are not even wanting those 
who would blot his name out of the book of human history in order to 
exalt in his place misty phantoms of dubious origin. It is well from time 
to time for us to be reminded that if criticism in the hands of a master 
can destroy the belief which lacks foundation, it can also exhibit the rock 
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upon which truth is based. Compared with indiscriminate negation, the 
indiscriminate acceptance of tradition is perhaps the less dangerous 
alternative for the historian. But happily this choice of extremes cannot 
be imposed upon us. In the work of many scholars we can trace the slow 
but almost certain convergence upon facts which, in the highest sense, are 
verifiable. “The appearance of Jesus,” says M. Loisy, “in the time of 
the procurator Pontius Pilate, is a fact as certain as a thousand other facts 
as to which no one dreams of raising the least suspicion, nor is it more 
doubtful that he announced the near coming of the Kingdom of God” 
(p. 9). “The state of critical exegesis is not so desperate that it can 
only formulate doubts and negations upon the subject of Christ ” (13). 

We are dealing, therefore, with an historical personage. The author 
would offer to his readers what he judges to be “ the historical physiognomy 
of Jesus and of his preaching; and, in the second place, the work of 
Christian thought upon those primitive views where we ought to see the 
memories and the faith of those who listened to Christ and who were the 
witnesses of his life and of his death” (43). In a word, what M. Loisy 
withdraws from the figure of Jesus, he adds to the figure of the Church. 
And here, I think, one may do justice to some elements of Roman Catholi- 
cism. It is the Church which has offered to the Roman Empire the figure 
of the mother and child. The adoration of Mary is the unconscious popular 
commentary upon all attempts to separate Jesus from his context. Such 
a commentary is adequately symbolised in the Eastern legend that St Luke 
was a painter and portrayed the Virgin Mother with the Child in her arms. 
If in the Revelation the woman who flees into the desert personifies the 
Christian Church, and if the same personification is to be traced in the 
opening of the Second Epistle of John, it is not improbable that a similar 
personification is intended by the Fourth Gospel, where, from the cross, 
Jesus commends his mother to the care of his disciple. Those pages are 
very illuminating in which M. Loisy traces the contributions which were 
made by the Church to the portrait of Jesus as it is presented in the 
New Testament. 

M. Loisy does not minimise the inherent difficulties of his task. But 
he finds them chiefly in the “historical reconstruction of a distant past”: 
that is to say, “in the discernment and understanding of the facts attested, 
rather than in the discussion of the evidences” (p. 47). Now there are 
two points in which M. Loisy seems to me to carry his caution to an 
extreme. In the first place, he refuses to Jesus the saying: ‘“‘ My kingdom 
is not of this world” (p. 104). In the second place, we are informed that 
with reference to the title Son of Man, “the comparison of the texts 
invites to the thought that it was introduced into the written tradition, 
and that it does not usually belong to the most ancient edition of the 
evangelical discourses.” Now before deciding these questions it seems to 
me that we ought not to shrink from that “historical reconstruction of 
a distant past” upon which M. Loisy rightly lays so much stress. 

We must set in high relief just those facts in the life of Jesus by 
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which he is riveted to his special place in the history of the world. If 
we overlook these, we reduce him to a shadow. <A purely literary criticism 
confines itself to those characteristics which can be transferred from one 
age to another. But this is not enough. If we are to attain a right 
perspective, we must mark the lines along which Jesus retires into the 
distance measured by nineteen centuries. On that dim horizon he moves 
as a Syrian prophet for whom devils are a reality and the use of names 
is powerful. We lose sight of this fact, perhaps, because neither Paul 
nor the author of the Fourth Gospel were genuine Orientals. There is 
the less need for me to say anything further about the power of the name, 
because this has passed into the common possession of the Christian 
Church. But it is probable that if we dwell for a moment upon those 
passages in which Jesus speaks of the dominion of demons, we shall 
understand rather better his career as the Messiah. 

M. Loisy, in a fine passage, depicts the Messianic character, but treats 
it as merely an ethical ideal which cannot be realised in this world (p. 141): 
“to free oneself from every earthly tie, to withdraw from the moral 
inconvenience and the embarrassment caused by the care of material 
interests; not even to have regard to the common necessities of nature, 
clothing, drink, and food; leaving all, to rely for everything upon the 
providence of God; to live as freely as the birds of the air, with the love 
of God and of men, patience amid all difficulties, trials, and death, in the 
hope of the great event.” M. Loisy’s comment upon this, however, does 
not seem convincing: “It is only as an ideal that such a moral system 
can have survived the collisions and contradictions which reality has not 
ceased from the beginning to inflict upon it.” In the first place, I cannot 
attach any meaning to an ideal, except in so far as it is a reality only 
partially postponed. In the second place, the very conflict between the 
ideal and the real, of which M. Loisy speaks, is of the essence of the 
Kingdom of God. Perhaps it may be allowed to assume for the moment 
that the belief in the final victory of the Kingdom of God has been a 
necessary part of Christian belief from the very first. This will relieve 
us from the task of discussing whether the belief in demoniacal possession 
involves any limitation of the divine power. 

The coming of the Kingdom of God, then, was marked in the mind of 
Jesus by certain events in the world of spirits. “The seventy returned 
with joy saying: ‘Lord, even the spirits are subject to us in thy name.’ 
And he said to them: ‘I saw Satan falling from heaven like lightning.” 
This is a pictorial way of saying that the kingdom of this world is at 
anend. “If I in the spirit of God cast out demons, then is the Kingdom 
of God come upon you.” ‘To blaspheme against the spirit of God is to 
refer the subjection of evil demons to Beelzebub, the ruler of this world, 
hence this blasphemy “cannot be forgiven in this g2on nor in the zon 
which is to come.” It thus appears that the Kingdom of God had already 
come when the seventy returned from their mission. Such a conception 
of the coming of the Kingdom cannot have been invented under Pauline 
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or Johannine influences, because, as we have seen, the notion of demoniacal 
possession loses its prominence in the Fourth Gospel and the Pauline 
epistles. If this is the case, it follows that the reconstruction of the 
career of Jesus by Schweitzer must be modified in some of its details. 
Perhaps it should be said in passing that there is reason to believe that 
the presence of Jesus exercised a controlling power over many persons 
who apparently suffered from nervous diseases. It is also probable that 
his influence largely depended upon the new order of life, of which, as 
M. Loisy tells us, he was the author. 

It thus appears from unmistakable evidence that Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem in the belief that the Kingdom of God was come; that is, in 
the sense which is implied in the narratives of demoniacal possession which 
appear in the three Synoptic gospels. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
M. Loisy’s inferences can stand in so far as he limits the coming of the 
Kingdom of God to a single impressive event. ‘To follow out the con- 
clusions which may justly be drawn from Jesus’ attitude to demoniacal 
possession, is a task which will repay careful study. 


Frank GRANGER. 
University CoLiece, NoTrinGHam. 





Christ and Civilisation: A Survey of the Influence of the Christian 
Religion upon the Course of Civilisation.—Edited for the National 
Council of the Evangelical Free Churches by Rev. J. B. Paton, D.D., 
Sir Perey W. Bunting, M.A., Rev. Alfred E. Garvie, D.D. Memorial 
Hall, E.C., 1910. 


Tus is a volume of twelve Essays by as many scholars, all whom are 
Free Churchmen. It belongs to a class of literature that has been rapidly 
increasing of late years—that, namely, in which departmental specialists 
pool their knowledge and literary skill on some large subject, with a view 
of attaining a higher standard of accuracy and a wider sweep of treatment 
than is possible to any single writer. ‘The accumulation of historical and 
critical material has recently been going on at a greater pace than can be 
assimilated by individual scholars, and, pending the emergence of some 
encyclopedic mind in each department of research who can combine 
accurate grasp of detail with a sufficiently ample breadth of vision, there 
is no safer method of dealing with such subjects as are covered in the volume 
than by a kind of joint-stock enterprise in which a general plan and 
method and spirit are combined with a certain freedom of individual 
handling. The chief danger in compiling such a volume is for each 
contributor to forget his collaborateurs, and fail to dovetail his work 
articulately into the general plan, a danger which can only be avoided by 
courageous and tactful editing. Judged by this criterion, this volume 
stands forth as pre-eminently well edited. The general subject was first of 
all well divided into periods, and the several writers were evidently well 
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instructed as to the scope and orientation of their own special aspect 
before they began to write. The result is that we have here a thoroughly 
consecutive, harmonious, and well-balanced treatment of a vast and 
complicated theme, which is nothing less than a careful survey of the whole 
history of the Western World from the beginning of the Christian era till 
now from the standpoint of the influence exercised by Christianity in 
ameliorating, directing, and purifying that very complex issue of the 
struggles and tragedies, aspirations and ideals of humanity which we call 
modern civilisation. 

It is, indeed, somewhat remarkable that this subject has not been 
adequately dealt with before. We have, it is true, not a little literature 
which refers in a more or less incidental way to the political, humanitarian, 
and ethical effects of Christianity on the civilisation of Europe. Lecky’s 
European Morals and his History of Rationalism in Europe contain many 
acute and valuable suggestions; Ulhorn’s Conflict of Christianity, and his 
Christian Charity in the Christian Church; Mommsen’s various writings ; 
Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures; Storrs’ Divine Origin of Christianity, and many 
other books and studies more or less valuable, furnish us with abundant 
material for general impressions. Brace’s Gesta Christi, though a mere 
compilation by an earnest but scarcely scholarly writer, has done good 
service in its day to the general reader and the hard-worked pastor. Still, 
it must be confessed that the ground is even now largely unexplored, and 
the appearance of careful and scholarly books like Dill’s Roman Society 
from Nero to Aurelius, and Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Eastern Empire, showing what startling revisions of judgment as to the 
moral and religious condition of the ancient world lay in store for us; and 
Glover’s Conflict of Religions in the Roman Empire, with its fine sympathy 
and skilful handling of the relations of Christianity to the rival cults which 
it finally displaced, suggest a wide field of fruitful research for the future 
student of history on its spiritual side. Meanwhile such a volume as we 
are here dealing with is a very valuable outline of a vast subject. All the 
writers are experts in their particular period; they manifest a signal self- 
containment and moderation of judgment ; and while their Christian stand- 
point is evident on every page, there is a scrupulous fairness of temper in 
all of them. It is needless here to give a synopsis of the contents in any 
detail, but a word or two may be permitted by way of indicating the line 
of treatment. Dr Scott Lidgett starts with an introductory survey of the 
Modern Social Problem (an inversion in the natural order of treatment 
for the justification of which one seeks in vain); Professor Bennett follows 
with a very lucid account of Social Ideals in the Old Testament ; 
Dr Garvie unfolds the Christian Ideal revealed in Jesus; Professor 
Angus deals with the Preparatio Evangelica in the Gentile World. All 
this is in a sense preparatory to the real subject, though each of these 
chapters contains necessary material for rightly understanding what 
follows. The “ Factors in the Expansion of the Christian Church” we find 
naturally entrusted to Professor Orr, who has made the subject his own ; 
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Professor Scullard follows with an able essay on the “Influence of the 
Christian Church on the Roman Empire”; Dr A. B. Workman writes 
vigorously on its “Influence on the Social and Ethical Development of 
the Middle Ages”; the “ Reformation Period” is well handled by Professor 
Andrews; the “ Evangelical Revival and Philanthropy,” by Dr Cummings 
Hall, of Union Theological Seminary, New York; “Christianity and the 
French Revolution,” by Dr J. Holland Rose; the “Social Influence of 
Modern Missions,” by Dr Dennis (author of Christian Missions and Social 
Progress), and (last but not least) “ Modern, Scientific, and Philosophic 
Thought regarding Human Society,” by Professor Henry Jones of Glasgow 
University, whose stimulating pages stir the reader to think on lofty lines 
even if his philosophic predilections may be a little unsympathetic to the 
joyous idealism of the brilliant Welshman. 

The above brief outline of the divisions of a fascinating subject gives 
little indication of the rich plethora of material provided in this volume. 
A second and more careful reading will only deepen a first impression of 
the literary and scholarly competency of the various writers, and of their 
fairness of spirit, their balance of judgment, their desire not to exaggerate 
their case. This volume carries home the conviction that those who, like 
Buckle, would give hardly any room for Christianity as a factor in modern 
progress, or who, like many modern economic (especially socialistic) writers, 
would denounce it fiercely as one of the chief hindrances to a civilised 
millennium, are hopelessly biassed in their attitude. Without denying the 
fact, so brilliantly illustrated by Dr Dill, that in the old Roman Empire 
there were religious movements of a very high and elevating kind con- 
temporaneous and quite independent of Christianity, it is clear from the 
issue that none of these had in it the elements of permanence, and that 
Christianity ultimately triumphed over all rival cults not only through 
the beauty of the lives of its adherents, but because it was the one influence 
that could rescue the dying empire from final destruction, and at the same 
time save the insurgent peoples of the north from disintegration and 
a passion for mutual extermination. If when heathenism in the Middle 
Ages flung itself in a last desperate rally on the world, and Thor and 
Woden, and “ misshapen Asiatic monsters,” had succeeded in overthrowing 
the Cross ; if even Leo, Bishop of Rome, had failed to divert the terrible 
Attila from his projected attack on Rome ;—what would have happened ? 
It may be boldly claimed that at more than one critical moment in 
medizval times the Church saved civilisation from the desolating attack of 
barbarian forces ; just as we may claim that the faith of which the Church 
has been the always fallible but nevertheless necessary instrument is to-day 
saving civilisation from inherent elements of decay that would soon bring it 
to an end if with the poison the antidote were not found together. How 
true this is can be seen in the blighting influence of the contact of modern 
civilisation with the less developed races of the world when that contact is 
purely secular in character, and in the moulding power of Christian missions 
on the national development of other peoples who have been fortunate enough 
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to come under their sway. Scarcely less convincing is the testimony 
provided by this volume of the permeative effects of the Christian spirit on 
the temper, institutions, and ideals of civilised peoples. Here is an influence 
that has extended far beyond the confines of the Christian Church, and 
has been even more potent for good. It is, indeed, one of the besetting sins 
of Church historians and apologists that they have identified too readily 
the Church with the faith for which it stands, but whose operations it 
cannot confine. Too often the actual Church has been the enemy of 
progress, the refuge of bigotry, the centre of reaction ; it has sometimes 
opposed the very spirit of advance in the world which has gone forth from 
its own bosom. But he that would identify Christianity with its institu- 
tions is a poor apologist, for he leaves one of the best arguments for 
Christianity out of count—its permeative influence on society and national 
life. This aspect of the subject is vividly presented from many suggestive 
points of view in this volume. What the Christian spirit has done for the 
home, for social regeneration, for liberty in its broadest sense, for the 
humanising of social and international relationships, for the mitigation of 
the horrors of war, for womanhood and childhood—these and other 
similar topics are dealt with as they emerge in successive eras, and as they 
find their issue in the life of to-day. One defect is very evident to the 
serious student of the volume: while there is a capital index, there is 
no bibliography of the subject such as a company of such scholars might 
easily have compiled for those anxious to pursue the study. Even the 
references given in footnotes are in some of the essays irritatingly brief and 
insufficient. In another edition this defect might well be remedied. 


E. Grirriru-Jones. 
Unitep Co.iece, Braprorp. 





The Scientific Study of the Old Testament.—By Dr Rudolf Kittel.— 
Williams & Norgate (Crown Theologicai Library), 1910. 


Lex im Corde: Studies in the Psalter—By W. Emery Barnes, D.D.— 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. 


Studies in the Book of Isaiah.—By the Rev. M. G. Glazebrook, D.D.— 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1910. 


Tue first volume is a translation of six lectures for elementary school 
teachers, originally delivered in 1909 by Professor Kittel at the request 
of the Ministry of Public Worship and Education of Saxony. This fact 
should in itself commend the book to the careful consideration of English 
educationalists. The essentials of modern archeological discovery, of the 
critical analysis of the Old Testament and of the reconstruction of Old 
Testament religion, are explained with care and lucidity. In giving a just 
estimate of a work of this kind, it is well to bear in mind two things: 
first, that a résumé of the “assured results” of criticism set forth to assist 
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in elementary Biblical instruction presupposes a certain amount of careful 
and guarded statement ; and secondly, that, however much an author may 
endeavour to make amends for a quasi-negative attitude in this respect by 
enlarging and reconstructing the original lectures, the original limitations 
cannot but still be apparent to scholars. The book throughout bears the 
impress of Kittel’s scholarship, but fails to reveal his exact attitude in 
relation to two, if not more, important elements of modern research. In 
one case, however, this unsatisfactory result is no doubt due to an inade- 
quate translation of the author’s statement, viz. as to his attitude towards 
Wellhausen (pp. 74, 75). In regard to an element in which one feels 
there is much to be desired—apocalyptic—the writer, while dealing with 
prophecy in a masterful manner, is content to ascribe to “ Israel’s hope,” 
as he somewhat indefinitely terms it, a general sufficiency in accounting 
for much that to an ever-increasing number of scholars is essentially and 
definitely apocalyptic. In regard to another element, it is extremely 
unfortunate that the author concerns himself so little with the hypothesis 
of the Kenite origin of Jahvism so ably presented by Stade and Budde, 
and so widely discussed and even accepted by many scholars of note. 

In view, however, of a general misunderstanding of Kittel’s critical 
position on the part of certain ultra-conservatives in England, it is gratify- 
ing to note the almost unstinted praise of the work of Wellhausen and his 
school generally. The author confesses himself on the side of modern 
criticism in its “ assured results.” Still, one must hesitate to accept certain 
statements as altogether satisfactory where critical judgment is concerned : 
for instance, he lays stress on the necessity of weighing carefully “ degrees 
of certainty,” or, as we should say, the necessity of distinguishing between 
absolute and relative certainty, and between greater and less degrees of 
probability, and in this he might easily be misinterpreted by unsophisti- 
cated readers as attaching greater importance than he really does elsewhere 
to the conservative attitude of criticism. Of real value, however, is the 
occasional warning against thoughtless and hasty inferences deduced from 
brilliant though uncertain theories of individual critics. An example 
of this is the skilful and just way in which he disposes of the “ Pan- 
Babylonianists.” On the other hand, in dealing with the Book of the 
Covenant (p. 28), he states that this is found in Exod. xx.-xxxv. (but 
the German edition has 20-23), while on p. 35, in an astonishing and 
apparently irreconcilable manner, he implies that a law in Exod. xx. 25 
is not a part of, or within, but only “closely related to the Book of the 
Covenant.” This, in part at least, is due to an inadequate translation of 
the paragraph in question. 

A similar injustice is done to the author on p. 1 ff., where we find 
“ authentic results” instead of “ assured results” (gesicherten Ergebnissen). 
On p. 40, line 4, “conspiring” should be changed to “designing” or 
“ planning” (Anschliige machen) before the words “to get another man’s 
property” as a description of what covetousness meant to the ancient 
Hebrew; p. 258, lines 10 and 11, should read, “in their original oral 
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form” (in ihrer miindlichen Urgestalt), instead of “as they were verbally 
known” ; line 19 (on the same page), the important qualification “ retro- 
spective ” (riichwirtsschauende) has been omitted before “ prophecies.” On 
pp. 74 and 75 this defective translation becomes more serious as creating 
a misconception of the author's position as regards Wellhausen. Thus on 
p. 74, line 18, “ forcefully” should be “ brilliantly” (in glinzender Weise) ; 
lines 21 and 22 should read, “expressed their doubts against important 
points” (ihre Bedenken gegen wichtige Punkte geltend machen) instead of 
“asserted their opinions against some of its most important points”; line 
23 should read, “the weak points (die Schwiichen) of Wellhausen’s 
position ” instead of “the weakness of.” But most serious of all are the 
first ten lines on p. 75, wherein the author sums up, as it were, his opinion 
of Wellhausen’s work. A careful and truer rendering would be, “ We 
may, I think, without depreciating or exaggerating the actual merits 
(wirklichen Verdienstes, not ‘ benefits gained’), make the following remark : 
Old Testament science (Wissenschaft, not merely ‘ criticism’) in this domain 
as well as in others (auf diesem und auf andern Gebieten, entirely omitted !) 
owes more to Wellhausen than to any other living man (als sonst einem 
unter den Lebenden). But his (seine, not ‘ this’) theory of the Pentateuch 
. ... has not proved itself to be tenable. The objections with respect 
to important points (gegen wichtige Punkte, entirely omitted!) .... 
have been clearly justified.” Two lines below, “the blustering of the 
over - sanguine” appears instead of “the psans of the over-zealous” 
(Siegesfanfaren Ubereifriger). 

Unfortunate as these mistranslations are, since they obscure both 
Kittel’s own position and his estimate of other scholars, enough has been 
said to demonstrate the usefulness of these lectures to the English reader 
and especially to the beginner, to whom “the discussions at the close of 
the lectures,” contained in the Supplement, will be especially valuable. 

Dr Barnes’ Studies in the Psalms—better Sermons or Meditations on 
them—are practical in their aim rather than critical in their method, and 
devotional in their outlook rather than scientific in their treatment. 
Consistency and uniformity are not their chief virtues. In certain instances 
(e.g. Ps. xlv.) even scholarly and judicious attempts to find a historical 
background for a psalm are condemned; in other cases the author sets 
out to argue for a particular date or author, and bases his meditation upon 
the particular theory of origin which suits his taste. Thus he argues at 
some length, though ineffectively, for the Davidic authorship of Ps. xviii. 
(cf. also Ps. xl. ascribed to Ezra, Ps. Ixxviii. to Nehemiah). In short, his 
distinction between Psalms with a historical background and those he 
relegates to the category of “the timeless” is entirely subjective. More- 
over, to describe Duhm’s commentary on the Psalms as “ perverse in tone, 
but the English reader can learn something from it” (p. x.), happily 
does not represent the general attitude of English scholars. 

Comparison with the Hebrew text or some standard translation reveals 
many defects and inconsistencies in the translation. On p. 55 ff. the 
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translation of that majestic poem of the moral and spiritual deity of the 
Hebrews (Ps. xviii.) is marred by lines such as 


“ Making the gathering (so in 2 Sam.) of the waters 
the thick clouds of the sky, his shelter (booth),” 


On the next page we read : 
“ And with the perverse thou showest thyself tortuous (so S. R, Driver),” 


These are only two of the very numerous and deplorable intrusions into 
the text of matter which should have been relegated to a footnote, a 
method which Dr Barnes himself sees fit to employ in only two cases 
(pp. 57, 237). 

To pass over more delicate and detailed points of Hebrew scholarship 
which are thrust aside, quite as incomprehensible in the work of a scholar 
of Dr Barnes’ reputation are the strange principle which dictates his 
treatment of the Tetragrammaton and the method in which he applies 
it. He explains his difficulty and gives his solution on p. 12 f. But this 
thoroughly bad compromise is made worse by the fact that he does not 
strictly adhere to it: in each of the Psalms xviii., xl., lxix., Jehovah 
appears twice in the translation, while in Ps, cx., where the Tetra- 
grammaton is employed four times in the Hebrew text, Jehovah does not 
appear once in the translation. Lord in the very type one hoped would 
be reserved exclusively for the purpose of representing 777 is used for 
‘2778 in the fifth verse of the last-mentioned psalm without explanation. 
In Ps. xvi. 10 byw is hellenised into “ Hades”; in Ps. xviii. 5 it is 
transliterated. The author claims that “the English version, given in 
this book, is a cautious revision, which differs in comparatively few places 
from the Revised Version”; but in Ps. viii. no reason is given for the 
total omission of the second half of verse 1, which reads in the R.V., 
“who hast set thy glory upon the heavens.” 

The third volume—Studies in the Book of Isaiah—is strikingly different 
in character. “ Everything of the nature of homily” is excluded in this, 
the work not of a specialist but of one who assumes the réle of a “ pro- 
fessional teacher,” acting only as the “interpreter” of “great scholars” 
(p. iv.). When the latter differ, he has chosen that point of view “in 
each case which seems to be best supported” and has “left the others 
unnoticed.” 

Canon Glazebrook is to be congratulated on the general usefulness of 
his brief introduction to, and translation of, the major portion of the Book 
of Isaiah. It is delightful reading and should do much to popularise the 
study of the great Hebrew prophets. In fact the Isaianic group of 
writings in Dr Glazebrook’s hands must fire even the least imaginative with 
the desire to go deeper into the study of these inspired writers of Israel, 
whose poetry, figures, style, and thought are compared, in the Canon’s 
inimitable manner, now with classical writers, now with Dante, and yet 
again with modern stylists, historians, and philosophers, and that too 
rarely to the disadvantage of the representatives of the Isaianic School. 
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The volume is characterised throughout by a wholesome restraint, the 
writer avoiding controversies which tend to confuse all but specialists. He 
does not, for example, raise the questions: Were Deutero-Isaiah’s expecta- 
tions doomed to failure? Was there any return in 536 3.c.? However, it 
should be noted that the development in prophetic teaching as to the 
relations of Yahweh with other gods was probably not so great, at the 
outset, as is suggested by the contrast drawn between Amos and Hosea on 
the one hand and Isaiah on the other hand (p. 6). And certainly 
Jeremiah’s close personal communion with God is an indisputable and 
prominent example, though it may be an isolated one, of personal religion 
before the Exile (p. 6). The Shekinah is purely a post-exilic expression 
and therefore inapplicable to the context where it is used on p. 2. On the 
last line of p. 181, to call Babylon “distant” from the prophet’s point of 
view is to contradict the statement on p. 176 that he was “living in 
Babylon.” Somewhat too modern if not too popular is the tendency to 
use “Nabis” (p. 14) as the plural of Nadi, or to speak of Nathan as 
David’s “ private confessor” (p. 11). In spite of these and other minor 
points to which exception might be taken, Dr Glazebrook’s work, when 
compared with other popular volumes of this type, is manifestly superior 
and deserving of high rank. 


D. C. Srpson. 
Oxrorp. 





The World of Life.-—By Alfred Russel Wallace.—London : 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1910. 


For more than half a century the name of Alfred Russel Wallace has 
been associated with that of Charles Darwin as one of the first exponents 
of the theory of Natural Selection, and during that time Dr Wallace has 
contributed many important works to the literature of biology. As a 
biological explorer and field-naturalist he stands unrivalled, and his great 
work on The Geographical Distribution of Animals has long been regarded 
as a classic. His more popular books have made him known to a very wide 
circle of readers, and he is naturally regarded as a high authority, whose 
opinion must be listened to with respect. His new book on The World of 
Life is essentially a popular one, and will doubtless be read by a great 
many people who may be disposed to accept it as an expression of the 
latest views of the scientific world on the subjects with which it deals. 
Nevertheless we venture to think that it is, in some respects, an eminently 
unscientific work, in which the author far outsteps the legitimate bounds of 
scientific speculation. 

It is, in fact, the old story—the story which Darwin and his school have 
done so much to discredit, but which persistently crops up again in some 
new guise. Man is the centre of the universe, and for the sake of man 
the world exists, and all the innumerable kinds of plants and animals have 
been created—not specially and separately created, however, as in the older 
Vout. [X.—No. 3. 44 
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variants of the myth, but guided throughout the whole course of their 
evolution by an army of divine or semi-divine intelligences, under the 
direction of a Supreme Being, towards the great consummation. The 
earth is man’s school, where he undergoes the necessary preparation for his 
future, spiritual life, in which his education will be continued. Through- 
out all the long ages of the earth’s history, for untold millions of years, 
this single aim has been kept in view, and guardian angels have been ever 
on the watch lest the scheme should miscarry by some wrong turn in the 
particular line of evolution which culminated in man himself. Other 
organisms have arisen and passed away—myriads upon myriads—to 
prepare the earth for man, and to provide the means for his intellectual 
and moral training. 

Dr Wallace’s views remind us of the well-known schoolboy’s remark 
about the wonderful benevolence and forethought of the Creator in making 
the rivers run through the towns. The doctrine of the scientific evolutionist, 
that man is what he is because he and his ancestors have, through count- 
less ages, been able slowly to adapt themselves to a constantly changing 
environment, is rendered utterly unscientific by the assumption that the 
environment was prepared beforehand in accordance with the anticipated 
needs of the human race. 

Apparently we are to believe that the scheme existed in the mind of 
the Creator before ever the evolution of the universe commenced, like the 
plan of a great building in an architect’s office. If so, how are we to 
account for the plan itself? Did that also owe its existence to a long 
course of evolution in the mind of the Supreme Being? and if so, where 
are we to stop? Such a view appears to be closely akin to the old idea of 
the “preformationists,” who held that the egg contains within itself a 
complete miniature of the future animal, the development of which 
consists merely in growth and unfolding (“ evolution” in their sense) ; an 
idea which was reduced to absurdity by the logical deduction that 
inasmuch as each miniature must contain more eggs, and these in turn 
more miniatures, any one egg must contain the miniatures of all future 
generations one within the other, like a nest of pill-boxes. 

We fail to see how Dr Wallace’s remarkable theory helps us in our 
futile attempts to comprehend the incomprehensible. Such a view still 
leaves us face to face with the old difficulty of reconciling the belief in the 
omnipotence and benevolence of the Creator with our own experience of 
pain and evil in the world, for we do not think matters are much 
improved by the notion that it was all foreseen and arranged beforehand 
with a view to the education of man. Perhaps, after all, man is not of so 
much importance in the universe as it pleases him to suppose. 

The whole question is, it appears to us, at present at any rate, beyond 
the reach of scientific treatment, and if we open the door too widely to 
speculation, there would seem to be a strong probability that science will 
fly out of the window. We can quite understand, however, that an ardent 
spiritualist like Dr Wallace, who does not hesitate to introduce the 
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teaching of “modern spiritualism” into the book before us, may feel 
himself bound to endeavour to justify his views by scientific evidence. He 
must excuse us if we do not find that evidence convincing. 

As an example of Dr Wallace’s methods we may take the passage 
concerning the different kinds of wood, “whose qualities of strength, 
lightness, ease of cutting and planing, smoothness of surface, beauty, 
and durability are so exactly suited to the needs of civilised man that it 
is almost doubtful if he could have reached civilisation without them. 
The considerable range in their hardness, in their durability when exposed 
to the action of water or of the soil, in their weight and in their elasticity, 
render them serviceable to him in a thousand ways which are totally 
removed from any use made of them by the lower animals. Few of 
these qualities seem essential to themselves as vegetable growths. They 
might have been much smaller, which would have greatly reduced their 
uses; or so much harder as to be almost unworkable; or so liable to 
fracture as to be dangerous ; or subject to rapid decay by the action of 
air, or of water, or of sunshine, so as to be suitable for temporary 
purposes only. With any of these defects they might have served the 
purposes of the animal world quite as well as they do now; and their 
actual properties, all varying about a mean value, which serves the 
infinitely varied purposes to which we daily and hourly apply them, may 
certainly be adduced as an indication that they were endowed with such 
properties in view of the coming race which could alone utilise them, and 
to whose needs they minister in such an infinite variety of ways.” 

It is difficult to treat this argument seriously. We might well inquire 
what have either man or the lower animals got to do with the matter? 
No one knows better than Dr Wallace that large size, hardness, strength, 
and durability are essential qualities in the trunks and branches of forest 
trees. Indeed, he himself tells us, only a few pages further on, in speaking 
of the germination of the seed, that a shoot is sent “into the atmosphere, 
from which the whole plant with all its tissues and vessels are formed, 
enabling it to rise up into the air so as to obtain exposure to light, to lift 
up tons’ weight of material in the form of limbs, branches, and foliage of 
forest trees, often to a hundred feet or more above the surface.” It is 
doubtful if there is a single character amongst those enumerated which is 
not demonstrably useful to the tree itself, or at least correlated with some 
useful character. All have arisen in the course of evolution because they 
are advantageous to the tree, and natural selection would very soon have 
eliminated any individuals in which they had failed. 

Dr Wallace’s argument concerning the evolution of pain, by which he 
endeavours to prove that nature is not cruel, appears to us to be no less 
fallacious. He considers that the sole purpose of the earlier forms of life 
was to be eaten by somewhat higher forms, that they possessed the 
minimum of sensation required for the purposes of their short existence, 
and that anything approaching to what we call pain was unknown to them. 
He thinks that being eaten may even have been slightly pleasurable to 
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them, “a sensation of warmth, a quiet loss of the little consciousness they 
had, and nothing more.” “ All animals which . . . . exist in vast numbers, 
and which are necessarily kept down to their average population by the 
agency of those that feed upon them . . . . probably suffer nothing at all 
when being devoured. For why should they? They exist to be devoured.” 

If this is so, how are we to explain the fact that so many of the lower 
animals possess special adaptations— protective resemblances, warning 
colours, unpalatability, defensive spines, and so on—which apparently 
serve the sole purpose of helping them to avoid being devoured? Surely 
they, like all living things, exist primarily for their own benefit, and are 
adapted to their environment accordingly. If not, where does natural 
selection come in? 

As an anti-vivisectionist Dr Wallace fully realises the danger of his 
arguments concerning the absence or, in the case of the higher animals, 
the relative absence of pain, but apparently he objects to vivisection chiefly 
on the ground of its evil effect upon the moral nature of man. For man 
himself pain has a great educational value, and it is seriously suggested 
that the loss of his hairy coat served to render him more sensitive, in 
preparation for his further education by sad experience. ‘This, indeed, 
savours of the methods of the human pedagogue ! 

It is a relief to turn to some of the less speculative portions of the 
book, in which the author deals with such problems as the distribution of 
species, temperate and tropical floras, heredity, variation, adaptation, and 
the geological record. Ali of these subjects he treats in his usual lucid 
style, and though these chapters contain little that is new, they will be 
read with keen interest by students of nature. He has made extensive use 
of quotation and illustration, and has been fortunate in being able to 
borrow many figures from the admirable British Museum Guides and other 
sources, which render the chapter on the Geological Record in particular 
very attractive. It is a pity that a number of inaccuracies should have 
found their way into the text. The ear-bones of whales are not usually 
called otoliths, a term which is applied to totally different structures in 
some of the lower animals. The coast-line of South America is surely 
much more than 1200 miles in length, as implied by a statement on page 
178. Preyer’s observation on the chemical composition of haemoglobin, 
published, as Dr Wallace himself tells us, in 1866, can hardly be regarded as 
a “recent result,” and the statement that protoplasm has been divided into 
three groups of chemical substances—proteids, carbohydrates and fats— 
although qualified later on by the remark that the two latter are products 
rather than the essential substance of living things, is open to serious 
criticism. Nor can we pass over in silence the off-hand manner in which the 
theories of “ Mutation” and “ Mendelism” are thrust on one side. They 
may be “ ludicrously inadequate as substitutes for the Darwinian factors in 
the world-wide and ever-acting processes of the preservation and continuous 
adaptation of all living things,” but they are of the highest importance in 
helping us to understand the complex problems of variation and heredity, 
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and it is upon variation and heredity that the whole theory of organic 
evolution, with the subsidiary theory of natural selection, is based. We 
cannot help thinking that Darwin himself would have extended a cordial 
welcome to the remarkable results obtained by Mendel and de Vries and 
their numerous followers. 
Arruur Denpy. 
Kine’s Cottece, University or Lonpon. 


Riddles of the Sphinx: A Study in the Philosophy of Humanism.—By 
F. C. S. Schiller, M.A., D.Sc. New and revised edition.—London : 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1910.—Pp. xxvii+ 478. 


Arter the lapse of nearly twenty years from its first publication, Dr 
Schiller’s Riddles of the Sphinx undoubtedly remains one of the brightest 
and most interesting contributions to metaphysics made during the whole 
period. As it happened, I reviewed the first edition in Mind for October 
1891; but I have always felt dissatisfied with my own review, and I am 
glad to have this opportunity of stating some new impressions. 

Dr Schiller remarks quite rightly that the central doctrines are 
essentially maintained ; and this, he thinks, “may be taken to attest the 
stability of the author’s personality.” That this should be so has some 
bearing on his own metaphysical doctrine, which consists essentially in 
the position that the self or person is ultimately real. Now on this point, 
as distinguished from that of method, my own view has approximated more 
closely to his. While continuing to hold certain “ monistic” positions 
which he rejects, I find that within any accurately thought-out monism 
room has to be made for a kind of ultimate “ pluralism.” In their view of 
the self Berkeley and Mill were substantially, if to some extent “un- 
critically,” right. Hume’s and Kant’s criticism, as Dr Schiller says, does 
not succeed in dissolving the self as reality; though it does undoubtedly 
stop the facile process of deduction by which it was once thought that 
personal immortality could be immediately concluded from it. I must add 
that I have also been led to see that in the great monistic or “ panthe- 
istic” systems there is a recognition of ultimate plurality which escapes 
attention at first, but which makes needless Dr Schiller’s rather 
indiscriminate attacks on them. His own view regarding the world- 
process, and even his conception of the way in which individuality is 
ultimately preserved, has considerable resemblance to the corresponding 
doctrines in a system as pantheistic as that of John Scotus Erigena. 
Incidentally, I have seen reason to suspect that the notion of eternal 
individuals would be found latent even in the Vedanta if closely studied. 

On the other hand, I have never been able to see the value of the 
“pragmatic” method of proof which Dr Schiller so enthusiastically 
advocates. The subject has been so much discussed that I do not propose 
to add anything further to the controversy whether truth can be under- 
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stood as simply that system which “ works,” or which is practically 
“applicable.” I can see how the “ pragmatic” thinker, precisely through 
his bias, may arrive more rapidly than the “ intellectualist ” at an insight 
into the plurality of real being and the teleology underlying natural 
processes; for intellectualism, if this means setting up formal logic or 
mathematics as the norm, itself diverts the eye from some aspects of 
things. But, when it comes to proof, must not the arguments inevitably 
be intellectualist in the sense that they appeal to the intellect? Most 
of Dr Schiller’s own I should describe as quite sound intellectualist 
arguments. 

I also do not share what I would call (to coin a word for once) the 
apirophobia which Dr Schiller has in common with some other thinkers. 
I agree, indeed, with his view that the extended universe, if it is to be 
scientifically thinkable, must be conceived as finite—that is, as containing 
a theoretically measurable quantity of gravitating matter and of ether; 
but, after considerable reflection, I reject the view (maintained also by 
Renouvier) that the notion of the infinity of space and time originates 
conceptually in processes of mathematical addition, geometrical or 
arithmetical. Indeed, Dr Schiller himself, in one place, speaks of “ the 
suggestion of infinity contained in the perception of spatial extension ” 
(p. 253); and this agrees with my own introspective memory. Here I 
admit that the only true infinity in the case is that of a subjective 
phantasm ; but does not this show that the particular mind is in a sense 
infinite? Hence, from Dr Schiller’s own “humanist” point of view, our 
minds are not incompetent to assert infinity of real Being. As regards 
space, there is no insoluble puzzle. Imagination simply follows perceptual 
experience in refusing to figure space as a bounded whole. And the 
“infinites” of mathematics are all shorthand formule that have found 
their solution in the theory of limits without any assumption of a realised 
infinite. ‘Time, however, as Dr Schiller also admits, is nearer to metaphysical 
reality than space ; and here an ultimate difference comes in of which the 
effects are far-reaching. 

In comparing the different “ voluntarist ” thinkers, one or two curious 
points are observable. ‘The present tendency of those who maintain “ the 
priority of the will” is to reject “the real infinite”; yet Descartes found 
infinity in the will as distinguished from the intellect. And, while 
Renouvier associates belief in the real infinite with philosophical doctrines 
of evolution, Dr Schiller holds that “all evolutionist or historic methods 
imply that Time is limited and that the world had a beginning” (p. 245 ; 
cf. pp. 175, 320). The doctrine he himself puts forward is that there 
is a complete cosmic evolution, limited in time, from a “ pre-cosmic”™ 
beginning to a “ post-cosmic” end of the world. In the beginning God 
(who is finite, for that is the nature of all real being) coexisted with 
a chaos of isolated spirits that were to be brought into a harmonious 
system. 'To bring about this system against a resistance that is real is the 
end of the world-process. The final state is neither “ rest ” nor continued 
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“work” like that of the world we know, but an energising beyond time 
and change, such as was conceived by Aristotle to constitute the divine 
life. While the world that is in process is phenomenal, the Being that 
sets it going as First Cause is non-phenomenal ; as is also the final heaven. 

The implication of indeterminism in this view Dr Schiller quite 
distinctly recognises. From determinism, if carried through consistently, 
there follows, as he points out, an “ infinite regress of conditioned causes ™ ; 
and this, he tries to show, involves a logical contradiction. Here I arrive 
at the point of divergence. It is easy to show that the supposed past 
infinity of numerable phenomena is at one end limited by any arbitrary 
“ present moment ” we like to take; but, in admitting this, the “ partisans 
of the infinite” have not admitted that it is closed by a limit at the other 
end (which they deny to exist); and therefore formal logic is powerless to 
reduce their assertion to a contradiction. Their reason for making the 
assertion is that the metaphysical reality which is the ground of the 
phenomenal series cannot be interpolated or prefixed as if it were a 
member of the series. To this series, since it goes on strictly according to 
law in the sense of Hume or of Positivism, there can be no reason for 
assigning a limit either in the past or in the future. How this can be 
reconciled with teleology in a certain sense I have myself tried to show ; 
and I here give the briefest possible statement of the position. The 
conception of an infinite series of determined events in time can be 
cleared of logical contradiction, though from its nature it cannot be 
realised as a completed imagination. Of the cosmic process as a whole 
there is neither beginning nor end, nor is it properly an evolution ; but 
each particular system within the cosmos has its evolution in time; and 
within our own system we may hope to interpret this as an intelligible 
history, not a mere aimless fluctuation. What other evolutions there may 
be, we do not know ; but metaphysical imagination is permissible. I have 
no objection in principle to the kind of conclusions that Dr Schiller admits 
to be “romantic” but declines to apologise for. 

In reviewing the first edition, I could not help noticing especially the 
treatment of immortality ; and this strikes me again. It has been observed 
by Dr Shadworth Hodgson that there is a certain rivalry in the minds of 
philosophers between the interests of Theism and of Immortality. Dr 
Schiller’s interest is most in the second problem ; though doubtless he would 
say that the rival interest is not that of Theism in the proper sense, but 
of the Pantheism that would absorb all in the Absolute and Infinite. In 
one passage, however, he himself indicates a way of holding that the parts 
may be real compatibly with the reality of the whole conceived in a 
pantheistic sense. ‘If the whole is necessary, the parts would also have 
to be necessary. There could be no such thing as coming into or passing 
out of existence in the relation of the parts to such a whole, no possibility 
therefore of regarding their relation under the category of cause and 
effect” (p. 337). There would, of course, be again strict determinism, 
since phenomena, as the necessary manifestation of uncaused being, would 
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go on according to laws of nature; but, from a point of view which we 
may, if we like, call religious, this seems to me much more satisfactory 
than the indeterminism championed by Dr Schiller. With a finite God, 
who is only one member, though the most powerful, of a whole of being 
which is not a Reality for itself but only a sum of parts, and with a real 
indeterminism, what security have we against the actual existence of a 
malign chance? And is not Dr Schiller’s aim, as a teleological thinker, 
to show that the appearance of this, in spite of all pessimism, is illusory ? 
He does, indeed, hint at a kind of determinism that would have this effect, 
though he sets it aside on grounds he would not admit as conclusive against 
any metaphysical doctrine of his own. ‘Unless each agent is himself 
eternal—and this hypothesis neither science nor ordinary determinism 
would tolerate—he is the helpless product of an inexorable fate,” etc. 
(pp. 454-5). But, according to his own doctrine, each agent is eternal, 
being ultimately non-phenomenal and pre-cosmic. 


T. WuiIrrakeER. 
Lonpon. 





Sin as a Problem of To-day.—By James Orr, D.D.—London : 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1910. 


In this volume Dr Orr sets himself with characteristic courage to the 
performance of a difficult task. There can hardly be a more trying 
position for a teacher, especially at the present time, than to be a Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology and Apologetics. ‘The combination seems 
in itself to suggest that he must first of all translate or transform Christi- 
anity into a system, that he must then defend that system against all 
comers, and finally, reviewing the whole field of knowledge and speculation— 
philosophical,scientific,and religious,—pronouncejudgmentupon all opinions 
which seem to conflict with his own intellectual construction. In some 
such way as this Professor Orr appears to regard his mission; and the 
very conscientiousness with which he attempts to fulfil it may be one 
reason for the obvious imperfections of the present work. The conception 
of Christianity which underlies the book is too formal, abstract, and 
logical. ‘Too wide an area is covered: consequently the treatment is 
sometimes meagre, fragmentary, and even misleading. The implied 
necessity also of pronouncing categorically upon the results of other 
equally competent thinkers even in relatively unimportant matters is one 
from which the sensitive scholar naturally shrinks, and Professor Orr must 
be the first to regret the unfortunate dogmatism of the book. 

At the outset the author’s conception of Christianity is made clear. 
The “essence” of Christianity is found in a “plan,” a plan we gladly 
recognise of Redemption, but still a plan; and so at the very commence- 
ment a process of abstraction begins, which soon leads to the cold and 
cheerless feeling that what passes before us is not the grace and truth of 
the Gospel, but an aspect of it; an aspect which can hardly fail to be in 
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some small degree at least affected by being regarded in isolation and 
presented in a highly controversial book. This may seem to some 
inevitable. If it be so, let us at least submit to the inevitable with our 
eyes open to the limitations of the human mind. 

Professor Orr is possessed, one might almost say obsessed, with the 
idea of Christianity as a system of doctrines, each capable of accurate 
definition, each exactly fitting in with the rest, and no one of which can 
be removed or altered without shaking, and it may be overthrowing, the 
whole edifice. And not only so; but there are certain presuppositions, 
which are not themselves of an exclusively doctrinal or religious character, 
but belonging to the provinces of natural science, psychology, and general 
philosophy, which must each be decided in a given way, in order to make 
them harmonise with and support a preconceived scheme. The author 
is, therefore, an apologist of a very determined sort, not satisfied with 
tactics of defence, but carrying fire and sword into the enemy’s camp 
and sometimes, alas! into the camp of his friends. 

The crowded and fragmentary nature of the contents is also certain to 
provoke suspicions of unfairness and occasion passing resentments not 
otherwise justifiable. If anyone needs space it is the Christian apologist, 
for he is anxious beyond all others to state his opponent’s case with great 
clearness and adequate fulness. Apologetics are worse than useless if any 
doubt remains in the reader’s mind as to the accuracy and completeness 
with which the apologist states the case against himself. An illustration 
of this evil is to be found on p. 74, in the references to the Vedic and 
Babylonian religions. A single quotation from the Rig-Veda, in which 
“Varuna is piteously appealed to for mercy, but sin is conceived of as 
infatuation,” is placed over against a single extract from the Old Testa- 
ment in which a psalmist expresses his heartfelt contrition for sin. Would 
it not have been more satisfactory to the reader, and ultimately have 
served better the purpose of the apologist, if another quotation had been 
added from the Rig-Veda in which, ¢.g., the doctrine of sin as “self- 
committed guilt” is found. So the passage selected from Babylonian 
literature is not one which reveals the ethical quality of Babylonian 
thought at its best; and, in addition, the sceptic can make the very 
obvious retort that the ritual element was sometimes too prominent even 
in the Old Testament. Nothing can possibly be lost from the Christian 
point of view by absolute frankness, and if candour requires space, that 
requirement should be met, or the subject dismissed. As it is, Dr Orr 
lays himself open to the suspicion of being actuated by conflicting motives : 
on the one hand, the desire in the interests of his own theory to recognise 
as authentic the testimonium anima naturaliter Christiane to the fact of 
sin; and, on the other hand, the desire unduly to disparage that testimony 
in the interests of a higher revelation. 

Another illustration of the way in which the author has failed to do 
himself justice is in his very confused and unsatisfactory treatment of Free- 
will. Considering the tremendous stress which he lays upon the necessity 
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of correct ideas upon this subject, we should have expected to find a fairly 
clear and complete exposition and vindication of Free-will. But if the 
reader will turn to pp. 53-4 and then to pp. 145-7, I believe he will come 
away more bewildered than before. The reasoning there appears to me a 
menace to the idea of moral responsibility rather than its support. And 
when one recalls the names of Christian philosophers who have reached a 
different conclusion from that of Professor Orr without finding the basis of 
Christianity give way beneath their feet, one cannot help surmising that 
his particular psychological and philosophical theories of Free-will are not 
essential parts or supports of an intelligent appreciation of the facts of the 
Christian Redemption. The author may be able to reconcile the ideas of 
a “free will” with that of a “ fettered will,” of an impossible exercise of 
freedom with the possibility of moral obedience, of an indeterminism 
which he seems to teach with a self-determination of which he speaks, but 
the solution is at least not on the surface. 

A considerable section of the earlier part of the book is composed of 
comments (to use Dr Orr’s own expression) upon a number of philosophers 
and philosophies. The reference to Professor Stout appears singularly 
unfortunate, but many observations strike one as just, and illustrate the 
author’s wide reading and critical acumen. Yet, after all, can mere 
“commenting” effect much? Will not every philosophy ultimately 
stand or fall by its own merits or demerits? Even after the comments 
the philosophers have to be met on their own ground. 

Dr Orr’s survey of contemporary science in relation to his theory of sin 
is interesting and valuable. He has here little difficulty in showing that 
the assured conclusions of science do not overthrow his presuppositions. 
In the case of the philosophers little more was attempted beyond exhibiting 
the discrepancy between his own views and their conclusions. But here 
the appeal is from one authority to another, and the verdict is at least 
non-proven. Yet suppose Weismann’s views should ultimately be shown 
to be true, would Dr Orr’s Christianity suffer the kind of shock that would 
be given to Herbert Spencer’s philosophy ? 

With a few exceptions Dr Orr has comparatively little to say regard- 
ing the views of sin held by modern theologians. But Ritschl is a notable 
exception ; and, judging from the index of the book, one would say that 
the author had given more attention to Ritschl than to any of the 
notorious assailants of the Christian doctrine of sin. Happily, however, 
the references sometimes show agreement as well as disagreement : and the 
conviction naturally comes to one, that the book would have been much 
more effective for the purpose for which it was written, if for once the minor 
differences of theologians had been forgotten and attention concentrated 
upon those tendencies (and they are numerous enough) which all earnest 
Christians regard as inimical to a Christian doctrine of sin and of the 
atonement of Jesus Christ their Lord. 

H. H. Scuttarp. 


New Co.iiece, Hampsteap, N.W. 
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The Life of Cardinal Vaughan.—By J. G. Snead-Cox. London: 
Herbert & Daniel, 1910. 


Every student of Catholic books of devotion must have been struck by the 
infinite number of changes which may be rung on a few simple themes, by 
the impossibility of ever getting to the end of it, by the surprise with 
which for the thousandth time one comes on some perfectly obvious thing 
one never has thought of before. It is a world in itself, infinitely touching, 
alluring, appealing. Before the Oxford Movement this world was abso- 
lutely closed to the majority of the English people; that movement gave 
a glimpse into what was behind the fast-shut gates which must have caused 
extreme bewilderment to many. We ourselves remember an old man in 
a country village opening a little prayer-book at random and beginning 
to read, “‘O Jesus, I desire to love thee with my whole heart, to unite my 
will to Thine,” and abruptly breaking off with the remark, “ Dear me! 
this is very different to anything I ever heard about those people.” Our 
own copy of Challoner’s Meditations for Every Day in the Year has scrawled 
in it in blue pencil “ E. B. P.,” which we like to think may mean “ Edward 
Bouverie Pusey.” It is impossible to imagine books of devotion setting 
forth a more solid and serious piety, and yet one more solemnly and 
touchingly beautiful, than those of Challoner and Alban Butler and the 
older English Roman Catholic writers. We confess that to us there is 
no book so beautiful as the Garden of the Soul. These books breathe an 
atmosphere of tender recollection and devotion. They might be the 
musings of Nicodemus returning from Calvary in the twilight of Good 
Friday, with the Crown of Thorns threaded as a bracelet on his arm. 

This atmosphere of old-fashioned Catholic piety was breathed by 
Cardinal Vaughan from his earliest years. ‘The most interesting part of 
this Life is the account of his childish days at Courtfield, and of his 
mother, Mrs Vaughan. He writes: “I was only a little boy when we lost 
our mother. It is a loss I cannot think of now, after half a century or 
more, without a shudder. ‘To all of us she was the very ideal of everything 
that is lovely and holy. . . . Of course we used to kneel round her lap 
morning and evening to lisp after her our childish prayers, and then were 
carried off clinging to her skirts to the chapel, where on great feasts we 
were privileged to kiss the altar-cloth, or even the altar itself. Our mother 
reminded us that there in the Tabernacle One was always abiding, who 
loved us more than even she did, ever ready to greet us when we went to 
see Him. . . . When I look-back it seems to me she could only talk about 
God, or the poor, or our father. She made heaven such a reality to us 
that we felt we knew more about it and liked it in a way far better than 
even our home, where, until she died, we were wildly, supremely happy. 
Religion under her teaching was made so attractive, and all the treasured 
items she gathered from the lives of the saints made them so fascinating, 
that we loved them as our most intimate friends, as she assured us they 
most certainly were. . . . But it was of our Lord’s agony in the garden, 
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and His sacred Passion and death, that she never tired to remind us.” I 
have quoted at some length to give an idea of the influence which moulded 
Herbert Vaughan’s whole life. Mrs Vaughan was in the habit of praying 
an hour every day (she did this for twenty years) that all her children 
might become priests or nuns. “In the event,” we are told, “all her five 
daughters entered convents, and of her eight sons six became priests.” It 
is here that with most English readers a still, small voice will make itself 
heard. Teresa Vaughan, a Sister of Charity, dies in her convent in London ; 
and a few months afterwards her sister Clare dies at Amiens, at the age of 
nineteen, after having been a Poor Clare only nine months. Herbert 
Vaughan writes of these deaths with great unction as “ martyrdoms.” 
The poor child herself writes: ‘I have glorious news to tell you—that I 
may hope in a few days to see my Celestial Spouse in heaven, and to gaze 
on that Face the beauty of which no words can tell. . . . The doctor says 
that not only my chest, but everything in my body is attacked.” 

Herbert Vaughan as a priest gave himself quite simply to his religion, 
and to the life of “ detachment” and “ mortification” to which it aspires. 
Other things were not so much subordinated to the interests of Catholicism, 
as simply non-existent for him. Hence the picture the book draws is 
unattractive. The attractive people are the people who are spontaneously 
and naturally themselves. ‘This is the charm of little children, that they 
are natural, that they live in the moment, that they are sincere. The 
words “detachment” and “mortification” indicate a problem for any 
Christian who realises how urgently his religion seems to demand them, 
and how impossible it is for many temperaments at least to comply with 
the demand. “Detachment,” of course, does not mean merely “ detach- 
ment from sin,” but from the whole sensible and visible world with all its 
interests. It is to be merely a shadow to us, our true life is elsewhere. 
This absorption in a supreme end, with its consequent deadness to mere 
human virtue and earthly goodness, of course, produces the paradox with 
which we are so sadly familiar of the effort after an angelic goodness 
going hand in hand with complicity in Congo, Phillipine, Dreyfus, Ferrer 
horrors. That one wretched Jew should be punished unjustly, that a few 
negroes should be flogged by white men instead of tortured by their own 
chiefs, cannot weigh one moment against the interests of the Church and 
the consequent salvation of souls. 

Of Vaughan his biographer writes: “The cataract was harnessed and 
all his natural energies were trained to bear the yoke of the Church. His 
perfect consecration to the service of God implied a perfect detachment 
from all earthly ties.” The poet, Aubrey de Vere, was amazed at the 
“ascetic detachment” his friend had reached. “I really believe,” he said, 
“that if someone told you your father, mother, and brothers had been 
burned to death, you would simply ring for the servant to clear away the 
ashes.” He loved them indeed dearly “ secundum carnem,” but “ secundum 
spiritum” always came first. His father, Colonel Vaughan, said on his 
death-bed, with a flash of humour, “Herbert is very distressed about 
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me, but if you tell him I am in a sweat of suffering, he will be a little 
consoled.” 

Absorption in the end, use of all other things merely as means, was 
the note of Vaughan’s whole life. The account of his purchase of the 
Salford Aquarium, for instance, is very amusing, and the guileless leading 
article quoted from a local newspaper about the Bishop’s “enlightened 
appreciation of every enterprise undertaken for intellectual and elevated 
objects.” His predecessor at Westminster, Cardinal Manning, would have 
been quite capable of labouring to preserve an aquarium to the inhabitants 
of Salford without ulterior motives. Here was the difference between the 
two men. Cardinal Manning was no more “ detached” than Mr Gladstone 
was. He was alert, alive, spontaneous, natural childlike, full of genuine 
interest and sympathy with all earthly things. We know not if these 
characteristics are really reconcilable with the Christian sense of being 
“dead,” “hidden,” “ buried,” and the like, but we hope they are. Man- 
ning was a humanist as well as a Christian. Possibly the “ tanquam ut 
cadaver” was the secret of his detestation of the Jesuits, whom he said 
were a great hindrance to the conversion of England. He was always 
preaching humanism and wider sympathies to Vaughan: “I lay it upon 
you to read the Critic and the School for Scandal. You would be holier 
and happier if you would enter into such things with patience and learn to 
laugh.” Again he declared that Vaughan “ was already a good Catholic, 
and he only needed to sit at the feet of General Booth to be a good 
Christian.” 

In a brief review it is impossible even to refer to a hundredth part of 
the interesting things in this book. We should like, however, to refer to 
the very attractive picture of W. G. Ward as a lay teacher of theology at 
St Edmund’s College, Ware. Ward’s religion surely was not so much 
laborious as spontaneous, not so much a “ mortification ” as a realisation of 
his true self. The whole book is, for those who care for the history of 
religion in England, of fascinating, indeed absorbing interest. It shows us 
the inner life of a man who must have won, if man ever did, the blessing 
of the single eye and heart. He pressed on to one goal, he minded 
one thing. But will some teacher ever arise, saint and philosopher 
and humanist in one, who will give us the rationale of a humanised 
Christianity ? 

R. L. Gates. 


Gepney, Ho.peacu. 





The Child's Inheritance-—By Greville MacDonald, M.D., Fellow of 
King’s College, London.—Smith, Elder, 1910. 


Very clearly and with close reasoning Dr MacDonald drives home the 
argument on which his philosophy of education is based. He emphasises 
the fact, every day becoming more familiar to modern science, that the 
potential capacities of the race, and of every child of the race, must have 
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been present in that primordial cell whence earthly life unfolded. And 
then, having made a limited but powerful use of Weismann’s theory, he 
asks in effect what was the parentage of that earliest ovum. In Wordsworth 
he finds a philosophical and impressive exponent of the true answer :— 


“ Whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there. 
With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 
And something evermore about to be.” 


Never before, perhaps, has Wordsworth’s Prelude so fully come into 
its own as in this striking book. The quotations are wonderfully telling 
throughout. Dr MacDonald makes us feel anew the illuminating splendour 
of many of the lines, and rightly uses the poem as a guide to the child’s 
true inheritance. If, then, the child is really born of the divine by means 
of the human, if in that mysterious pre-natal development, which repeats 
in epitome the history of human evolution, there is hidden a potency sur- 
passing anything inherent in mere mortality, education, if it is to attain 
its true end, must lead forth the results of that power into such mastery 
and efficiency as shall enable the child to take from its environment all the 
nourishment and strength demanded by its growing manifestation. And, 
in spite of Weismann’s reasoning, Dr MacDonald makes out a very good 
case scientifically for believing that an increase of susceptibility to certain 
acquired characteristics is a possible enrichment of the inheritance from 
generation to generation, though doubtless the vital transforming power 
was present from the beginning. Wantonly to crush, or mechanically to 
mould, must then be the very antithesis of true education. Life and joy 
are divine, and the child must be awakened to the power within, through 
the delight of work and play and handicraft, as well as through the love 
which includes justice and the rigour of a wise discipline and obedience in 
self-renouncing service, so that his will may be strengthened to meet the 
sorrow and the sternness of earth’s schooling. His questions must not be 
brushed aside with evasions. He will soon become aware of the fact that, 
having been “created out of others,” he is not “ail good,” that he has a 
kingdom of his own, with doors which he can open into both heaven and 
hell, translating his whole domain into either; that he has a “jungle-life” 
which he must hold in subjection. It is, as Dr MacDonald reminds us 
(p. 59), to Blake that we owe those momentous words—words made to 
live again in these pages: “ Energy is eternal delight, and the outward 
circumference of energy is reason.” “Truth has bounds,” he says, 
“error none.” 

“ Man,” says our author, “has survived, and something more—he has 
evolved his humanity from out the seeming chaos of his evolution. He 
has found and held on to a most priceless gift of his increasing inheritance 
—the gift of love, the desire for freer life, the power of work for those 
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aims that transcend mundanely utilitarian needs. ‘The Holy Ghost has 
never slept: He is still inspiration to conflict, enemy of adaptation and 
trimming.” Beauty shines most brilliantly wherever the energy of life 
is best proclaimed. Life’s best manifestations lie in the generation of 
new life, with its steady augmentation, through ebb and flow, of quantity 
and quality. Nowhere in nature is the wonder of beauty greater than in 
the service of the self to unborn selves, who in their turn shall shine and 
manifest the deathless light. ‘The beauty of the garden lies in the 
flowers’ desire for racial service”; it comes of the “ deep-moving, uncon- 
scious effort to give utterance to the highest duty of life.” 

But Dr MacDonald is no weak sentimentalist. He speaks with plain- 
ness and power of what he calls the “ glaring prostitution ” in many human 
lives of this gift—this “predominant passion”—which he rightly calls 
“sublime.” He wisely reminds his readers that “ the more uplifted is any 
particular attribute of life, the deeper and more disastrous will be its fall.” 
And while he sees that “the whole kindliness of the Earth’s strong grain, 
warm roots, and gracious fruits depends on the dominance of her passion,” 
he sees also the other aspect of the truth, which is less commonly presented, 
and of which he finds a symbol in the flowers of the field. Of the daisy 
and its fellow-flowers he writes: “ How have the long white florets of its 
aureole learned their gift of service, whereby, in renouncing their privilege 
to carry anthers and pollen for the perfecting of their seeds, they have 
gained power of service to become manifest in increase of beauty? How 
has the daisy’s cousin, the blue cornflower, learned an even greater service- 
ableness and beauty in her blue outer florets? These are quite sterile, 
but give the conspicuous beauty to the flower rather than the lilac-hued 
central florets which are creationally perfect. The large blue trumpets 
proclaim the inherent dignity of service; and the surrender of personal 
privilege to make such service possible shines forth in beauty.” 

The dynamic power of the book, in respect to the education of the 
child and the uplifting of the men and women who help to make childhood’s 
environment, may be said to centre in the writer’s conviction that “all 
man’s sin and suffering have come through false restriction, as distinguished 
from right discipline, of the vis insita, the inborn fire of life.” The author 
is often bold in affirmation, but his own inspiring faith makes a doubly 
provocative appeal through his laughing scorn for those comfortable 
selfishnesses which find a mouthpiece in shallowness and glibness. It is 
characteristic that he quotes with keen appreciation the story of Talleyrand’s 
reply when some one asked him how best the New Religion, which was 
to supersede Christianity, could be fairly started and then kept going. 
“ That’s easily done,” Talleyrand replied. ‘“ You, as the leader, need only 
be crucified for your faith ; and then,” he added, “ rise again from the dead.” 

Dr Greville MacDonald has written an inspiring book, in which science 
and poetry are at one. 

ANNIE MATHESON. 
Wokina, Surrey. 
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The Two Religions of Israel: with a Re-examination of the Prophetic 
Narratives and Utterances.—By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, Litt.D. 
—London: A. & C. Black, 1911.—Pp. xii+ 428. 


Tus book, though it is not, at first sight, apparent from the title, is a 
further instalment of Dr Cheyne’s contributions to the “ North Arabian ” 
theory of the history of Israel, and it takes us down from the beginnings 
of Israel’s national life to the close of the ministry of the pre-Exilic 
prophets. Undismayed by criticism, Dr Cheyne pursues the even tenour of 
his way, regardless whether he stands alone or whether his followers be 
few or many, and, should his life be spared—which all his admirers, i.e. all 
scholars and not only those whose studies specially include those to which 
he has devoted his life, will devoutly hope—he promises us yet a further 
volume which shall carry the consideration of the fortunes of Israel’s 
religious life down to a still later period. 

As regards the “ North Arabian” theory, Dr Cheyne confesses himself 
a disciple of Winckler, who stands practically alone among German 
scholars, though he pursues the theory on lines of his own. Once again 
we are told that the results of the application of “ a keen, critical investiga- 
tion” to the Old Testament “prove” the existence of a hitherto 
unsuspected Land of Muzri or Mizrim in North Arabia with which all 
the fortunes of Israel were bound up. From this country, and not from 
Egypt (all references to “ Mizraim” are to be read “ Mizrim”), the tribes 
and clans of Israel entered Canaan, and here too was situated the “ Babel,” 
and not in the historic city of Babylon, to which they, or some of them, 
were deported. Here too is found the kingdom of Asshur or Ashhur, 
and not in Assyria, which was the mighty foe of Israel in the ninth and 
eighth centuries z.c. Can North Arabia bear the weight of these three 
powers thus dumped down in its midst? The empire of the Hittites is 
only now revealing its secrets as a great power in Asia Minor. Where 
can a place be found in the almost desert regions of North Arabia for one, 
not to say three, further powers capable of exercising the influence on 
Israel which Mizrim, or Mizraim, Ashhur, and Babel undoubtedly did? 
To state the problem in this way seems almost sufficient to refute it. 
And when we find it supported only by the most arbitrary alterations 
of the text of the Old Testament, we pause ere we follow the author in 
his daring emendations. 

No one will dispute the coexistence and conflict of two religions on 
the soil of Israel, a lower and a higher, throughout its historic course ; but 
when, instead of being associated with the surviving relics of animism, and 
a syncretism of the worship of Yahweh with the worship of the gods of 
Canaan, the lower religion is made to consist in the worship of a god 
Yerahmeel, belonging to an Ishmaelite people of the same name, who is 
further equated with Baal, again we feel compelled to draw rein. Yerahmeel 
is barely found in the Old Testament as we have been accustomed to read 
it, but in the “emended” text he, god and people, is found everywhere. 
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Yerahmeel, says Dr Cheyne, is the older god, Yahweh the younger; 
both were originally gods of the thunder and the volcano. ‘The earlier 
prophets, more like dervishes or medicine-men (this is quite correct), were 
worshippers of Yerahmeel, and the ritual and sacrifices belonged to his 
religion, together with the “ nationalist” idea that he was bound to sup- 
port Israel no matter what she did; but the people in worshipping 
Yerahmeel thought they were worshipping Yahweh, who was the real 
national god, and indeed sometimes worshipped him as Yahweh-Yerahmeel. 
It was the function of the higher prophets, who gradually emerged, to 
disabuse their minds and to exhibit Yahweh as a god who cared for 
righteousness above all things, and must punish iniquity even in his 
own people. Thus the true Yahweh prophets were pessimists, as con- 
trasted with the optimism of the Yerahmeel prophets. Finally Yerahmeel, 
when Yahweh has become “the god of the whole earth,” when, i.e., 
monotheism has emerged and conquered monolatry (or, as perhaps Dr 
Cheyne would say, “duolatry”), reappears, on the one hand as the 
archangel Michael, and on the other hand as Belial, or Beliar, which is 
really Yarbel, i.e. Yerahmeel-Baal. 

After an introduction of sixty-six pages, in which Dr Cheyne summar- 
ises his results and conclusions, he occupies the rest of the book with a 
detailed exposition of his theories and the application of his “ keen, critical 
method ” under the sectional headings: Moses, Balaam, Samuel, Elijah, and 
Elisha, the mythical or quasi-mythical heroes of Israelitish story-tellers ; 
and these are followed by a section each for the writing prophets from 
Amos to Zephaniah in chronological order. 

Of course there is a very great deal in Dr Cheyne’s studies of the pro- 
gress of religion in Israel with which every student of comparative religion 
in the present day will agree; it is to their association with untenable 
theories as to Yerahmeel, Mizrim, Ashhur, and Babel that we object. 
That Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha were, like Moses, idealised portraits of 
a later age is highly probable, but that their prototypes never existed 
except in the imagination of their authors is to attribute too much to that 
imagination. Balaam, we are told, is the picture of a true “North Arabian” 
magician, and is, at the same time, the idealised portrait of a truly God- 
possessed man. Amos, Dr Cheyne speaks of as “a second and more 
historical Elijah,” and he, like all the writing prophets, fulminates against 
Yerahmeel, though he is himself a Yerahmeelite, or North Arabian, by 
birth. A large section is devoted to Isaiah, whose genuine writings are 
explained from the new point of view, and some remarkable results are 
obtained both in these and in such non-Isaian prophecies as chapters xviii., 
xix., xxi., and xxiii. For example, the “ pleasant pictures” and “ships of 
Tarshish” of chapter ii. become “castles of Ashtar” and “ mansions of 
Yarham,” i.e. Yerahmeel and his consort ; and chapter xix. has, of course, 
nothing to do with Egypt; the altar and the massebah spoken of are at 
Ashhur-Yarham, the capital city of the king of Mizrim. In chapter xxiii. 
Sor and Sidon are not Tyre and Sidon; Yam is not “ the sea,” but a 
VoL. IX.—No. 3, 45 
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shortened form of Yaman, and all are Ishmaelite, i.e. Yerahmeelite, locali- 
ties in Mizrim. In the section devoted to Jeremiah it is curious to notice 
that whereas the earliest “ Higher Critics” (e.g. Dr Colenso, etc.) would 
have that prophet to have been one of the Deuteronomists, and the author 
of a considerable part of that book, our latest critic makes him out to be 
their strenuous and impassioned opponent, and quotes Jer. viii. 8 f. in sup- 
port of this. “The fault of these persons in the eyes of Jeremiah was that 
they had no recourse to the perennial fountain of prophetic revelation, 
and taught the people from a written legal compendium, i.e. probably from 
a primitive form of Deuteronomy ” (pp. 53 and 386). 

It is impossible, in this short notice, to follow Dr Cheyne’s “ emenda- 
tions” and consequent exegesis in detail, but it will be seen that, if they are 
to be accepted, the whole of the Old Testament needs to be rewritten and 
reread, and our whole point of view readjusted to new and hitherto 
undreamt-of conditions. It is possible, but far from probable, that the 
scholarship of the next few years will endorse this position. 

With all that Dr Cheyne says as to primitive religion, the animistic 
tree- and pillar-cult, and such things, we are in hearty agreement. He 
has been to school with the anthropologists to good effect ; but we note 
that the very opening words of the book take the form of a highly con- 
troversial statement. “Magic and religion,” says Dr Cheyne, “so far as 
we can see, began together; sorcerer and priest had a common origin.” 
As all students know, Dr Frazer holds that “religion” is later than 
“magic,” and began through the despair of it. A more tenable hypothesis 
than either is that both magic and religion were the inevitable outcome 
of the animistic outlook upon nature. Primitive man had to deal with 
both friendly and unfriendly spirits, and magic is of two kinds. By sym- 
pathetic magic he bent, or at least thought he bent, the friendly spirits 
to his will; by the so-called black magic he overcame the machinations 
' of the unfriendly spirits, and when this failed, as it often did, the sorcerer 
naturally developed into the priest; incantations passed into prayer and 
sacrifice. 

This book will not appeal to the ordinary reader—it is not meant for 
him ; to the student who knows something of Hebrew it is a delight for its 
very ingenuity and surprises; and in bringing this notice to a conclusion 
we can only again pay our tribute of respect and admiration to the veteran 
scholar who was the pioneer of the Higher Criticism in England, and who 
first taught us to investigate the problems of the Old Testament divested 
of the incrustations of a hoary traditionalism. We may regret that his 
later studies, like some of the rivers of Central Asia, seem destined to lose 
themselves in the unfruitful desert, but his patient toil and unwearied 
industry will earn their sure, though perhaps not their expected, reward. 


H. J. Duxinrietp Ast Ley. 


East RupHam Vicaraar, Kine’s Lynn, 
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Mercer (J. E.) The State and Religion in Australia. Aus. Ch. Quar. R., Oct. 1910. 
Martineau (James) Prayers in the Congregation and in College. 64 p. Longmans, 1911. 
Brooke (S. A.) The Onward Cry, and other Sermons. 393 p. Duckworth, 1911. 
Randolph (B. W.), ed. The Love and Wisdom of God: A Collection of Sermons by Edward 

King, sometime Bishop of Lincoln. 350 p. Longmans, 1911. 
Kelman (John). Ephemera Eternitatis: A Book of Short Studies in Life here and hereafter. 

356 p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1910. 


Selbie(W. B.) The Servant of God, and other Sermons, 310 p. Hodger & Stoughton, 1911. 
Millard (F. L. H.) The Last Words: An Indication of the Glory of the Cross. 56 p. 
Elliot Stock, 1910. 


Pearce (E, H.), ed. Robert Henry Hadden: Sermons, 251 p. Macmillan, 1911. 
Symes (Ronald) National Waste, and other Addresses. 109 p. Skeffington, 1911. 
Brown (W. Adams) The Old Theology and the New. Harvard Th. R., Jan. 1911. 
Snowden (James H.) The Basal Beliefs of Christianity. 262 p. Macmillan, 1911. 
Charles (P.) Le Dogme. (Questions Théologiques.) 64 p. Bloude & Cie., 1911. 
Berle (A. A.) The Theologian of the Future, Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1911. 
Crespi (Angelo) 11 Diario di un Modernista. Ceenobium, iv. 6, 1910. 
Gates (Errett) Pragmatic Elements in Modernism. Am. J. of Theol., Jan. 1911. 
Anon, Chez les modernistes. Pourquoi on a prété le serment. R. Chrétienne, Jan. 1911. 
Kinsman (F. J.) Principles of Anglicanism. 184 p. Longmans, 1911. 
Hall (F, J.) The Trinity. 335 p. Longmans, 1911. 
Anon. The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Aus. Ch. Quar. R., Oct. 1910. 
Morin (G.) L’origine du symbole d’Athanase. J. of Theol. Stud., Jan. 1911. 
Denney (J.) Factors of Faith in Immortality. Expositor, Jan. and Feb. 1911. 


4, ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY, 
King (H. Churchill) The Ethics of Jesus. (Noble Lectures, 1909.) 305 p. Macmillan, 1910. 


Rauh (F.) Fragments de philosophie morale. R. de Méta. et de Mor., Jan, 1911. 
Fite (Warner) Individualism. Four Lectures on the Significance of Consciousness for Social 

Relations. 320 p. Longmans, 1911. 
Schlegel (Victor) Grundgedanken einer Sittlichkeit. Arch. f. system. Phil., xvii. 1, Feb, 1911. 
Cooley (W. F.) Confessions of an Indeterminist Inter. J. Eth., Jan, 1911. 
Stocks (J. L.) Motive, . Mind, Jan. 1911. 
Scott (J. W.) Idealism and the Conception of Forgiveness, Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1911. 
Petre(Maud) Per Il Rispetto del Santuario della Coscienza. Ceenobium, iv. 6, 1910. 
Lampson (@, L.) On Freedom. 294 p. Smith, Elder, 1911. 
Jacoby (D. H.) Zum Problem der Willensfreiheit. Z. f. w. Theol., N.F., xviii. 1, 1911. 
Naville(A.) La matiére du devoir. R. Philos., Feb. 1911. 
Segond (J.) La renaissance idéaliste et Néo-Kantienne du droit. R. Philos., Feb, 1911. 
Hollingworth (H. L.) The Oblivescence of the Disagreeable. J. of Phil., Dec. 22, 1910. 
Bosanquet (B.) The Place of Leisure in Life. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1911. 


Wagner (Walther) Die Produktionsform als geschichtlicher Faktor. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xvii. 1, Feb. 1911. 
Deploige (Simon) Le conflict de la Morale et de la Sociologie. 424 p. Alcan, 1911. 
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Teachers in Harvard University. A Guide to Reading in Social and Allied Subjects. 275 p. 
Harvard University, 1910. 


Simmel (G.) Soziologie. 782 p. Duncker & Humblot, 1910. 
Slater (7.) Modern Sociology. Irish Theo. Quar., Jan. 1911. 


Maclver (R. M.) Society and State. : Phil. R., Jan. 1911. 
Bourgin (H.) Réflexions sur la notion et sur quelques fonctions de |’Etat. 
R. de Méta. et de Mor., Jan. 1911. 
White (Gaylord S.) The Social Settlement after Twenty-five Years. 
Harvard Th. R., Jan. 1911. 


Anon, Democracy in English, Ch. Quar. R., Jan. 1911. 
Herbert (S.) The Making of a Nation. Jewish R., Jan. 1911. 
Simpson (J. G.) Racial Transgression. I. Ch. Quar., Jan. 1911. 
Jones (Thomas) Charity Organisation. Inter. J. Eth., Jan, 1911. 
Ridding (Lady Laura) On Certain Aspects of Divorce, Ch. Quar. R., Jan. 1911. 
Stead (W. 7.) England’s Lost Leadership of Peace. Cont. R., Feb. 1911. 


Henderson (G, Norton) A Text-book in the Principles of Education. 607 p. Macmillan, 1910. 
Knowlson (J. S.) England’s Need in Education: A Suggested Remedy. 187 p. Fifield, 1911. 
M‘Giffert (A. Cushman) Theological Education. Am. J. of Theol., Jan, 1911. 


Lathbury (D. C.) High Churchmen and Elementary Education. Cont, R., Feb. 1911. 
Anon, English Universities and the State. Edin. R., Jan. 1911. 
Gaselee (Stephen) Cambridge University Reform. Cont. R., March 1911. 
Blease (W. Lyon) The Emancipation of English Women. 298 p. Constable, 1910. 
Pearson (K.) The Academic Aspect of the Science of National Eugenics. (Eugenics Lab. 

Lecture Series, VII.) Dulau, 1911. 
Moore (Benjamin) The Dawn of the Health Age. 218 p. Churchill, Jan, 1911 


Currier (A. H.) Crime in the United States: Reforms Demanded. Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1911 


5. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES. 


Lake (Kirsopp) The Shepherd of Hermas and Christian Life in Rome in the Second Century. 
; Harvard Th. R., Jan. 1911. 
Harnack (A.) The Constitution and Law of the Church in the First Two Centuries, (F. L. 


Pogson, trans.) 3863 p. Willlams & Norgate, 1910. 
Foord (E. A.) Byzantine Cxsars. Cont. R., Jan. 1911, 
Anon, Lombardic Architecture. Ch, Quar. R., Jan. 1911. 
Phillipps (L. March) Renaissance Sculpture. Cont. R., Feb. 1911. 


Littell (John Stockton) The Historians and the English Reformation. 315 p. 
Young Churchman Co., 1910. 
Hannan (T.) The Scottish Consecrations in London in 1610, Ch, Quar. R., Jan. 1911. 
Vaus (Carra de) Léonard de Vinci. (Philosophes et Penseurs.) 63p.  Bloud & Cie., 1910. 
Castella (G.) Buchez (1796-1865). (Philosophes et Penseurs.) 64 p. Bloud & Cie, 1911. 
Ward (A. W.) Leibniz asa Politician. (The Adamson Lecture, 1910.) 40 p. 
Univ. Press, Manchester, 1911. 
Toynbee (G.), ed, Reminiscences and Letters of Joseph and Arnold Toynbee. 193 p. 
Glaisher, 1911. 
Poulton (£. B.) John Viriamu Jones and other Oxford Memories, 339 p, Longmans, 1911. 
Addams (Jane) Twenty Years at Hull House. 479 p. Macmillan, 1910. 
Moberly (C. A. E,) Dulce Domum. George Moberly : His Family and Friends. 324 p. 
. Murray, 1911. 
Zwaan (J. de) De oorsprong des Christendoms volgens Prof, Bolland. Th. Tijds., xlv. 1, 1911. 
Macmillan (K. D.) ‘The Shepherd of Hermas, Apocalypse or Allegory ? 
Princeton Theo. R., Jan. 1911. 
Blunt (A. W. F.), ed. The Apologies of Justin Martyr. (Cambridge Patristic Texts.) 222 p. 
P Camb, Univ. Press, 1911. 
Béry(A.) Saint Justin : sa vie et sa doctrine. (Les Péres de l’Eglise.) 64 p. Bloud & Cie., 1911. 
Vance (J. Milton) Beitriige zur byzantinischen Kulturgeschichte am Ausgange des iv. 
Jahrhunderts aus den Schriften des Johannes Chrysostomes. 88p. Jena, Neuenhahn, 1907. 
Martin (J.) Thomassin (1619-1695). (Les Grands Théologiens.) 128 p. Bloud & Cie., 1911. 
911. 


Butler (E£. C.) The Rule of St Benedict, III. J. of Theol. Stud., Jan. 1 
Shea (J. B.) Lamennais: A Parallel and a Moral. I, Ch. Quar., Jan. 1911. 
Connolly (R. H.) A Side-light on the Methods of Tatian. J. of Theol. Stud., Jan. 1911. 
O'Donnell (M. J.) The Historical Basis of a Jansenist Error. I. Theo. Quar., Jan. 1911. 
Poucelet (A.) A propos de S. Brice. ; Analecta Boll., Jan. 1911, 
Ortroy (¥. van) Pierre Ferrand, O.P., et les premiers biographes de S. Dominique, fondateur 
de l’ordre des Fréres Précheurs. Analecta Boll., Jan. 1911. 
Peeters (P.) Pour histoire du synaxaire arménien. Analecta Boll., Jan, 1911. 


Driiseke (Johannes) Maximus Confessor und Johannes Scotus Erigena. 


Th, Stud. u. Krit., Jan. 1911, 
Radford (LZ. B.) Uady Margaret Tudor Aus. Ch. Quar. R., Oct. 1910. 
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Deslandres (Paul) Saint Pie V. (Les Grands Papes.) 63 p. Bloud & Cie., 1911. 
Webb (Clement C. J.) The ‘‘ Policraticus” of John of Salisbury. Ch. Quar. R., Jan. 1911. 
Emerton (Ephraim) Unitarian Thought. 318 p. Macmillan, 1911. 
Transactions of the International Swedenborg Congress, held in connection with the Celebra- 

tion of the Swedenborg Society’s Centenary. 385 p. Swedenborg Soc., 1910. 


6. LITERATURE AND ART. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Edition, vols. i.-xiv., A-Ita. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1911. 


Anon. English Prosody. Edin. R., Jan. 1911. 
Suddard (late Mary) Ben Jonson and Shakespeare. Cont. R., March 1911. 
Collins (Thornton) Shakespearian Theatres, Cont. R., Jan. 1911, 
Reid (Hon. Whitelaw) Byron. Fort. R., Jan. 1911. 
Stawell (F. Melian) Goethe’s Influence on Carlyle, I. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1911. 


Chesterton (G. K.) Appreciations and Criticism of the Works of Charles Dickens. 273 p. 
Dent, 1911. 
Salter (W. H.) Essays on Two Moderns.—Euripides: Samuel Butler. 93 p. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 1911. 
Binns (H. B.) The Adventure: A Romantic Variation on a Homeric Theme. 104 p. 
Fifield, 1911. 
Shaw (Bernard) The Doctor’s Dilemma, Getting Married, and The Shewing-up of Blanco 


Posnet. 501 p. Constable, 1911. 
Willert (P. F.) Chateaubriand on his own Life. Quar. R., Jan. 1911. 
Soissons (S. C. de) Anatole France, II. Cont. R., Jan. 1911. 
Sarolea (Charles) The Unity of Tolstoy’s Life and Work. Cont. R., Jan. 1911. 
Gribble (Francis) Tolstoy. Fort. R., Jan. 1911. 
Vengerowa (Zinaida) Tolstoy’s Last Days. Fort. R., Feb, 1921. 
Coutllart (Camille) La réforme de la prononciation latine. 187 p. Bloud & Cie, 1911. 


7. COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS. 
Jevons (F, B.) The Idea of God in Early Religions, 180 p. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1910. 


Mathews (Shailer) The Evolution of Religion. Am. J. of Theol., Jan. 1911. 
Alton (EZ. H.) Mithraism. I. Ch. Quar., Jan. 1911, 
Milne (Mrs Leslie) Shans at Home. With two chapters on Shan History and Literature by 

Rev. W. W. Cochrane. 313 p. Murray, 1910. 


Davids (Mrs Rhys), ed. Compendium of Philosophy. Trans. from Pali of the Abhidham- 
mattha-Sangaha. With Introd. and Notes by Shwe Zan Aung. 322 p. (Pali Text Soc.) 
Frowde, 1910. 


Dahmen (P.) The Doctrine of Incarnation in Hinduism. I. Theo. Quar., Jan. 1911. 
Edwards (A. Hart), ed. The Bustin of Sadi, 124 p. Murray, 1911. 
Fishberg (Maurice) The Jews: A Study of Race and Environment. 597 p. (Contemporary 

Science Series. ) Walter Scott, 1911. 
Perles (F.) Social Justice in Aneient Judaism. Jewish R., Jan, 1911. 
Salaman (N.) Hebrew Sacred Poetry in the Middle Ages. Jewish R., Jan. 1911. 
Zangwill (I.), Advice to the Ottoman Jews. Jewish R,, Jan. 1911. 
Tissot (E.) Etudes réligieuses sur la société musulmane. R. Chrétienne, Jan. 1911. 
Pryse (James M.) The Apocalypse Unsealed. 222 p. Pryse, N.Y., 1910. 


8. PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Ruge (Arnold) Die Philosophie der Gegenwart. Eine internationale Jahresiibersicht. 1. 
Literatur 1908 u. 1909. 544 p. Weiss, 1910. 

Schmidt (Karl) The Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical Association. 
J. of Phil., Feb, 16, 1911. 


Sorel (@.) Vues sur les problémes de la philosophie. R. de Méta. et de Mor., Jan. 1911. 
Meutré(F.) La tradition philosophique. . R. de Phil., Jan, 1911. 
Lindsay (James) The Fundamental Problems of Metaphysics, 147 p. Blackwood, 1910. 
Santayana (G.) Russell’s Philosophical Essays, I. J. of Phil., Feb. 2, 1911. 
Schwartzkopff (Paul) Fiir und wider den Monismus. Arch. f. system, Phil., xvii. 1, Feb. 1911. 
Hopps (J. Page) Haeckel and Monism, Cont. R., Jan. 1911. 
Schiller (F. C. S.) Riddles of the Sphinx. New and rev. ed, 505 p. Macmillan, 1910, 
Franklin (Charles) What Nature is. 74 p. Sherman, French & Co., 1911. 
Ostwald (Wilhelm) Natural Philosophy. Trans. by T. Seltzer. 202 p. Holt & Co., 1910. 
Colgate (R. T.) and Rodd (E. H.) Molecular Architecture. Science Progress, Jan. 1911. 
Seliber, Le probléme du Transformisme. R. Philos., Jan. 1911, 
Shelton (H, S.) Modern Theories of Geologic Time. Cont. R., Feb. 1911. 


Wallace (A. R,) The World of Life. (Illus.). 408 p. Chapman & Hall, 1911, 
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Meldola(R.) Evolution: Darwinian and Spencerian. 44 p. Frowde, 1911, 
Anon. Principles of Heredity. Edinb. R., Jan, 1911. 
Doncaster (L.) Heredity in the Light of Recent Research, 150 p. Camb. Univ. Press, 1910, 
Gemelli (A.) La notion d’espéce et les théories évolutionnistes, I. and II. 
R, de Phil., Jan. and Feb, 1911. 
Oswald (Felix) The Sudden Origin of New Types. Science Progress, Jan. 1911. 
Miiller (Georg) Versuch einer Zeittheorie. Arch, f. system. Phil., xvii. 1, Feb. 1911. 
Bonucci (A.) Veritae realiti. 526 p. Formiggini, 1911. 
Schlick (Moritz) Das Wesen der Wahrheit nach der modernen Logik. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxiv. 4, 1910. 
Weber (Z.) Notes sur la croissance et la différenciation. R. de Méta, et de Mor., Jan. 1911. 
Planck (Max) Zur Machschen Theorie der physikalischen Erkenntnis. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxiv. 4, 1910. 
Meyerson (E.) L’Histoire du probléme de la Connaissance de M. E. Cassirer. 
R. de Meta. et de Mor., Jan, 1911. 
Stout (G. F.) Reply to Mr Joseph, Mind, Jan, 1911. 
Bradley (F. H.) Reply to Mr Russell’s Explanations, Mind, Jan, 1911. 
Alexander (H. B.) Te Goodness and Beauty of Truth, I. and II. 
J. of Phil., Jan. 5 and 19, 1911. 
Hill (J. Arthur) New Evidences in Psychical Research. 280 p. Rider & Son, 1911. 
Montgomery (G. R.) The Unexplored Self. 256 p. Putnam, 1910. 
Wundt (Wilhelm) Volkerpsychologie. Bd.iv. Mythus und Religion. Teili. 599 p. 
Engelmann, 1910. 
Dupuis (Z.) Le moindre effort en Psychologie. R. Philos., Feb, 1911. 
Drewitt (J. A. J.) On the Distinction between Waking and Dreaming. Mind, Jan. 1911. 
Toulemonde (J.) Influence de ]’idée subconsciente sur toute la vie de l’homme. 
R. de Phil., Jan. 1911. 
Pachen (J.) L’expérience mystique et l’activité subconsciente. R. de Phil., Jan, 1911, 
Mumford (Edith E, Read) The Dawn of Character: A Study of Child Life. 286 p. 
Longmans, 1910, 
Peillaube (E.) Formation des idées abstraites et générales, R. de Philos., Feb. 1911. 
Brown (H. Chapman) The Logic of Mr Russell. J. of Phil., Feb. 16, 1911, 
Frankl (W. M.) Einteilung der méglichen Folgerungen. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xvii. 1, Feb. 1911. 
Jones (E. E. C.) A New ‘‘ Law of Thought” and its Implications, Mind, Jan, 1911. 
Goblot (R.) L’induction de mathématiques. ; R. Philos., Jan. 1911, 
Vacca (G.) Sur le principe @’induction mathématique. R. de Méta. et de Mor., Jan. 1911. 
Ristitsch (S.) Kontriirer oder kontradiktorischer Gegensatz in Kants mathematischen 
Antinomien ? Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxiv. 4, 1910. 
Sedlak (F.) A Holiday with a Hegelian. 190 p. Fifield, 1911, 
Russell (John E.) Realism a Defensible Doctrine. J. of Phil., Dec. 22, 1910. 
Spaulding (E. G.) Realism: A Reply to Professor Dewey and an Exposition. 
J. of Phil., Feb, 2, 1911. 
Dewey (J.) Rejoinder to Dr Spaulding. J. of Phil., Feb. 2, 1911. 
Smith (J. A.) and Ross (R. D.), eds. The Works of Aristotle, De Partibus Animalium. Trans, 
by W. Ogle. 639a-6970 p. Clarendon Press, 1911. 
Taylor(A. Z.) Epicurus. (Philosophies, Ancient and Modern.) 129 p. Constable, 1911. 
Bussell (F. W.) Marcus Aurelius and the Later Stoics. 313 p. T. & T. Clark, 1910. 
Sichler (Albert) Ueber falsche Interpretation des kritischen Realismus und Voluntarismus 
Wundts. Arch. f, system. Phil., xvii, 1, Feb. 1911. 
Humbert (A.) L’évolution morphologique du language selon Wilhelm Wundt. 
R. de Philos., Feb, 1911. 
Lalande(A.) Lridée de vérité d’aprés W. James et ses critiques, R. Philosophique, Jan. 1911. 
Ménard (A.) Analyse et critique des principes de la psychologie de W. James. 467 p. 
Alcan, 1911. 
Lovejoy (Arthur O.) William James as Philosopher. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1911. 
Perry (R. Barton) The Philosophy of William James, Phil. R., Jan. 1911. 
Jacks (LZ. P.) William James and his Message. Cont. R., Jan, 1911. 
M‘Dougali (W.) In Memory of William James. Proc. S.P.R., xxv. 62, March 1911. 
Muirhead (J. H.) William James as Philosopher. Proc. S.P.R., xxv. 62, March 1911. 
Smith (H. Arthur) William James and Frank Podmore. Proc. S.P.R., xxv. 62, March 1911. 
Sidgwick (Mrs Henry) Frank Podmore and Psychical Research. 
Proc. S.P.R., xxv. 62, March 1911. 
Bergson (H.) Matterand Memory. (Authorised trans. by Nancy M. Paul and W. S. Palmer.) 
359 p. Sonnenschein, 1911, 
Bergson (H.) Creative Evolution. Trans, by Arthur Mitchell. 440 p. Macmillan, 1911. 
Solomon (J.) The Philosophy of Bergson. Mind, Jan, 1911. 
Dolson (@. N.) The Philosophy of Henri Bergson, IT. Phil. R., Jan, 1911. 
Wize (Kasimir Filip) Ueber aesthetische Grundtypen. 
Vierteljahrssch, f. w. Phil., xxxiv. 4, 1910. 
G. 








